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FOREWORD 


The VIII World Sanskrit Conference held in Vienna under the 
Auspices of the Federal Minister of Science and Research of Austria, 
between August 27‘ and September 24 1990, was attended by more 
than 300 scholars from all over the world, one third of them from India. 
The Academic Programme included more than 200 papers arranged in 19 
Sections and three Panels covering all the different areas of Indology.** 

Due to limited funds only a small selection of papers which were 
contributed to this Conference could be published, altogether 37 papers: 
nine of them in the issue of the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
Stidasiens 36 (1992) and the rest in the present Supplement Volume to 
this Journal. The publication of the papers in this volume has been 
arranged according to their contents in seven different sections. For the 
sake of easy reference the Table of Contents also includes the Conference 
papers published in the Journal, indicated here as such by double 
asterisk. In addition to this Proceedings’ Volume, a publication of a few 
other papers from the Conference is planned in the forthcoming issues 
of Altorientalische Forschungen, Berlin. 

We want to express our thanks to all who helped to prepare the 
manuscripts for print, and who took part in the proof-reading, specially 
Dr. Irene Wicher, Alexandra Béckle and Marion Rastelli. 


Gerhard Oberhammer Roque Mesquita 


“** A Report of the Conference will be published in the next issue of 
Indologica Taurinensia, Official Organ of [.A.S.S. 4 
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WiLL 


ON THE USE OF PRONOMINAL CLITICS IN LATE MIDDLE 
INDO-ARYAN 


By Vit Bubenik, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


1. Introduction 


In this paper I want to examine three closely related grammatical 
phenomena in late Middle Indo-Aryan which have not received 
satisfactory attention and explanation in recent Indological linguistic 
literature: (i) the emergence of the absolutive case in the 3rd person 
pronouns paralleling that of the absolutive case with nouns, (ii) the use 
of pronominal clitics in the passive and in the incipient ergative 
construction, and (iii) the use of pronominal clitics in the possessive 
construction. My data will be taken from representative texts, written 
in various Prakrits covering the period of the 5th through the 12th c., 
and due attention will be paid to the influence from the high 
sociolinguistic variety, i.e., the secular Sanskrit. Among the older texts 
which served as a data base for this study are fairly well-known 
Sanskrit-Prakrit plays Vikramorvasiya, Mrcchakatika and Mudrarak- 
sasa. I also used Rajasekhara’s Karpiramafijari (ca. 900 A.D.) written 
exclusively in Prakrit (with prosaic passages in Sauraseni and poetic 
passages in Maharastri) which shows influence from both the high 
variety (Sanskrit) and the spoken regional varieties. The Apabhramsa 
data are taken from the Jainist poetic tales, namely Sanatkumaracari- 
ta, composed by Hemacandra’s contemporary Haribhadra (1159 A.D.), 
and Somaprabha’s Kumarapalapratibodha (1195 A.D.). The latter two 
works will be quoted from the editions by JACOBI (1920) and ALSDORF 
(1928), respectively. Theoretically, this paper adheres to the principles 
of Functional Grammar (DIK 1989). 


2. The emergence of the absolutive case in the 3rd person 
pronouns. 


In Apabhraméa (5/6the.A.D.) the inherited distinction of 
nominative and accusative was wiped out by various sound changes. 
‘The development in masculine nouns is presented in Chart 1. 


“WZKS - Supplementband (1993) 7-18 ¢ 
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Chart 1. THE EMERGENCE OF THE ABSOLUTIVE CASE IN 
APABHRAMSA 


i cr 


Thus in Apabhraméa the same nominal form would be used as an 
intransitive subject and a transitive object. Contrast OIA in (1) 


(1) OIA naram ahanam vs. naras  carate 
man+ACC_ killed + 1/Sg man+NOM walk + 3/Sg 
‘T killed the man’ ‘The man walks’ 
with Apabhraméa in (2) 
(2) Ap mae naru mari(yja(u) mnaru .  calai 
I+INSTR man+ABS killed+M/Sg man+ABS walk + 3/Sg 
‘T killed the man’ ‘The man walks’ 


At this point it is arguable that sentence (2) should be given rather the 
ergative than the passive interpretation which is appropriate for its 
OIA ancestor maya naro maritah “The man was killed by me’. In terms 
of Functional Grammar (DIK 1989:242-6) this means that Subj 
function has been reassigned to the agentive phrase (to be marked later 
on by the ergative postposition) from the Goal Subj of the passive 
construction. The Go Subj of the passive construction was downgraded 
to the Go Obj of the ergative construction. This markedness shift can 
be formalized as shown in (3): 


(3) OIA maya ' naro : maritah 
Ag Go Subj V + Pass Part 
INSTR . NOM 
Ap mae naru —. mariyau 
Ag Subj Go Obj .. V+ Past Part 
INSTR ABS 


It can be pointed out that the seeds of this state of affairs were already 
present in the OIA stage in the case of neuters which do not distinguish 
formally between Nom and Acc. Thus 

(4) — maya mitram hatam 

I+INSTR _ friend + NEUTER killed + NEUTER 

can be given either interpretation. Under the passive interpretation of 
(4) may& mitram hatam the NP mitram would be considered as a 
grammatical subject and the sentence would be translated ‘the friend 
was killed by me’. Under the ergative interpretation we would take the 
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NP mitram as the absolutive case which grammaticalizes the Goal, and 
the sentence would be translated ‘I killed the friend’. 

It may be maintained that in late MIA (Apabhram§a) this syntactic 
ambiguity spread to all nouns after the appearance of the absolutive 
case. That is the same suffix -u would be used with the noun appearing 
as the subject of the passive construction and the object of the ergative 
construction. On the one hand, late MIA mae naru mariyau can be given 
an ergative interpretation; on the other hand, we may still favor the 
passive interpretation because of the shape of the agentive phrase, in 
our case the pronoun I, which is in the instrumental case, as in early 
MIA (or OIA). To capture these facts, we may want to introduce labels 
such as ‘semi-passive’ or ‘semi-ergative’. 

The absolutive form appeared also with the pronouns in the 3rd 
person. Here, however, in contradistinction with nouns, the accusative 
form survived longer and was limited to the function of Go Obj in 
non-ergative contexts. The original nominative form — now the 
absolutive case — was used as the Ag Subj in non-ergative contexts and 
the Go Obj in ergative contexts. 

Using the notation of FG (DIK 1989:242-6) this markedness shift in 
terms of semantico-syntactic functions can be formalized as shown in 
Chart 2. 


Chart 2. REASSIGNMENT OF SEMANTICO-SYNTACTIC FUNCTIONS IN 
THE 3RD PERSON PRONOUNS IN LATE MIA 


Nominative Accusative Instrumental 


Sanskrit sah tam tena 
Ag Subj [act] Go Obj [act] 
Go Subj [pass] _ Ag [pass] 


Absolutive 
ApabhramSsa | su/sd ta pot tena/tint 
Ag Subj [—erg] | Go Obj [—erg] 
Go Obj [+ erg] Ag Subj [+ erg. 
~ Ag [pass] 


The OIA contrast of gender observable in the accusative form (tam vs 
tim) was lost already in early MIA (Pali displays a single form t@ and 
so do all the other Prakrits and ApabhraméSa). (5) is an example for the 
feminine Go Obj in the non-ergative construction and (6) is an example 
for the Go Obj in the ergative construction: . 
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(5) Go Obj [—ergative] 


jhainavimanena .. ta _ dnedi / joisaro 
contemplation-car + IN STR her bring + 3/Sg magician 
‘The magician brings her here in the magic car’ 

[9/10th c., Karp iv. 19.55] 

(6) Go Obj [+ ergative] 
aha... kumérena vollaviya sa ; suyanu 
then prince + INSTR speak + PPthat + FEM beautiful 
‘Then the prince addressed the beautiful one’ 
{12th c., Se 506: 1-2] 


3. The use of pronominal clitics in the ergative and 
passive constructions 


The creation of a double-oblique system of pronominal clitics in the 
ist and 2nd Sg in Ardhamagadhi was only an extension of the situation 
which already existed in OIA and Pali. That is, MIA preserves the OIA 
contrast betweeen the nominative and the accusative, but Ardha- 
magadhi merged the latter case with the universal clitic form used for 
all other cases (instrumental and genitive) in the singular subsystem. 
Analogy with the plural subsystem could have been operative here. 
These data are shown in Chart 3. 


Chart 3. DOUBLE-OBLIQUE SYSTEM OF PRONOMINAL CLITICS 


Ea 


Contrast Pali in (7) with AMg in (8): 


(7) ma I + ACC ‘me’ needs no examples 


maggo ae Oe nee gantabbo 


' bhe is a remarkable innovation in AMg formed by apocopation and 
aphaeresis from the orthotonic instrumental form tubbhehi > tubbhe > bhe. 
Examples for the Goal: Nayadh 938, 939; Uttar 363 (non vidi, both quoted 


according to PISCHEL 1900:298). Examples for the Agent: Ayar 1.4.2.4; Nayadh 
1284, 1376 (PISCHEL ibid.). 
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bhavissati [WARDER 1984:107] 

be + FUT + 3/Sg . 
‘The road will have to be travelled by me’ ~ 
‘I shall have to travel along the road’ 


(8) ma = ne - cayahi [Ayar 1.6.1.5] 
not = we + OBL abandon + IMP + 2/Sg 
‘Don’t abandon us!’ 
suneha = me [Mokkhamagge 4,6] 
hear + Pl=I+OBL 
‘hear me!’ ~ ‘listen to me!’ 
se dittham C= ne, suyam 
it sen+NEUT and=we+OBL heard + NEUT 
ca = ne {[Ayar 1.4.2.3] 
and = we + OBL 
“We have seen it, we heard it’ (Jacobi’s translation 1884:38) 
na = me  ditthi —_—- naraga [Miyaputte 20]? 
not=I+OBL  seen+Pl_hell+ Pl 
‘I have not seen the hells’ 


From the point of view of morphology there is a certain oddity in the 
double-oblique system: in AMg the same oblique form expresses notions 
as different as the Ag Subj in the ergative construction (or the agent in 
the passive construction in Pali) and the Go Obj in the non-ergative 


construction:® 
AMg AMg but Pali 
AgSubj GoObj . _ Go Obj 
OBL OBL . ACC 


The double-oblique system appeared also in Western Apabhraméa 
and there are still traces of it in Old Gujarati. In WAp — unlike AMg 


2 It is rather uncommon for the pronominal clitic to be hosted by the 
conjunction ‘and’. Similar examples are available from Middle Persian (cf. 
BUBENIK 1990) and Homeric Greek: kat = moi teon ounoma eipé (Od. IX 355) 
‘and tell me your name!’. Notice that according to Panini 8.1.24 the conjunction 
ca ‘and’ cannot host the pronominal clitic: haris tvam mam =ca raksatu ‘May 
Hari protect you and mel’. 

* This oddity is sorted out in an interesting fashion in those languages 
which developed antiabsolutive-superabsolutive marking in pronominal] sub- 
systems (Pashto, Kashmiri). Here, the same marker is used for the ergative 
AgSubj and non-ergative GoObj (= antiabsolutive), on the one hand, and the 
same marker for the non-ergative AgSubj and ergative GoObj (= 
- superabsolutive), on the other hand. See BUBENIK (1990) for details. 

“4 In Old Gujarati this phenomenon shows up only in the ist Sg (maz) but 
' not in the 2nd Sg (where- tai, tu = ACC, but tat, pai = INSTR). The following 
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— it appeared in the subsystem of orthotonic forms in the 1st and 2nd 
Pers; these are shown in Chart 4. 


Chart 4. WESTERN (GURJARA) APABHRAMSA 
(based on JACOBI’s edition of Sanatkumaracarita) 


The examples for the form of the 1st person are given in (9): 

(9) jiha pecchaha mai... punar = avi 
that see + 2/Pl I+OBL = again= PART 
‘That you may see me again’ [12th c., Se 740.4-5] 
kaha = mat ditthau - jisa ehu 
how I+OBL-:: seen . go+FUT+3/Sg _ this 
‘How will I be able to see this?’ [12th c., Se 631.8] 


As in AMg the same oblique pronominal form mai expresses notions as 
different as the Ag Subj in the ergative construction and the Go Obj in 
the non-ergative construction. It is difficult to know on the basis of our 
limited data how far the double oblique system was established in WAp. 
In any case, in the same document, there are also instances where the 
Go Obj is not expressed by the instrumental/locative form mai: 
(10) «+0 COMM oe 

abandon+GER 1I+ACC 

‘Having abandoned me’ [12th c., Sc 672.7] 


Also, it is uncertain how long the usage of clitic forms (in the 
double-oblique function) continued. The following instance from 
Kuméarapalapratibodha is isolated: 
(11) — micchié= me dukkadam tam 

wrongly =I+OBL _ evil-done+NEUT it 
examples are from BAUMANN (1975): tasu mai appa appiyad ‘I entrusted him 
my soul’ (maz [ + erg] AgSubj); rakhi mai ‘protect me’ (mai GoObj). Among Mn 


II languages the double-oblique system is used in Pamir languages (ef. 
BUBENIK 1990). 
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lit. ‘IT wrongly commited an evil’ 
‘Forgive me the sin’ [12th c., Kp 100.1] 


The oblique clitic form me expresses the ergative subject and it is placed 
by WACKERNAGEL’s Law in second sentential position. Here, however, 
we are dealing with an idiom (an archaic expression of asking for 
pardon: mithya = mé duskrtam, according to the editor of the text, cf. 
ALSDORF 1928:122). 


The double-oblique system could be as old as Kalidasa, if the 
Apabhraméa songs in the Fourth Act of Vikramorvaésiya are genuine. 
Here the same pronominal form pai may encode both the Agent in the 
passive (or ergative) construction, on the one side, and the Goal, on the 
other side. Both instances are found in Stropha 45, and they are shown 
in (12): 


(12) hat pat pucchim ... ditthi - pia 
I you+OBL = ask+1/Sg seen+ FEM beloved + FEM 
par samuha janti [Vikr 4.45] 
you+OBL - in front passing 


‘I ask you ... have you seen [my] beloved, while passing in 
front [of you]?’ 


In the Sanskrit passages the king uses the non-finite passive as in drsta 
sarvangasundart tvaya in 4.51, or the activated passive participle, as in 
apt drstavan = asi mama priyam vane in 4.60. 


These two Sanskrit renditions — the passive and the active one — 
show nicely the ambiguity of the protoergative construction dittht pia 
pai; depending on the context (i.e., paying attention to pragmatics), we 
may opt either for ergative: ‘Have you seen [my] beloved?’ or passive 
interpretation: ‘Was [my] beloved seen by you?’. 

Summarily, the sub-system of the 3rd Pers remained morphologi- 
cally tripartite (Nom-Acc-Instr), but semantico-syntactically an 
important reassignment of functions took place: the Go Obj ‘splits’ into 
two types [+ erg] and [—erg] with only the latter one being marked by 
the inherited accusative suffix. The former one is now expressed by the 
absolutive form, in the same fashion as the non-ergative Ag Subj of 
nouns. On the other hand, in some MIA dialects, the subsystem of 
pronominal clitics in the 1st and 2nd Pers was reduced morphologically 
_ from the tripartite system to a double-oblique one with the same clitic 
form expressing the notions as different as the [+ erg] Ag Subj and the 
[—erg] Go Obj (= instrumental and accusative). 4 
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4. The use of pronominal clitics in the possessive 
construction 


In Apabhraméa the usage of clitics in both adverbal and adnominal 
positions diminishes; instead, full forms are used or the pronominal 
Beneficiary, Goal or Possessor are not expressed linguistically. Thus 
against earlier (Colloquial Sanskrit and earlier Prakrits) dehi = me ‘give 
me’ we find WAp déhi mahu ‘give me’ with a full form of GEN/DAT 
mahu.° Contrast the following examples in jussive sentences): 

(#3) dehi= me prativacanam [Mrcch 10.57.4-7] 
give=me answer 
‘Give me an answer’ 


déht mahu damma-labhu [12th c., Kp 92.4-5] 
give I+GEN tinkling-coin 
‘Give me a tinkling coin’ 


Similar examples in declarative (non-jussive) sentences: against the 
earlier postverbal clitic = de ‘you’ we find a full form of GEN/DAT 
tujjha ‘to you’: 
(14) piavaassa kadhemi = de (9/10th c., Karp i.32.4] 
dear = friend tell + 1/Sg = you+ OBL 
‘T tell you, dear friend’ 
demi tujjha mantittu tutthau 
give + 1/Sg you+ GEN/DAT ministerial-office satisfied 
‘{As a sign of] my satisfaction I will bestow on you the 
ministerial office’ [12th c., Kp 49.3] 


In earlier Prakrits pronominal clitics were used quite extensively in 
both declarative and jussive sentences. The following Chart 5 contrasts 
the incidence of pronominal objects in declarative vs. jussive sentences 
in dramatic Prakrits with that obtaining for Classical Sanskrit prose 
(VetalapaficavimSatika). 


° Isolated examples of pronominal clitics in the 3rd person are to be 
evaluated as archaisms: 
kahai muni se dhamma [12 th c., Kp 87.1] 
tell + 3/Sg sage her dharma 
‘The sage told her the dharma’ 
One would expect the full genitive form of the pronoun sa, i.e., tahi or tasu (the 
latter is used as a masculine form). Notice also the unusual position of the clitic 
as if it were attached to the subject muni. Another example is found in 
Prakrita-paingalam (ed. by C. M. GHOSHA, Calcutta, 1900): jahicché se [69.4] 
was translated yathestam tasya. In older Prakrits and colloquial Sanskrit these 
examples are more frequent, e.g., hatije, dehi = se dsanam from Mrech [2.14.58]. 
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Chart 5. INCIDENCE OF PRONOMINAL OBJECTS IN DRAMATIC 
PRAKRITS AND SANSKRIT PROSE. 


DECLARATIVE JUSSIVE 
vo OV WA OV 
Mrcchakatika == =~ 23 wry a; 
Mudraraksasa ee. ——C. |G y. 
Vikramorvastya | 6 — 8 | 3 
Karpiramafijari 3 8 3 3 
VetalapanicavimSatika 8 303 4 20 


In the case of declarative sentences, OV predominates over VO in both 
Prakrits and Sanskrit; however, in the jussive sentences we witness the 
opposite trend in Prakrits: here the sequence VO predominates over OV 
by a ratio of ca. 3:1 (but not in Karpiramajfijart), whereas Sanskrit 
displays the opposite sequence OV as in the declarative sentences. 
These figures thus indicate that in Prakrits there was a strong tendency 
to cliticize pronominal objects to their preceding verb in the imperative. 
In declarative sentences this tendency was much weaker (ignoring 
Karpiramafijari, the ratio of VO to OV was roughly 1:5). 
The OV sequence does not mean that the pronominal object was 
cliticized to the following verb. MIA inherited WACKERNAGEL’s Law 
from OIA by which the clitic could be attached to the first lexical item 
in the sentence (adverb, particle, etc.). This is shown in (15): 
(15) - ti=ma pesedu maharao 

then=me excuse + 3/Sg+IMP king 

‘Then let the king excuse me.’ [9/10th c., Karp iii. 34.9] 


An example of synenclisis is given in (16): 
(16) anna = pi = me kadhesu 
other= PART=me _ tell + 2/Sg+ IMP 
‘Tell me another thing’ [9/10th c., Karp. iii. 16.2] 


In the earlier stages of MIA the contrast such as ‘gimme it’ vs. ‘give it 
to ME’ (with the latter construction placing the Receiver into Focus) 
could be realized morphologically. Contrast (17) with (13): 
(17) ta maha=vi ;:-:.. .,., addhi dem 

then I1+GEN/DAT=PART half give 

‘Then give a half to ME!’ (9/10th c., Karp. ii. 42.11] 


- Focal maha ‘to ME’ hosts the particle vi whereas non-focal ( = topical) 
me in (13) is cliticized to the S-initial imperative dehi (by 
WACKERNAGEL’s Law). , ~~ -. a 
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As far as the possessive construction is concerned, the structural 
head is usually to the right (as expected of an incipient SOV language) 
but there are also instances when the matters are the other way round 
Contrast (18) with (19): 

(18) niakantairattanajogga de vaand [Karp 1.19.2] 
own-wretchedness-fit you + OBL word 
‘Your words are as paltry as you yourself are’ 


(19) ta saccé sivinad . de sdpanna 
then true vision. you + OBL become 


‘Well your vision has turned out true’ [Karp i. 20.4] 


The following examples of the possessive construction from 
Karpitramajfijari show the dilemma of the phonological attachment of 
pronominal clitics vs. their structural dependence. Their phonological 
attachment leftwards by WACKERNAGEL’s Law is against their 
structural dependence rigthwards: 


a C—O 
phonological host structural head 
(20) eda = me  uttarta 
this=I+OBL  overgarment 
‘Here is my overgarment’ [9/10th c., Karp i.34.5] 


tena = a= de muha ciiriadu 
this + INSTR = and = you+ OBL face crush + PASS + 
3/Sg + IMP 


‘and may your head be well bruised by that’ [Karp i.20.27] 


The latter is an instance of synenclisis involving a sequence of two clitics 
attached to the sentence-initial lexical item. 

This dilemma is not found in Apabhramé$a which uses a full form of 
the genitive to express the possessor in the possessive construction (it 
may occur before or after its head): 

(21) janau tuha ast maha hiu 
father you+GEN was+3/S¢ 1+GEN faithful 
“Your father was faithful to me’ [12th c., Kp 68.3] 


5. Conclusions 


This paper was meant as a contribution to the study of a period in 
the history of IA which remains largely uninvestigated by historical 
and general linguists. And yet this is the period when the real break 
with the synthetic typology of older MIA begins (the emergence of the 
absolutive case, the incorporation of the periphrastic construction 
based on the passive participle in -ta into verbal paradigm, the 
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emergence of the new analytic passive construction with various 
auxiliaries, etc.). One of the endemic problems of this field is a bias 
towards morphology and a lack of theoretical syntactic basis — 
syntactic changes in MIA are usually discussed under morphology. For 
instance, the most recent survey of the ‘state of art’ regarding MIA by 
VON HINUBER (1986) has no section on syntax, and Syntax of 
Apabhraméa by R. A. SINGH (1980) deals largely with morphology in 
spite of its title. Thus SUKUMAR SEN’s data oriented Historical Syntax 
of Middle Indo-Aryan, published in 1953, remains to date the only 
full-fledged study devoted to this topic. Clearly, the time for a more 
up-to-date linguistic treatment of various aspects of these processes is 
overdue. The two issues I addressed — namely, the typological changes 
affecting pronominal subsystems, and the use of pronominal clitics in 
the passive and the incipient ergative, and possessive constructions — 
are important parts of the overall mosaic of changes taking place in late 
MIA. The framework of Functional Grammar was deemed suitable for 
their investigation and analysis. It is needless to emphasize that any 
future research in this area has to pay equal attention to the composite 
linguistic nature of most MIA documents. The Apabhraméga used by 
Jainas in their religious and secular writings was influenced by both the 
high and the low varieties: the spoken and written secular Sanskrit as 
a language of scholarship, literature and administration, on the one 
hand, and the emerging regional vernaculars, on the other hand. 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF VEDIC-PROSE RELATIVE 
CLAUSES* 


By Hans Henrich Hock, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 


In this paper I consider several aspects of Vedic-Prose relative 
clause syntax which appear to differ from both the earlier Mantra 
language and (some of) the post-Vedic texts. I will show that these 
differences reflect differences in genre, rather than chronology. 

As is well known, Sanskrit relative clauses may either precede or 
follow the corresponding main clauses; cf. 1-3 vs. 4-5. And the ‘head’, 
ie., the coreferential (samarthaka) constituent! shared by the two 
clauses, may occur in either of the two clauses (cf. 1-2 and 4-5), or in 
both (cf. 3). However, if it occurs only once, it generally appears in the 
left-most clause, as in 1 and 4. 

1 dgne yam yajndm adhvardm visvatah paribhur asi | sd id devésu 
gacchati |/ “O Agni, what sacrifice you surround from all sides, that 
indeed goes to the Gods.” (RV 1.1.4) 

2 ydm rdksanti pracetaso véruno mitré aryama | ni cit sd dabhyate 
janah || “Whom the wise ones protect, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, 
that man never gets deceived.” (RV 1.41.1) 

3 yé te panthaéh savitah piirvyaso ... | tébhir no adyd pathibhih ... raksa 
... || “Which previous paths, O Savitr, (are) yours ..., with those 
paths protect us today.” = “O Savitr, protect us today with those 
previous paths which/that are yours ...” (RV 1.35.11) 

4 nu cit sd bhresate jdno na resan mano yo asya ghoram avivasat | 
“Never does that man go astray, nor does he go to ruin who would 
win his terrible mind.” (RV 7.20.6) 

5 séd ugro astu... yam martyam ... avatha | “Let him be powerful ... 
which mortal you will support.” (RV 7.40.3) 


In his monumental study of ‘Vedic subordination’, HETTRICH 
(1988: 745-57) argues that there is a major difference between Mantra 
Vedic and the later language as far as non-restrictive, or ‘appositive’ 


* I am grateful to the University of Illinois Scholars Travel Fund for 
support to attend the World Sanskrit Conference in Vienna. I also appreciate 
comments on this paper at the Conference, especially from Dr. WERBA. As 
usual, the responsibility for any errors or deficiencies rests with me. 
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relative clauses are concerned. In the Mantra language, they exhibit all 
of the patterns illustrated in 1-5 for restrictive relative clauses; cf. 1'-5’. 
In HETTRICH’s view, appositive relative clauses of this type were a 
feature of Proto-Indo-European ‘Dichtersprache’ (poetic language) and 
survived essentially only in Mantra Vedic. The post-Mantra language, 
according to HETTRICH, exhibits two important changes: (i) The 
pattern in 1’, with preposed relative clause and with the ‘head’ in the 
relative clause, disappears. (ii) Appositive relative clauses in general 
become rare in Vedic Prose and disappear altogether in the classical 
language. 

l' sdérasvatim yam pitdéro hdvante .../... raéyds posam ydajamanesu 
dhehi || “Which Sarasvati the fathers invoke ..., bestow abundance 
of wealth among the sacrificers.” = “O Sarasvati, whom the fathers 
invoke...” (RV 10.17.9). 

2’ y6 rayo “vanir .../ tasma indrdya gayata || “Who is the winner of 
wealth ..., to that Indra sing” = “Sing to Indra, who is the winner 
of wealth ...” (RV 1.4.10) 

3’ yd ékas carsaninam ...irajyati indrah ... || indram vo visvatas pari 
havamahe ... | “Who alone rules over the peoples, Indra ..., Indra 

” = “We invoke Indra for you 

everywhere ..., who alone rules over the peoples ...” (RV 1.7.9-10). 


we invoke for you everywhere ... 


4' ... indram prccha vipascitam | yds te sakhibhya & varam || “Ask a 
wise man about Indra, who is dearer to you than friends.” (RV 
1.4.4) 

5’ tam u stavima yam gira indram ukthani vavrdhih | “Let us praise 
that one, which Indra the songs, the hymns (have) strengthen(ed)” 
= “Let us praise Indra, whom the songs, the hymns (have) 
strengthen(ed).” (RV 8.95.6) 


HETTRICH supports his claims with two observations, both based on 
secondary literature. First, DELBRUCK (1888: 562) cites only two 
appositive RCs for Vedic Prose, both following the main clause, with 
the head in the main clause: cf. 6 and 7. Secondly, SPEIJER (1886: 352) 
states for Classical Sanskrit that “only such attributes as are of 
importance to the understanding of the main sentence” are expressible 
by relative clauses. 


6 (a)yam...u syagamam ya pura gandharvesy avaksam {read 
avatsam?| “This person = I here have come, who previously lived 
among the Gandharvas.” (AB 1.28.16). 

7 tad aham tubhyam eva dadami ya eva satyam avadir “This I give to 
you, who (= you) have spoken the truth.” (AB 5.14.6) 
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In both cases, HETTRICH appears to have overlooked statements or 
facts contained in the works he cites which should have given occasion 
for greater caution. 


Thus, although SPEIJER does claim on p. 352 that classical relative 
clauses are restricted to “only such attributes as are of importance to 
the understanding of the main sentence”, he cites a number of 
appositive relative clauses on pp. 354-55, to illustrate the point that 
“The relative pronoun must follow the main sentence, if it introduces 
a clause of a special character, especially a causal one ...” 
[SPEIJER’s emphasis] Compare the examples in 8 and 9. 


8 bhagyavams tvam evasi yasyarabdham sarvam eva samsidhyati “You 
are indeed fortunate, for whom everything undertaken succeeds.” 
= “... because everything undertaken succeeds for you” (Pajfic. 
250) 


9 parityakta vasisthena kim aham sumahatmana | yaham rajabhrtair 
dina hriyeya ... “Why was I left by noble Vasistha, who I (= I who) 
would be captured by the king’s servants?” = “... so that I 
would be captured ...” (R 1.54.3) 


Now, SPEIJER is quite correct in suggesting special readings for 
structures of the type 8 and 9, so that, in a sense, their relative clauses 
are, in fact, “of importance to the understanding of the main sentence” . 
However, such special readings are by no means confined to the classical 
language. For Vedic Prose, compare for instance example 7, which can 
be read as meaning “This I give to you, because you have spoken 
the truth.’ In fact, we are probably dealing with a universal feature of 
appositive relative clauses: Because they logically modify well-defined 
heads that a priort do not require further characterization to be 
properly identified, the listener (or reader) is invited to infer that there 
is a special reason for using them anyway. (That is, we are dealing 
with a case of ‘implicature’ or ‘invited inference’, 4 la GRICE 1975.) In 
examples like 7-9, this special reason involves notions like ‘cause’ and 
‘purpose’; in 6, the reason can be captured by a gloss like ‘Here I have 
come, after previously living among the Gandharvas’ or ‘Here I 
have come, although I previously lived among the Gandharvas’; 
and in the bulk of Mantra-Vedic examples, the special motivation for 
using appositive relative clauses lies in the general purpose of (most) 
Vedic hymns, namely to extol] the invoked deity by reciting his or 
her well-known characteristics. 


As it turns out, structures of the latter ‘extolling’ type are likewise 
attested in Classical Sanskrit, especially of course in hymns and other 
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primarily religious texts, but also in epic narratives, as the examples in 

10 and 11 illustrate. 

10 ya imam prthivim krtsnam samksipya grasate punah | hutdsam tsam 
devanim ka tam na varayet patim || “Who destroys this entire earth 
and eats it again, the eater of oblations (= Agni), the ruler of the 
Gods, who would not choose him as husband?” = “Who would not 
choose Agni ..., who destroys ...” (Nala 4.9) 

11 yesam aham lokakrtém tsvaranim mahatmanam | na padarajasa tulyo 
manas te tesu vartatam |/ “Of which [previously clearly named] noble 
world-creators (and) rulers I am not equal to the footdust, let your 


mind turn to them.” = “Let your mind turn to these noble 
world-creators ..., whose mere foot dust is greater than I.” (Nala 
4.6) 


12 ya esa gopta pratapan balastho, yo nah senam simha weksate ca | sa esa 
bhismah kuruvamsaketur, yenahrtas trimsato vajimedhah |/ “Who is 
this protector, blazing, standing in strength, who like a lion inspects 
our battle line, this Bhisma is the standard of the Kuru lineage, by 
whom thirty times the vajimedhas have been offered.” = “Bhigma 
is the standard of the Kuru lineage, who is this protector...” (MBh 
6.22.15) 


Moreover, while in the majority of cases the appositive relative 
clauses are postposed and the head is in the main clause, examples like 
9-11 show that other patterns are possible. In 9 the head occurs both 
in the main clause and in the relative clause, although the relative 
clause is postposed as usual. 10 and 11 show that preposing of 
appositives is possible, even though it may occur more rarely. And 11 
exhibits the even rarer, but obviously possible, pattern of preposing 
with head in the preposed relative clause. In fact, as PATNAIK (1987: 
253, n. 1) observes, the latter pattern survives in the hymnal poetry of 
at least one modern Indo-Aryan language, Oriya. 

Finally, 12 illustrates the possibility of pre- and postposed 
appositives co-occurring in a single complex sentence. 

HETTRICH’s interpretation of SPEIJER’s statement and of the 
Classical Sanskrit situation, thus, cannot be considered accurate. 

A similar evaluation applies to the inferences he draws from the fact 
that DELBRUCK lists only two Vedic-Prose examples of appositives, 
both of them postposed. DELBRUCK himself, in a note attached to both 
of his citations, states that he is quoting preferentially from the 
Aitareyabrahmana, but that he has in his collection examples from 


other Brahmanas. In fact, such other examples can be found quite 
readily; cf. e.g. 138-15. 
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13 & vaydm tvam asmisu bhajamo yo no devésu yajné bhagdm dvida(h) 
“We give you a share in us, (you), who has found for us a share in 
the sacrifice among the Gods.” = “... because you have found 
for us a share ...” (SB 1.6.1.8) 

14 y6 ha va aydm dustérituh paumsayand ... rajyad dparuddhé *bhavat 
tam ayam cakra sthapdtih sautramanya yajayisyati “Which D. P. 
here has been expelled from his kingdom, C. S. here will conduct the 


sautramani for him.” = “This D. P., who has been expelled from his 
kingdom, ...” (SB 12.9.3.3) 


15 samvatsarah prajdpatir yam prajayamanam visvam ripam idam 
anuprajayate “Prajapati, whom — being born — all this creation is 
born after, is the year.” (AB 2.17.4) 

Here again, appositives tend to have special connotations, such as 
the causal one in 13 or the ‘extolling’ one in 15. And again, postposed 
appositives, as in 13 and 15 are more common. But as 14 illustrates, 
preposed appositives with head in the relative clause do occur 
occasionally. 


Interestingly, however, appositives are found mainly in cited 
discourse, not in the didactic passages which make up the bulk of Vedic 
Prose. Thus, of the five Vedic-Prose passages in 6-7 and 13-15, only the 
one in 15 occurs outside cited discourse. The rarity of appositives in 
didactic prose may be part of the reason for HETTRICH’s conclusion 
that they are disappearing in Vedic Prose. Moreover, the Vedic-Prose 
sample that he investigated first hand (HETTRICH 1988:40—49) is very 
small. On closer examination, however, that sample does contain one 
probable postposed appositive, again from cited discourse; cf. 16. 
HETTRICH, to be sure, treats the expression yav adhvaryu as 
non-clausal, meaning “as adhvaryus”; but given the frequent omission 
of the verb ‘to be’, the interpretation in 16 is at least equally possible.) 


16 mikhyau va dvam yajfidsya svo yav adhvaryi “We two are the chiefs 
of the sacrifice, who (are) adhvaryus.” “ since we are 
adhvaryus.” (SB 4.1.5.16) 


Now, the relative rarity of appositives in the didactic portions of 
Vedic Prose should not come as a surprise. There is a growing body of 
evidence that there are considerable differences between the didactic 
portions of Vedic Prose on one hand, and cited discourse, as well as the 
Mantra language, on the other, and that many of these differences are 
correlated with genre distinctions, rather than chronological 
differences. Compare HOCK 1989a, 1990, JAMISON In Press, and note 

‘the comments earlier. in this paper on the correlation between 
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appositives and hymnal genres in Classical Sanskrit and even Modern 
Indo-Aryan. 

Of course, the reasons for these differences vary with the particular 
feature examined. In the specific case of appositives, we may speculate 
that their rarity in didactic Vedic Prose is genre-related for two reasons. 
First, the primary purpose of didactic prose is not to extoll the great 
qualities of Gods or kings, but the much more ‘pedestrian’ one of 
explaining the function of the ritual. Passages like 15 are rare 
exceptions. Secondly, it clearly differs from the cited discourse 
passages, which JAMISON has aptly characterized as often quite lively, 
by being didactic and by trying —- in a rather unsubtle manner — to drive 
home its message to the student as clearly and unambiguously as 
possible. As a consequence, it has little use for the subtleties of ‘invited 
inference’ that appositives of the type 13 convey in lively discourse. 

The relative-clause structure of didactic Vedic Prose exhibits at 
least two other peculiarities which similarly can be linked with genre 
distinctions, although the details differ. I conclude the paper with a 
brief discussion of these. 

One peculiarity lies in the fact that in Vedic Prose, relative pronouns 
almost always appear in the initial or near-initial position of the clause, 
cf. all the examples cited so far. Now, in Mantra Vedic, relative 
pronouns, as well as the corresponding correlatives, could alternatively 
(though more rarely) appear in a pre-verbal ‘focus’ position (as in 17), 
a position commonly found in verb-final languages; cf. HOCK 1989b 
with references and KIM 1988. That this is not just a peculiarity of the 
Mantra language is suggested by the existence of similar structures in 
Classical Sanskrit; cf. e.g. 18. More than that, passages with the relative 
pronoun in preverbal focus occur in the gathas of Vedic Prose (cf. 19), 
as well as in the less didactic, more speculative and ‘discoursive’ late 
Vedic-Prose Upanisads (as in 20). 


17 apam bilam aphitam ydd asid vrtrém jaghanvam dpa téd vavara || 
“What opening of the waters (had been) covered, that he opened up 
(after) killing Vrtra.” (RV 1.32.11) 

18 karmany akarma yah pasyed, akarmani ca karma yah | “Who would 
see non-action in action, and action in non-action ...” (BhG 4.18) 

19 Sakintala nadapity apsara bharatém dadhe | pdarah sahasréin 
indrayasvan médhyan ya aharad vijttya prthivim sérvam “At Na- 
dapit, the Apsara Sakuntala brought forth Bharata, who brought to 
Indra more than a thousand horses fit for sacrifice, having conque- 
red the entire earth.” (SB 13.5.4.13) 

20 satyam jnanam anantam brahma yo veda ... “Who knows brahman 
as truth, knowledge, infinite ...” (TU 2.1.1) 
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In didactic Vedic Prose, on the other hand, such passages with 
relative pronoun in preverbal focus position do not seem to occur. This 
absence can be explained as part of a more general feature of didactic 
Vedic Prose, namely what in HOCK 1990 I refer to as ‘descending 
prominence’ or ‘front-heaviness’ — a tendency to place as much 
information as possible at the beginning of sentences. Consider e.g. 21 
in which the multiple fronting of demonstratives creates an initial 
mini-clause, in which all the major participants, objects, and 
circumstances of the action are briefly encapsulated in pronoun form, 
to be followed later by the rest of the respective constituents.” 
Front-heaviness functions as what JAMISON (In Press) would call 
“signposts”, attention-getting devices, oral counterparts to written 
headlines, which inform the student right away (and rather unsubtly) 
about the purport of what follows. There is less of a need for such 
signposts in other genres, whether earlier, later, or roughly 
contemporary, which explains why in these genres, relative (and other) 
pronouns can occur in a wider range of contexts. 

21 etam (Acc.) v evaisa (Nom.) etdsmai (Dat.) visnur (Nom.) yajiid 
vikrantim (Acc.) vicakrame “And that Visnu, the sacrifice, stepped 
this stepping for him (the sacrificer).” (SB 1.1.2.13) 


As regards the use of appositive relative clauses and the placement 
of relative pronouns, Vedic Prose thus is subject to greater restrictions 
than other genres of Vedic or even the classical language. There is 
however, one feature in terms of which Vedic Prose exhibits fewer 
restrictions than the poetic genres of the Vedic period, or most forms of 
cited discourse for that matter. That is the availability of structures like 
22 and 23, with ‘multiple stacking’ of relative clauses. Structures of this 
type differ from the earlier cited type 12: The relative clauses of the 
latter type are (quasi-) coordinated with each other, whereas in the type 
22/23, one clause modifies the next one, and so on. Similar complex 
syntax can be seen in 24, except that in this case only one relative clause 
precedes the main clause, while the remainder follows. 

22 yo; vat sreyasah, parivesanam avavadatr yaya, vai sa; tam; artya 
kamayate taya, _ enam; ninayati “Who, deprecates the food of his 
better;, with what, affliction he; wants (to afflict) him,, with that 
(he;) afflicts him;.” ~ “Who deprecates the food of his better, he is 
afflicted by him with whatever affliction he wants to afflict him.” 
(JB 3.303) 

23 tad yatra; vai ksatrenaranyena _ eti, yo, vai tatra; tam, dasyur janati, 

~— -yad yat, syalvam va madhu vai bhavati, tena, | asma; avir bhavati 


' ? See Appendix. é 
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“Now, where; [someone;] goes through the jungle with a ksatriya, 
what, non-Aryan notices him, there,, whatever, friendliness and 
sweetness there is (of him,), with that, he, becomes visible for 
him;.” ~ “Now if someone goes through the jungle with a ksatriya, 
if a non-Aryan notices him there, he shows himself to him with all 
the friendliness and sweetness at his disposal.” (JB 2.423) 

24 yavatibhyo; ha vat devatabhyo havimsi grhydnte, rndm u haiva tas; 
tena; manyante, yad, asmar tam, kimam samardhdyeyur, yat,-kamya 
grhnati “For whatever deities the oblations are taken, they consider 
it an obligation to the extent that they would fulfill that desire for 
him with which desire he takes (the oblation).” (SB 1.1.2.19) 
Complex structures like these are absent from Mantra Vedic, but 

they are not limited to prose. Structures of similar complexity occur in 

classical verse texts such as the Bhagavadgita; cf. 25. 

25 apuryamanam acalapratistham, samudram apah pravisanti yadvati | 
tadvat, kama yam; pravisanti sarve, sa santim a&pnoti na kamakami || 
“Just as the waters enter the ocean (that is) being filled [but at the 
same time is] of immovable support, so whom all desires enter [and 
who at the same time remains unmoved], he obtains peace, not the 
desirer of desires.” (BhG 2.70) 

Though the format (prose vs. verse) differs, however, Vedic Prose 
and the Bhagavadgita share the feature that they are didactic and that 
their subject matter can be fairly technical and complex, more so, at 
least, than that of hymnal poetry and the like. It is the complexity of 
the subject matter, then, which accounts for the complexity of the 
syntax. 

There are, thus, clear differences in relative-clause syntax between 
(didactic) Vedic Prose and the Mantra language. These range from a 
greater rarity of appositives in Vedic Prose, via the overwhelming 
tendency of Vedic Prose to place relative pronouns at or near the 
beginning of the clause, to the greater complexity of relative-clause 
structures. As I have shown in this paper, it would be a mistake to 
attribute these differences to differences in chronology; rather, they are 
linked to distinctions in genre. 


Appendix 


In Hock 1990 I argue that another, and very important, manifestation of 
this ‘front-heaviness’ is the overwhelming tendency of Vedic Prose to order 
predicate nouns or adjectives before their subjects in equational sentences, 
either in toto (as in a below) or in part (as in b). 

a vamand ha visnur asa “Visnu was a dwarf”. (SB 1.2.°515) 
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b bhiyan vai brahmanah ksatriyad “A brahmin is better than a ksatriya.” (AB 
7.15.8) ' - 

In this argument I follow DELBRUCK (1878) who motivated this 
‘predicate-initial’ ordering as follows: “Der Grund fiir diese Stellung liegt auf 
der Hand. Das Subject ist nimlich bekannt, das Praedikatsnomen aber bringt 
etwas Neues hinzu, und tritt also nach dem allgemeinen Gesetz der 
occasionellen Wortstellung vor. (“The reason for this position is obvious: The 
subject is known, but the predicate noun or adjective introduces something new 
and thus moves to the front according to the general law of occasional word 
order.’)” 

This interpretation is in conflict with SPEIJER’s claim (1886:10) for all of 
Sanskrit that “If the predicate be a noun [or adjective], it is put before the 
subject”. The only allowance SPEIJER makes is that “Pronouns, it seems, may 
be put indiscriminately before or behind their noun-predicate.” 

SPEIJER’s claim has been vigorously defended by Dr. WERBA in comments 
on Hock 1990, as well as at the World Sanskrit Conference. The facts, however, 
seem to support DELBRUCK (and Hock 1990). Even in Vedic Prose, 
‘predicate-initial’ structures are by no means de rigueur. As I show in HOCK 
1990, in a series of equational sentences, of the type e below, - the 
predicate-initial pattern often breaks down, especially in the more ‘discoursive’ 
texts of the Upanisads. Further, in non-didactic passages, subjects commonly 
precede their predicates; cf. the excerpt in d which introduces one of the 
frequent ‘mythological’ passages. Finally, cited discourse — notorious for its 
stylistic independence from the surrounding didactic prose — seems to exhibit 
‘subject-initial’ structures of the type e more frequently than ‘ordinary’ Vedic 
Prose. 

c usd va asvasya medhasya Sirah stiryas caksur vatah prano (pred. before subj.) 
vyattam agnir vaisvanarah (subj. before pred.) samvatsara Gtma (pred. before 
subj.) avadhyam sikataéh (subj. before pred.) sindhavo gudah (pred. before 
subj.) yakre ca klomfinas ca parvatah (subj. before pred.) “The head of the 
sacrificial horse is the dawn; the eye, the sun; the breath, the wind; the open 
mouth, Agni Vaisvanara; the body, the year ...; the food in the stomach, 
the sand; the blood vessels, the rivers; the liver and lungs, the mountains.” 
(BAU 1.1.1) 

dad deva vai sarva eva sadrsa dsan ... “All the gods were alike .. .” (KS 29.7; sim. 
e.g. KS 8.2, 27.4, 27.8, 30.10; JB 1.68, 1.152; and passim elsewhere) 

e ittham evd sdrve manusya amrta bhavisyanty “In this way, all human beings 
will be(come) immortal”. (SB 10.4.3.9) 

More than that, though ‘predicate-initial’ structures are more common in 
the Mantra language and in Classical Sanskrit than they would be in modern 
European languages, they do not seem to be more common than ‘subject-initial 
ones. If anything, they occur less frequently. Thus, in book 3 of the Rgveda, I 
counted 24 predicate-initial structures (plus three with part of the predicate 
preceding the subject) vs. 30 ‘subject-initial’ constructions. And in the classical 
text of Nala (chapters 1-8) I found 3 predicate-initial structures (plus 2 with 
subject ‘extraposed’ after the verb ‘to be’) vs. 7 subject-initial ones. Because of 
SPEIJER’s special ‘rule’ for pronouns, structures with pronouns were not 
counted, either in the Rgveda or in Nala. (I also excluded ‘possessive’ structures 
of the type ayam loko ‘ksayas tesim “this imperishable world is theirs” (2.16) 
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because in constructions of this type there can be come question as to which of 
the two elements ‘possessor’ and ‘possessed’ functions as subject and which as 
predicate.) The references for the Rgveda are as follows: 

Predicate-initial: 3.2.2b, 3.3.4b, 3.5.4a, 3.11.5a/b, 3.11.6, 3.18.1c, 3.20.3a/b, 
3.30.7c, 3.30.7d, 3.31.3ce/d (8x), 3.31.4d, 3.31.14c, 3.53.17a (2x), 3.55.1d 
(repeated in all other verses of hymn), 3.55.7a, 3.55.11b, St DEL ODE Bo OOFLOC, 
3.56.5b, 3.56.8a, 3.61.7b. 

Part of predicate initial: 3.1.7c¢, 3.7.2a, 3.55.2c. 

Subject before predicate: 3.2.8d, 3.6.5a, 3.7.9b, 3.11.1a, 3.20.4a/b, 3.26.7b, 
3.27.5¢, 3.28.2a, 3.30.13d, 3.31.2d, 3.31.7c, 3.32.8a (repeated at 3.34.6b), 
3.32.12c, 3.39.8a, 3.45.2d, 3.46.1, 3.52.4c, 3.52.8c, 3.53.4a, 3.53.6b, 3.54.16a, 
3.54.16b, 3.54.18a, 3.55.11¢, 3.56.2d, 3.56.5c¢, 3.56.8¢/d, 3.58.6a/b, 3.59.6 (2x). 
The references in Nala are: 

Predicate-initial: 3.4, 4.21, 8.22 

Subject ‘extraposed’, after ‘to be’: 1.27, 2.2 

Subject before predicate: 1.14, 1.26, 1.29 (2x), 2.1, 2.14 (2x) 

Certain genres, of course, do follow their own, special rules, such as Panini’s 
grammar with its well-known pattern of placing terms to be defined at or near 
the end of the Siitra, as in f below. Opinions may differ as to which is the subject 
and which the predicate in these structures. What is clear, however, is that, just 
as in Vedic Prose, the ordering is motivated by rhetorical considerations. The 
only difference is that the ordering of Vedic Prose is in terms of descending 
prominence, whereas Panini’s is ‘cumulative’. 

f aden gunah “a, e, o are (defined as) guna” Or: “guna is (defined as) a, e, 0.” 

(tulg2) 

halo ’nantarah samyogah “Consonants in immediate succession are (defined 

as) samyoga.” Or: “samyoga is (defined as) consonants in immediate 

succession.” (1.1.7) 


etc. 
Abbreviations 
AB Aitareyabrahmana 
BAU Brhadaranyakopanisad 
BhG Bhagavadgita 
JB Jaiminiyabrahmana 
KS Kathakasamhita 
MBh Mahabharata 
Nala Nalopakhyana (in MBh) 
Pajic. Pafcatantra 
R Ramayana 
RV Reveda 
pe) Satapathabrahmana (Madhyandina recension) 
TU Taittirlyopanisad 
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THE TERM ‘AKRTI’ AND THE CONCEPT 
OF A CLASS PROPERTY IN THE MAHABHASYA 


By Peter M. Scharf, Philadelphia 


In the very beginning of the Mahabhasya, Patafijali uses the term 
‘akrti’ to identify the general property (s@manya) which is the same in 
different individual objects and which is not destroyed when the 
individual objects in which it resides are destroyed.! 

Commenting on K&atyayana’s very first varttika a little later in the 
Paspasahnika Patafijali discusses whether an Gkrti is permanent or 
impermanent (nitya or anitya). He gives two ordinary examples in 
which a substance (dravya) is permanent and its @krtis are transient: 
“Clay connected with a certain Gkrti is a ball. Crushing the ball-akrti 
small pots are made. Crushing the small-pot-dkrii cups are made. 
Similarly, gold connected with a certain Gkrti is a ball. Crushing the 
ball-akrt: bracelets are made. Crushing the bracelet-akrtz auspicious 
symbols (svastika) are made. Again it returns to a gold ball. Again 
connected with another Gkrti it becomes two golden earrings the color 
of khadira embers. Each Gkrtz is different but the substance (dravya) is 
the same. By crushing the Gkrti, only the substance remains.” ? 

In this passage, the term ‘dravya’ is used for the materials which are 
shaped into various objects. The term ‘Gkrti’ is used for the shape which 
the examples show to be impermanent (anitya). 

Immediately following these examples, Patafijali considers the 
alternative that the @krti is permanent and individual substances are 
not. He says, “it is not the case that if the Gkrti ceases to be in one 


1 yat tarhi tad bhinnesv abhinnam chinnesv acchinnam simanyabhitam sa 
éabdah | nety aha | akrtir n&ima sd. MBh, vol. 1, p. 1, lines 9-10. 

2 draryam hi nityam akrtir anitya | hatham jidyate | eram hi drsyate loke | mrt 
kayacid akrtya yukta pindo bhavati | pindakrtim upamrdya ghatikah kriyante | 
ghatikakrtim upamrdya kundikah kriyante | tatha suvarnam kaydcid akrtya yuk- 
tam pindo bhavati | pindakrtim upamrdya rucakah kriyante | rucakakrtim upamr- 
dya katakah kriyante | katakakrtim upamrdya svastikah kriyante | punar avrttah 
suvarnapindah punar aparayakrtya yuktah khadirangarasavarne kundale bhava- 
tah | akrtir any& canya ca bhavati dravyam punas tad eva | dkrtyupamardena 
dravyam evavasisyate. MBh, vol. 1, p. 7, lines 11-18. Chandogyopanisad 6.1.4-6 
has a comparable passage. Ten Principal Upanishads, p. 505. See BIARDEAU 
(1964: 45 note 1) for references. 


WZKS- Supplementband (1993) 31-48 
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substratum it ceases to be in all of them. On the contrary, it is found 
present in another individual substance.”® In this case the Gkrti is 
considered to be absolutely fixed, eternal and unchangeable. The 
substance (dravya) is considered to be a transient individual object. 

Patafijali then raises the possibility that even if an akrti does not 
continue to exist unchanged, it may be considered to be permanent by 
virtue of being recognized as the same Gkrti in another individual 
object. That is, even though the shape of a certain object is destroyed, 
a similar shape occurring in another object is recognized and spoken of 
as if it were the very same shape because the same essential property is 
present in each of the shapes.* 

If one considers that a substance (dravya) is permanent and an @krtz 
is not, then dravya is the material substance out of which an object is 
made and an Gkrti is the shape or the limits of extension which define 
an individual body made of that material. Alternatively, if one 
considers that an Gkrti is absolutely permanent and a substance is not, 
then an @krti is an abstract property of an object, which identifies the 
object as what it is. In other words, an Gkrti is a class property, and a 
dravya is an individual object of the class. 

Under a third alternative, an @krti has characteristics of both a 
shape and a class property. A certain shape, viewed as a single property 
recurring in many individual substances, serves to characterize each 
individual substance as the object it is. Hence, the shape in a material 
substance is the class property of the substance viewed as an individual 
object. Under this alternative, one may consider that the shape itself 
serves as a class property in the case of clay and gold formed into 
different objects. In such cases, the shape of the object serves to 


* nityakrtih | katham | na kvacid uparateti krtva sarvatroparata bhavati dravy- 
Gntarastha tupalabhyate. MBh, vol. 1, p. 7, lines 19-20. 

* athava nedam eva nityalaksanam dhruvam kitastham avicaly anapayopaja- 
navikary anutpatty avyddhy avyayayogi yat tan nityam iti | tad api nityam 
yasmims tativam na vihanyate , kim punas tattvam | tadbhavas tattvam | akrtav api 
tattvam na vihanyate. MBh, vol. 1, p. 7, lines 21-23. My statement that the shape 
is essentially the same paraphrases Patanjali’s remark that the essence (tattva) 
in the shape is not destroyed. If 5.1.119 is interpreted according to varttika 5, 
then Patanjali’s statement that there is a fattva in the shape which is not 
destroyed means that there is a single generic property in each individual 
shape-instance by which each is recognized as being a certain shape. This 
accords with the conception that there are generic properties in quality instan- 
ces in Vaisesika. The explanation I have given is confirmed by the following 
extract from the Chaya: upasamharati akrtavapiti. avayavasamsthanaripayam 
akrtau nastayam api tattvam tadvyangyas tadvrttidharmo na vihanyate asrayapra- 
vahavicchedad iti sapi nityetyarthah. MBhS vol. 1, p. 59 note 4. 
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characterize the object as what it is and to distinguish one type of object 
from another. Although the shape is not precisely the same from one 
individual substance to another, and although it is not immutable, it is 
recognized as essentially the same shape. Hence that shape may be said 
to be permanent. 

Commenting on the first passage I mentioned, the very first passage 
using the term ‘G@krti’ in the Mahabhasya, Nagesa notes that the term 
has two senses: 1) a generic property (j@ti) and 2) a configuration 
(samsthana)°. In the first sense NageSa mentions, he intends that the 
term ‘dkrti’ in the Mahabhasya is synonymous with the term ‘j@ti’ as 
defined by Gautama in Nyayasiitra 2.2.69, samanaprasavatmika jatih. 
Some modern scholars have recognized that Patafijali uses the term 
‘akrtv’ in these two senses, and specifically that he uses it to mean a 
generic property (7at7) as opposed to an individual object (dravya) in his 
discussions concerning the denotation of generic terms (jatisabdah).°® 

Other scholars insist that Patafijali uses the term ‘Gkrtz’ exclusively 
to mean a form or shape. They allow that the term may refer to a class 
property but only as a concrete feature of objects.’ Hence they deny 
that Patafijali held the conception of an abstract generic property as 
Gautama defines a jaiz. They further assert that in the Mahabhasya the 
terms ‘Gkrti’ and “jati’ have disparate meanings, that the term ‘akrti’ 
refers to a shape serving as a concrete class property while the term ‘jati’ 
refers to the class, the group of all the individual objects having that 
concrete property. Finally, they assert that there is a historical 


> With regard to the bhasya passage, nety Gha akrtir nima sai, Nagesa: adkrtir 
jatih samsthinam ca. MBAS, vol. 1, p. 15b. 

8 STRAUSS (1927: 126, 135-150), JACOBI (1929), RENOU (1942: 78, 162-63, 
148). For a complete review of the literature on the meaning of the term ‘Gkrti’ 
see SCHARF my University of Pennsylvania dissertation, (1990: 11-21). The 
most relevant works are cited in notes below. 

7 FRAUWALLNER (1960: 95-96) understands an G@krti to be an eternal form 
(“ewige Form”). SCHARFE (1961: 129-42) recognizes that the term ‘a@krti’ has a 
range of meanings but concludes that the translation “form” is possible every- 
where. He sivs that the form is often that which is the common factor in various 
material things, and concludes that we should stick with that as a translation 
of ‘akrti’ in distinction to ‘dravya’ (p. 133). 

8 SREEKRISHNA SARMA (1954, 1957) concludes that an G@krti is a universal 
serving as a class property, and that it should be distinguished from a jati which 
is the class and an abstract entity. BIARDEAU, in agreement with SARMA, 
asserts that for Patafijali and Sabara the term ‘jati’ means “class” and the term 
‘akrti’ means a concrete structure which serves as a class property. Introducing 
the first verse characterizing a ja@éi under 4.1.63, BIARDEAU (1964: 48) says, 
“Cependant, cette composition de parties représente ce qui fait reconnaitre 
l’appartenance d’un individu 4 une espéce ou 4 une classe d’étres distincts (jai). 
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development of concepts and terms from more concrete and obvious in 
the Mahabhasya (2nd c. B.C.E.) to more abstract and sophisticated in 
the Nyayasiitras (2nd c. C.E.) and in later commentatorial texts.® The 
historical development asserted takes the following form: At first the 
term ‘akrti’ refers to shape and the term ‘jati’ to a group of objects. 
Because shape may serve as a class property, the term ‘akrti’ develops 
the sense of class property too. Later, in Nyaya the term ‘jati’ refers to 
an abstract generic property clearly distinguished from shape to which 
the term ‘Gkrti’ is restricted. By the time of Kumarila in Mimamsa (7th 
c. C.E.), the concept of an abstract generic property is borrowed from 
Nyaya, and the term ‘Gkrti’ is used synonymously with the term ‘jatz’ 
for it. 

In the course of writing my dissertation on “The Denotation of 
Generic Terms in ancient Indian grammar, Nya&ya and Mimamsa”, I 
paid close attention to Patafijali’s use of the term ‘akrti’ and his 
conception of a class property.!° Patafijali uses the term ‘Gkrti’ in two 
distinct senses: 1) shape, 2) class property. In the latter sense, he uses 
the term ‘akrti’? synonymously with the term ‘jdti’ just as Nagesa and 
the history of Indian commentary maintains. Because Patanjali has a 
clear concept of a class property independent of shape, and because he 
uses the terms ‘G@krti’ and ‘ati’ cognizant of the same distinctions as 
later commentators, the notion that there is a historical development of 
the concept of a class property is without basis. In particular, the 
assertion that Patanjali’s concepts were tied to concrete properties and 
that he did not conceive of an abstract generic property is false. 


Car c’est la rigoureusement le seul sens possible du terme jati dans le Mahabha- 
sya, tout comme G@krti n’est jamais que la structure ou la forme (spécifique).” 
She goes on to say (p. 49) that an Gkrti is the common trait that determines an 
individual’s class (jatz), and that it is an immediately visible trait. DESHPANDE 
(1972: 26-40) concurs with BIARDEAU and SARMA. 

® In Sprachtheorie (Nachgelassene Werke: 116-18) FRAUWALLNER obser- 
ves that there is a development of the concepts of an a@krti, a jati, and a dravya. 
Originally akrti is seen as the form of an object. As a distinguishable property 
of many individual objects, one identifies it as that by virtue of which an 
individual object is a member of a class (jati). He says that under the influence 
of category-theory (Vaisesika) there is a tendency to identify form and class, or 
Gkrti and jati. 

BIARDEAU (1964: 61) concludes that Patafijali is still bound to considering 
concrete objects of everyday use and is unable to conceive of an abstract generic 
property as she says Vatsyiyana and even Gautama do. She sums up her 
discussion of the passages in the Mahabhasya saying that it is clear that an akrti 
constitutes the permanent perceptual element which permits fixed speech to 
apply to transient things. 

10 ScHARF (1990: 11-21, 27-48). 
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The failure of many scholars to grasp Patafijali’s conception of a 
class property and his use of the terms ‘Gkrti’ and ‘jati’ for it is due to 
their failure to connect interrelated passages scattered throughout the 
Mahabhasya. By examining these passages together his concept 
becomes readily apparent. 

Panini 5.1.119, ‘bhava’, ‘simanya’, ‘akrti’ and ‘jati’ 

Panini 5.1.119, tasya bhavas tvatalau, accounts for the formation of 
familiar abstract terms such as ‘vrksatva (treeness)’, ‘gotva (cowness)’, 
‘suklatva and suklata (whiteness)’. It provides the taddhita suffixes -tva 
and -tal after a word if the essence (bha@va) of the object denoted by the 
word is to be denoted by the derivate. According to Katyayana’s 
varttika 5, yasya gunasya bhavad dravye sabdanivesas tadabhidhaine 
tvatalau, -tva and -tal occur to denote a property (guna). The word 
derived by providing one of these suffixes after a quality word denotes 
the quality (tadabhidhane tvatalau) due to the presence of which (yasya 
gunasya bh&vat) in a substance, the quality word denotes the substance 
(dravye Sabdanivesah). Similarly, the word derived by providing one of 
these suffixes after a generic term denotes the property (guna) due to 
the presence of which in a substance, the generic term denotes the 
substance. Hence ‘suklatva’ denotes the quality white, and ‘vrksatva’ 
denotes the generic property by virtue of having which a tree is a tree. !! 


‘1 BIARDEAU (1964) makes a small but critical error in translating Patafijali 
on 5.1.119 that contributes to her mistaken conclusion that an G@krti is always 
a concrete shape. She translates ‘vartin’ as “subsisting element” taking it to 
refer to the dravya. She erroneously connects the passage in which this term 
occurs with the previous passage in which Patafjali states that a substance is 
a stable element in relation to transient qualities (see SCHARF 1990: 27-30). She 
concludes that words ending in the abstract suffixes ‘tva’ and ‘tal’ would denote 
the substance! She says, “un suffix abstrait, méme s’il est attaché a un adjectif, 
ne signifie pas le genre d’une qualité... Il se rapporte en réalité 4 la substance 
qui forme le support de la qualité ... (p. 59)” She then generalizes this to deny 
that Patafijali considers an Gkrti to be a condition for the occurrence of such a 
suffix (bhava), “C’est la recherche méme de ]’élément stable qui trahit d’ailleurs 
qu’il s’agit encore d’un aspect de l’universel, mais Patafjali ne met le bhava en 
rapport ni avec l’akrti, ‘forme spécifique’, ni avec la jati, ‘classe’, ni avec le 
simainya, ‘trait commun’ (p. 59).” 

Her general conclusion that an Gkrts is a concrete structure is drawn from the 
impression that Patafijali says that a substance, rather than an Gkyti inhering 
in that substance, is the condition for the occurrence of an abstract suffix. This 
impression, in turn, is based on a small but critical mistake in translation. 
' Hence the general conclusion is undermined by correcting the mistake. The 
term ‘vartin’ does not refer to the substratum of a property here it refers to the 
’ condition for the usage of the suffixes ‘tva’ and ‘tal’. See Kaiyata, “vartyabhavad 
iti. vartanam vartah. vrttir ity arthah. varto ‘sminn astiti varti pratyayarthah ...” 
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The terms ‘vThitva (riceness)’ and ‘yavatva (barleyness)’ are formed 
just like the term ‘vrksatva’. The former denotes the generic property by 
virtue of having which rice is rice, and the latter denotes the generic 
property by virtue of having which barley is barley. Patafijali uses each 
of these terms under Panini 1.2.58, varttika 1 as examples of the single 
saimanya denoted by a generic term on the view under which 1.2.58 is 
stated. 

Panini 1.2.58, jatyakhyayam ekasmin bahuvacanam anyatarasyam, 
states an extension (atideéa) regarding the use of the plural 
terminations. A plural number termination optionally occurs for one 
object (ekasmin) if the word refers to a class (jati).'” Katyayana’s first 
varttika with Patafijali’s commentary explain the purpose of the satra 
and the assumptions under which it is stated: 

1. jatyakhyayam sdmanydbhidhandd aikarthyam. 

jatyakhyayam simanyabhidhanad aikarthyam bhavisyati. yat tad vrthau 
vrthitvam yave yavatvam gargye gargyatvam tad ekam tac ca vivaksitam. 
tasyaikatvad ekavacanam eva prapnoti. isyate ca bahuvacanam sydd iti tac 
cantarena yatnam na sidhyatit: jatyakhyayam ekasmin bahuvacanam. 
evam artham idam ucyate. 

“(Proponent:) Jf (the word). refers to a class, it has one object because 
it denotes a general property (samanyq). 

If the word refers to a class, it will have one object because it denotes 
a general property. The riceness (vrthitva) in rice, the barleyness 
(yavatva) in barley, the gargyaness in Gargya, is a single thing and it is 
what the speaker intends. Because it is a single thing, just a singular 
number termination obtains. But it is desired that the plural should 
occur too and that doesn’t succeed without an effort. Hence Panini 
states. ‘A plural (number termination) occurs for one (object) if (the 
word) refers to a class.’ It is for this purpose that the present sétra is 
stated.” 

The sitra itself, by assuming that if a word refers to a jati it refers to 
a single entity (ekasmin), under the most straightforward interpreta- 
tion, identifies the jati with that single entity. Similarly, Katyayana’s 


and, most explicitly, Nagesa, “... guniparesu sukladisu guna eva vartt.” MBhS, 
vol. 4. p. BOOb. 

® T translate ‘ati’ as “class” rather than “generic property” for the follow- 
ing reason: The first objection raised against the sara in Pataijali’s commen- 
tary asserts that the plural terminations are naturally appropriate because 
there are many objects. Nothing in the word ‘class property’ implies that there 
are many objects while the word ‘class’ does. Translating ‘jati’ as ‘class’ here 
brings out the implication which the first objection shows is present in the term 
‘ate’. 


ee 
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first varttika refers to that same single entity using the term ‘samanya’. 
Patafijali echoes the use of the term ‘sama@nya’ and gives riceness and 
barleyness as examples of such entities, using the terms ‘urihitva’ and 
‘yavatva’ ending in the abstract suffix -tva in accordance with 5.1.119. 

Under 1.2.58, varttika 7, Patafijali refers to the single entity denoted 
by a generic term using the term ‘jati’. varttika 6 argues that saitra 1.2.58 
need not be stated. A special rule to account for the use of the plural 
number terminations in the case of a generic term is not necessary 
because a generic term denotes both a generic property (jai) and 
individual substances (dravya).'° Katyayana’s statement of the reason 
together with Patafijali’s comment is as follows. 

7. jatisabdena hi dravyabhidhanam. 

jatisabdena hi dravyam apy abhidhiyate jatir apt. 

“(Proponent:) Because a generic term denotes a substance. 

Because a generic term denotes a substance too, as well as a generic 
property.” 

Here Patafjali uses the term ‘jati’ for the entity called ‘s&amanya’ in 
varitika 1 and of which vrihitva and yavatva are examples. 

Now in the Paspasaéhnika Patafijali states that the assumption 
under which 1.2.58 has to be stated is that a word denotes an a@krti. He 
Says: 

Gkrytim padartham mated jatyakhyayam ckasmin bahuvacanam anyata- 
rasyam (1.2.58) ay ucyate. 

“Panini composed 1.2.58, jatyakhydyam ckasmin bahucacanam anya- 
tarasyam, considering that a generic term denotes a class property 
(Gkrti).” 14 

Here Patafijali uses the term ‘Gkrti’ for the entity which he calls a ‘jai’ 
under 1.2.58, varttika 7. 

Hence, Patafijali himself identifies an Gkrti as a jati and as a 
samanya which is in turn what Panini 1.2.58 refers to with the term 
ati’. Patafijali uses terms ending in the suffix -tva to denote examples 
of such entities. According to the view adopted under 5.1.119 varttika 
5, such entities are properties (guna) of substances (dravya), and these 
properties are considered to be the essence (bhava) of an object, namely, 
that by virtue of having which it is what it is. 

Both Katyayana and Patafjali discuss the question of the 
denotation of generic terms under 1.2.58 in terms of whether a jati or 


13 When the generic property is intended as principal, because it is one 
object, the’ singular occurs. When the individual substances are intended as 
principal, because they are denoted as separate entities, they are many and the 
‘plural termination occurs-naturally. 4 
'4-MBh, vol..1, p. 6, lines 9-10. 
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an individual substance (dravya) is denoted.!® The major question at 
issue is whether the object denoted is a single object or many objects. 
The same issue permeates the debate whether a generic term (jatisabda) 
denotes an Gkrti or a dravya under 1.2.64, sarupainam ekaésesa 
ekavibhaktau. This is most evident in the discussions related to the 
application of the rule that one remains (varttikas 1-3, 28-35, 52, 59) 
and the occurrence of different number-terminations (varttukas 27, 46, 
53-54).!6 With the same point at issue on the same topic with the same 
alternative (that the generic term denotes a dravya), the discussion 
under 1.2.58 uses the term ‘jati’ and the discussion under 1.2.64 uses the 
term ‘Gkrti’. One is forced to conclude that the terms are synonymous. 
The term ‘Gkrti’ under 1.2.64 means a class property. The reason the 
term ‘jati’ is used instead under 1.2.58 is that Panini himself uses it in 
the sitra. Therefore the terms ‘Gkrti’ and ‘ja@ti’ are used synonymously 
for a class property in the Mahabhasya. 


Definitions of a jati under 4.1.63 


Under Panini 4.1.63, jater astrivisayad ayopadhat, Patafijali quotes 
two verses which define a jati. On the condition that a feminine object 
is to be denoted, 4.1.63 introduces the suffix nzs after a nominal base 
denoting a jati which is not restricted to the feminine and which does 
not have a penultimate y.!7 Patafijali cites two verses to explain the 
nature of a jati to which the sitra refers: 
jater ity ucyate ka jatir nima? 

(The sdtra) says, “after a word denoting a jati. What is a jati?” 
akrtigrahana jatir linganam ca na sarvabhak; sakrdakhyatanirgrahya 
gotram ca caranaih saha. 

“That which is known by means of a shape is a jati. So is that which 
does not partake of all genders and which taught once with respect to 
one object is recognizable in others. Lineage is also a jati, as are 
branches of Vedic learning.” 

apara aha pradurbhivavinasabhyam  sattvasya yugapad gunaih; 
asarvalingam bahvartham tam jatim kavayo viduh; gotram ca caranaini ca. 
“Someone else says: 

That which manifests, simultaneously with qualities, at the appearance 
of an individual substance and disappears, simultaneously with them, 
at the disappearance of the substance, which does not have all genders 
and which resides in many objects, that the sages know to be a jati. 


15 See SCHARF 1990: 115-21. 
16 See SCHARF 1990: 123-75. 
17 See CARDONA 1988: 211-12. 
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They consider lineage and branches of Vedic learning jatis too.” !8 
Many of the characteristics attributed to a jaii in the verses Patafijali 
cites under 4.1.63 are explicitly attributed to an Gkrti under 1.2.64. The 
phrase, “Which taught once with respect to one object is recognizable 
in others (sakrdakhyatanirgrahya),” is used to describe a jati in the first 
verse under 4.1.63. Katyayana says, “And taught once, it is known,” 
of an Gkrti in 1.2.64, varttika 38, jrayate caikopadistam. The phrase, 
“Which resides in many objects (bahvartham),” is used to describe a jati 
in the second verse under 4.1.63. 1.2.64, varttikas 40’-40, and 56 (asti 
caikam anekddhikaranastham yugapat, etc.) assert being present in 
many substrata simultaneously as an essential feature of an Gkrti, and 
varitika 48 denies the possibility of this in attempting to refute the 
existence of an Gkrti.!® 

The phrase, “Which does not partake of all genders (linganaim ca na 
sarvabhak)” in the first verse, and the phrase, “Which does not have all 
genders (asarvalingam),” in the second verse, speak of a jati as being 
associated with fewer than the three genders. Under 1.2.64, varitika 53, 
Patanjali speaks of a jati as gender specific. He says, “A jati is gender 
specific; from origin to destruction it does not abandon the gender it 
starts out with (Gvistalinga jatir ...).” He uses the word ‘j@tz’ to refer to 
the very object which he has been calling an @krti throughout his 
commentary on 1.2.64. The reason he uses a different word for the same 
object at that point is that the statement is taken from his commentary 
on 1.2.52; visesananam cajateh.*° In that context the word ‘jati’ is used 
because it appears in the sdtra itself. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have seen that Patafijali uses the 
term ‘Gkrti’ to mean a class property in his commentary on 1.2.64 
concerning the denotation of generic terms. As such it is synonymous 
with the term ‘jGti’ meaning a generic property in the verses cited under 
4.1.63. The following paragraphs argue that Patafijali clearly 
distinguishes the concept of class property from shape and uses the term 
‘Gkrti’ for both of these independent concepts. 

The first quarter of the first verse describing a jati under 4.1.63 
clearly distinguishes a shape from a generic property. The shape or 
configuration (avayavasamnivesavisesa) of an object is a means of 


‘18 MBh, vol. 2, p. 225, lines 13-19. Referred to in MBh, vol. 1, p.303, lines 
19, 22. For the use of the term ‘jati’, see MBh, vol. 2, p. 208, line 22 — p. 209, 
line 5; p. 219, lines 3-6; p. 222, lines 5-6; p. 226, lines 20-22; p. 227, lines 17-19; 
p. 250, line 6-251, line 1; p. 259, lines 16-19. 

19 See SCHARF 1990: 59-76. 4 

20 See SCHARF 1990: 95 note 79. 
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knowing its jati.2! Here the word ‘akrti’ denotes the shape, and ‘jati’ 
denotes the generic property. As a further sign of distinguishing shape 
from generic property, the verses classify lineage and branches of Vedic 
learning, where shape is not an identifying factor, as ja@tis are. 

Yet, in commenting on this very sttra, Patafijali uses the word 
‘Gkrti’ to refer to a generic property. Just after using the term ‘akrti’ for 
shape as distinguished from generic property, he uses it to refer to a 
generic property ~ the very meaning from which he has just 
distinguished its previous meaning. 

According to the second verse, youthfulness (kawmarya) is not 
considered a jati because it does not appear at a person’s birth and last 
until the person’s death.”” The first two lines of the second verse are not 
satisfied. The nominal base ‘kuma@ra’ denotes youth. 4.1.20, vayasi 
prathame, provides that the suffix nip occurs after a nominal base 
denoting the first stage of life, if a feminine object is to be denoted.” 
This gives the feminine form ‘kumar? (girl)’.”4 A bahuvrthi compound is 
formed meaning ‘he whose wife is (just) a girl (kumar? bharya yasya sa)’. 
6.3.34, striyah pumvad bhasitapumskad antin samanadhikarane striyam 
aptiranipriyadisu, applies so that in the compound the word ‘kumar?’ 
appears like its masculine counterpart from the same base, ‘kwmara’.”° 
The result is ‘kumarabharyah.’ 

According to the first verse, youthfulness (kawmarya) is considered 
a jatt. The nominal base ‘kumara’ denotes a jati, occurs in genders other 
than the feminine and does not have a penultimate y. Hence 4.1.63 
applies to form ‘kumarv’ ending in the suffix n7s in the feminine.?° When 


ah See Kaiyata: dkrtigrahand. avayavasamnivesavisesavyangyety arthah. 
MBhS vol. 4, p. 80a. OJIHARA (1967) discusses the meaning of these verses in 
detail. The phrase, “That which is known by means of a shape (@krt7) is a generic 
property (jat: (akrtigrahana jatih])” is so close to Gautama 2.2.68, “A shape is 
that which makes known the generic property and its indicatory marks (akrtir 
jatilingakhya)” , that it is more likely that the first verse Patafijali cites under 
4.1.63 and Gautama 2.2.68 refer to the same idea than that Patafijali cut a 
distinction between a jati and an Gkrti in a manner as different from Gautama’s 
as BIARDEAU (1964: 48-49) suggests (see note 8 above). 

2 Under 5.3.55, atisdyane tamabisthanau, Pataiijali says, “That which is 
obtained by birth is a generic property and there are no superior and inferior 
degrees of this object. (jananena ya prapyate sa jatir na caitasyarthasya prakar- 
sipakarsau stah.)” MBh vol. 2, p. 414, line 4. 

23 See CARDONA 1988: 211-12. 

4 6.4.148 deletes the final a of ‘kumara’ before the 7 of the suffix. See SCHARF 
_ (1990: 152 note 56). 

25 See CARDONA 1988: 268-69. 

6 This is identical to the word ‘kumari’ ending in nip. Hence in order to 
show a different speech form resulting from conceiving youthfulness as a generic 
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the bahuvrthi compound is formed meaning ‘he whose wife is a girl’, 
6.3.41, j@tes ca, applies providing an exception to 6.3.34: In the 
compounds formed on the conditions under which 6.3.34 applies, a term 
denoting a jati in the feminine does not appear like its masculine 
counterpart from the same base. The result is ‘kwmartbharyah’ in which 
‘kum@r7’ retains its feminine suffix.”’ 

In order to determine the scope of the qualification, “which is not 
restricted to the feminine (astrivisayad)” in 4.1.63, Patafijali asks 
whether the word must occur in the feminine “in the same G@krti” or “in 
any Gkrti”: 
athastrivisayad iti katham idam vijiaiyate: samainaiyam akrtau yad 
astrivisayam iti, Ghosvit kvacid yad astrivisayam iti. 

“How is (the phrase) ‘which is not restricted to the feminine’ 
understood: ‘which is not restricted to the feminine in the same Gkrti,’ 
or ‘which is not restricted to the feminine in any Gkrti’?” 8 

Similarly, in order to determine the scope of the qualification, “which 
has a masculine counterpart from the same base (bhasitapumskad)” in 
6.3.34, Patanjali asks whether the first constituent of the compound 
must have a masculine counterpart “in the same G@krti” or “in any 
Gkrti” . 

bhasitapumskad iti katham idam vijiiadyate: samanayam akrtau yad 
bhasitapumskam Ghosvit kvacid yad bhasitapumskam iti. 

“How is (the phrase) ‘which has a masculine counterpart from the same 
base’ understood: ‘which has a masculine counterpart from the same 
base in the same @krtz’, or ‘which has a masculine counterpart from the 
same base in any Gkrti’?” *® 

In both cases, Patafijali uses the word ‘@krtz’ in the phrase, “in the same 
akrti (samanayam akrtau).” The a&krti here is the semantic condition for 
usage of the word (pravrttinimitta).*° One of the conditions for usage for 


property, Patafijali must derive the compound where the different conception 
shows its effect in the retention of the feminine suffix. 

27 kah punar etayor jatilaksanayor visesah | yatha pirvam jatilaksanam tatha 
kumaribharya iti bhavitavyam yathottaram tatha kumarabharya iti bhavitavyam. 
MBh vol. 2, p. 225, lines 20-21. 

28 MBh vol. 2, p. 225, lines 22-23. 

29 MBh vol. 3, p. 150, lines 3-4. See MBh vol. 2, p. 408, lines 13-19; vol. 3, 
p. 268, lines 4-14. 

39 See samanayam akriav ekasmin pravrttinimitte in the Kasika, part 2, p. 
707. (= KNP, part 5, p. 221.) The term ‘@krti’ in the phrase, samanayam akrtau 

-is not restricted to just jatis. It extends to the condition for use (pravrttinimatta) 
of other nominal speech forms as well. However, Patafijali always uses it when 
‘ the condition for use of a generic term is involved. See under satras 1.2.66-68 
(MBh vol. 1, p. 247, lines 17-20; p. 248, lines 4-24) and 7.1.74, varitika 5, na va 
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all nominal bases to which 4.1.63 applies (and all of the bases which 
6.3.41 excepts from the application of the general rule 6.3.34), and with 
which Patajijali’s question is therefore concerned, is a generic property. 
The semantic condition for usage, here called Gkrti, of nominal bases 
denoting a generic property is a generic property (jati).?! 


samanayam akrtau bhasitapumskavijianat and bhasya (MBh vol. 3, p. 268, lines 
4-14). Under 2.2.28, tena saheti tulyayoge (MBh vol. 1, p. 429, lines 2-4) and 
5.3.28, daksinottarabhyam atasuc (MBh vol. 2, p. 408, lines 13-14) it is used 
specifically for directions but the discussion there refers to the more general 
discussion under 6.3.34. Hence we should understand that the meaning pravrtti- 
nimitta is an extension of the meaning jafi rather than that the meaning j@ti is 
a limitation of the meaning pravrttinimitta. 

31 Patafijali’s discussion under 4.1.63 seems to conclude that the qualifica- 
tion, “which is not restricted to the feminine (astrivisayad),” applies to a term 
in any meaning. Hence it applies to the words ‘dront’ meaning trough, ‘kuti’ 
meaning hut, and ‘patr?’ meaning a particular kind of pot. Each of these words 
occurs only in the feminine in these meanings, but occurs in the masculine and 
neuter in other meanings. According to Kaiyata and Nagega, ‘drona’ meaning 
a certain measure occurs in the masculine, ‘kuta’ meaning a particular pot is 
used in the masculine, and ‘patra’ meaning a pot in general occurs in the 
masculine and neuter (MBhS vol. 4, p. 81b-82a). If the qualification astrivisaya 
limited the application of 4.1.63 to a term which is not restricted to the feminine 
in the same meaning, it would not apply to these. By accepting that the 
qualification limits the application of 4.1.63 to a term which is not restricted to 
the feminine in any meaning, these words are included within the scope of 
4.1.63. However, with the qualification astrivisaya interpreted in this way the 
condition for the application of the si#ra is too broad. It includes the word 
‘mala’ meaning a garland and the word ‘balaka’ meaning a crane. These words 
also occur in genders other than the feminine in other meanings. The word 
‘mala’ meaning rubbing occurs in the masculine, and meaning a certain field 
occurs in the neuter; the word ‘balaka’, as derived from ‘bala + aka’, meaning 
braggard, agrees in gender with the word it qualifies. But it is not desired that 
4.1.63 apply to them. To prevent vis from occurring after the nominal bases to 
which the sara should not apply, Patajijali suggests including the derivates 
‘mala’ and ‘balaka’ of these bases in the set beginning with ‘aja’. 4.1.4 provides 
the suffix tap for the members of the set beginning with ‘aja’ as an exception 
to 4.1.63. Panini 4.1.4. ajadyatas tap. The affix tap occurs after a base ending 
in a and specifically in the derivates ‘aja’, etc. See CARDONA 1988: 211. astu 
kvacid yad astrivisayam iti, | katham mala balaiketi | ajadisu pathah karisyate. 
MBh vol. 2, p. 225, lines 25-26. 

On the other hand, Patafijali concludes that the qualification, “which has 
a masculine counterpart from the same base (bhasitapumskad)”, in 6.3.34, 
applies to a term only in the same meaning. astu samanayam akrtau yad 
bhasitapumskam iti. MBh vol. 3, p. 150, lines 6—7. 

Haradattamisra concludes in his Padamajijari commentary on 4.1.63 that 
there too the qualification applies to a term in the same meaning, not in any 
meaning. With this qualification the application of 4.1.63 is too narrow. It does 
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Hence Patafijali uses the word ‘akrti’ to refer to a generic property 
under 4.1.63. He does so just after citing a verse the first quarter of 
which clearly distinguishes between a shape (akrti) and a generic 
property (jai). Therefore, he uses the word ‘adkrti’ to refer to two types 
of objects, a generic property and a shape, which he clearly 
distinguishes from each other. 

We have seen that Patafijali uses the term ‘Gkrti’ in two distinct 
meanings: 1) a class property, and 2) a shape. In the first sense it is 
equivalent to a generic property (j@ti), and in the second to a 
configuration (avayavasamsthana). Given the synonymous use of the 
terms a@krti and jati in the sense of class property, what evidence is there 
for the distinction that ‘Gkrti’ means class property and ‘j@ti’ means 
class? Given the fact that these two terms are used for a property which 
is considered to be the essence of an individual substance, how can 
anyone insist that an @krti is always a concrete shape? 

Moreover, the phrase, “That which is known by means of a shape 
(akrt1) is a generic property (jati [akriigrahana jatih])” is so close to 
Gautama 2.2.68, “A shape is that which makes known the generic 
property and its indicatory marks (@krtir jatilingakhya),” that it is more 
likely that the first verse Patafijali cites under 4.1.63 and Gautama 
2.2.68 refer to the same idea than that Patafjali cut a distinction 
between a jati and an Gkrti in a manner as different from Gautama’s as 
some scholars have suggested. *” 

In summary, Patajfijali uses the term ‘@krti’ in two distinct senses: 
1) the shape which a material has, and 2) the class property which 
identifies what sort of thing an individual object is. In the second sense, 
it is synonymous with the term ‘jati’, both of which terms are used by 
Patafijali to refer to both the class and the class property.** It is quite 


not apply to form the derivates, ‘dron?’, ‘kuti’, and ‘patra’. He suggests including 
them in the set of bases beginning with ‘gaura’. 4.1.41, sidgauradibhyas ca 
provides for the feminine suffix vis after the bases of the set beginning with 
‘gaura (white)’ as well as after bases ending in an affix marked with s. gawradi- 
pathat siddham. KNP, part 3, p. 369. Note that ‘drona’ does appear eleventh in 
the set beginning with ‘gaura’ in the Kasika, part 1, p. 328. 

32 See above p. 4 note 8. 

33 T have discussed the use of the terms ‘@krti’ and ‘jati’ for a class property 
in the body of this paper, not their use for a class. Under Panini 1.2.64, varttika 
49, vindse pradurbhave ca sarvam tatha syat implies that the class property is 
identical to the class. This varttika raises the following objection against the 
view that a generic term denotes a class property: If a generic term denotes a 
class property, to say that the denoted object comes into being or dies is to say 

‘that all of the individuals of the kind do so. This objection makes sense for a 
class but not for a class property. It is true that if a class property is destroyed, 
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clear that a shape may serve as a class property too in the case of certain 
classes of material objects, and that a visible shape makes a good 
example of a class property. However, this does not imply that an 
author who uses the term ‘Gkrti’ in both senses is limited to conceive of 
a class property as an entity with concrete structure perceptible by the 
senses. 

It is well known that the discourse in the Mahabhasya makes sudden 
shifts in point of view. In each new point of view Patafijali takes up in 
philosophical discussions, he may represent a different tradition of 
thought prevalent at his time. For example in the Paspasahnika 
passages cited in the beginning of this paper, when he discusses whether 
a form is permanent or transient, he states three points of view: 1) It is 
absolute and immutable (kuitasthanitya). 2) It is permanent in the sense 
that it is recognized as the same even with changed particulars 
(pravahanitya). 3) It is transient. It is clear in this discussion that it is 


then there are no longer any objects of the class either. But if a class property 
comes into being or manifests itself, it does not imply that every object that 
ever is, was, or will be of that kind comes into being with it. It implies only that 
at least one does. As varttika 40’, asta caikam anekadhikaranastham yugapat 
states, and Patafijali’s discussion under varttzka 43 makes clear, the class 
property has the relation of being wholly present in each of its substrata. Hence 
one individual of the class is sufficient to manifest the class property. 

A class does not have the relation of being wholly present in each of its 
substrata. A class has the relation with individual objects of the class of being 
one object in relation to all of the individual objects collectively, just as the 
number 3 is a single object in relation to three individual objects collectively (it 
has vyasajyavrtti). Hence a class requires all of the individual objects of the class 
to come into being in order for it to come into being. So speaking of the class 
as coming into being implies that all individuals of the class come into being. 
Understanding the object as a class better suits the intent of the objection 
raised in varttika 47 than understanding it as a class property does. See SCHARF 
1990: 69 note 57, and 154-56 varitika 49 translation. Note that Kaiyata states 
the objection as applying to a class property and reinterprets the varttika to 
mean as much. See SCHARF 1990: 156 note 63. 

We consider a class to be the collection or set of all objects in which the class 
property is present. It is a single object different from the objects it encompas- 
ses. We further distinguish between the class property and the class. Neither 
Katyayana nor Patafijali distinguishes between a class property and the class 
it serves to define, or between a generic property and the genus it serves to 
define. They do consider an akrti a property because they speak of it as residing 
in substrata just as qualities do. These substrata are the individual substances 
of the class. Katyayana in varttikas 40, 41, 48. 55, and 56, and Pataiijali in his 
commentary thereon, speak of it in relation to its substrata. But this does not 
imply that it is an entity distinct from the class itself. Indeed, number and 
action are also considered to be properties of objects in which they inhere. 
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not a single conception of an G@krti that he means as having these 
mutually contradictory characteristics. The same word is used in each 
case for a distinctly conceived entity. 

Therefore, Patafijali uses the term ‘akrti’ in different meanings, and 
in one of those meanings it refers to a very clear concept of an abstract 
generic property. Because Patajijali had a clear conception of an 
abstract generic property in the 2nd c. B.C.E., the assertion that this 
concept developed several centuries later** is baseless. 


Appendix: GOLDSTUCKER 


GOLDSTUCKER (1860: 168-171, with notes 180 and 182) maintained that the 
term ‘Gkrtc’ means ‘species’ in distinction to ‘jati’? which means ‘genus’. From 
OJIHARA’s (1967) perspicacious analysis of Patafijali’s definitions of a generic 
property (see my dissertation § 1.2.5) it is sufficiently apparent that 
GOLDSTUCKER’s interpretation was due to a misunderstanding. It seems that he 
did not understand the meaning of the passage he quotes (p. 168, note 180) from 
Visvanatha’s commentary on Gautama 2.2.59. Visvanatha gives the gloss 
‘avayavasamsthanavisesa’ of the term ‘akrti’ by which he says that in the 
Nyayasitras (specifically in the section this dissertation discusses. 2.2.58 69) 
the term ‘Gkrti’ means the specific configuration of parts, or more loosely, the 
shape. It is now generally recognized that this 1s the meaning of the term ‘Gkrti’ 
in the Nyayasitras and its ancient commentaries. It does not mean species 
there. In addition, GOLDSTUCKER misunderstood the term ‘grahana’ in the first 
verse Patafijali cites under Panini 4.1.63, and Kaiyata’s comment on it. He 
quotes both the verse and Kaiyata to establish that Panini used the term ‘jati’ 
in the sense in which Gautama used the term ‘@krti’, namely (in his view), 
species. He translates the first segment of the verse, akrtigrahana jatih, with the 
words, “jati has (in Panini) the sense of Gkrti” (note 182, p. 170). 
Misunderstanding ‘grahana’ to signify the equivalence of the two terms. He 
then points out Kaiyata’s comment, akrtir grahanam yasyah sakrtigrahanava- 
yavasannivesavisesavyangyety arthah, in order to show that Kaiyata glosses the 
term ‘Gkrti’ as ‘avayavasannivesavisesa’. This means the same as ‘avayavasam- 
sthanavisesa’ by which Visvanatha glosses ‘akrti’ in his comment on Gautama 
2.2.59. This indeed does show that the term ‘dkrti’ means the same thing in the 
first verse under Panini 4.1.63 as it does in Gautama 2.2.59. However, it does 
not have the meaning ‘species’ which GOLDSTUCKER attributed to it. Nor is it 
synonymous with the term ‘jati’ in Panini 4.1.63. The term ‘grahana’ in 4.1.63 
means that by means of which something is grasped. Hence the verse segment 
does not identify jati and akrti, rather, it clearly distinguishes them. It says, 
“That which is known by means of an Gkrti is a jati.” Kaiyata’s comment 
(which GOLDSTUCKER left untranslated) clearly states this. Kaiyata says, 
“That the means of grasping which (grahanam) is an Gkrti is akrtigrahana; the 
meaning is: that which is indicated by a specific configuration of parts.” Hence 
the verse segment is rather similar to Gautama 2.2.68, akrtir jatilingakhya, 


4 See above p. 4 note 9. 74 
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which describes an Gkrti as that which makes known a jati and its indicatory 
marks. We may therefore conclude that the term ‘akrti’ in the Nyayastitra and 
the ancient commentaries on it means the configuration or shape which serves 
to make known the generic property (jaz). 35 We may further conclude that this 
is precisely the sense in which the term ‘@krti’ is used in the verse Patanjali cites 
under Panini 4.1.63. It clearly follows that GOLDSTUCKER’s contention that the 
term ‘jati’ for Panini means what the term ‘a@krti’ means for Gautama is false. 
Rather, the passages discussed show no difference in meaning at all. The term 
‘jati’ has the same sense in Panini as it has in Gautama; for both it is that of 
which a configuration or shape (@krti) is an indicatory mark. 
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THE ASIDDHA/ASIDDHAVAT RECONSIDERED 
By Toru Yagi, Osaka 


One of the topics focussed in recent years in the field of Indian 
indigenous grammar is the problem of the order of application of rules 
in derivation. The term asiddha which I shall discuss here is inseparably 
involved with this problem. As is well known, the term asiddha is used 
twice in the Astadhyayi of Panini, namely in Si. 6.1. 86 and Si. 8.2.1, 
while the term asiddhavat is found once in Si. 6.4.22. 

Concerning these rules, such learned scholars as JOSHI, KIPARSKY, 
ROODBERGEN, BRONKHORST and CARDONA have proposed their own 
interpretations, which are not in perfect accord. Various interpretations 
proposed so far can be classified into three types: the first one is the 
traditional interpretation offered by Katyayana, which is followed by 
Patafijali and the later indigenous commentators; the second one is the 
interpretation of modern scholars, being represented by that of 
CARDONA, in line, on the whole, with the traditional one; and the third 
one is the new interpretation of BRONKHORST. In this paper. T would 
like to reconsider some points at issue! from the viewpoint of the 
traditional interpretation, especially that of Kaiyata. 


I. If I understand correctly, the crucial points are as follows: (i) 
according to the traditional interpretation, the term asiddha is 
equivalent to the term asiddhavat;” and so, the above-mentioned three 
rules are all rules of transfer, (practically rules of suspension). (ii) the 
view of CARDONA, among others, is this: Si. 6.4.22 is a mere suspension 
rule because we cannot specify the two rules concerned owing to the 
wording “asiddhavad atra bhat (= asiddhavad abhiyam abhiye kartavye 


! Such problems as discussed by JOSHI 1982, JosHt & KIPARSKY 1979 and 
JOSHI & ROODBERGEN 1987, that is, among others, the asiddha and the asiddha 
principles, the relation between the asiddhatva, Pbh. 50 and the sthanivadbhava, 
and the problem whether or not the intervention of Pbh. 50 should be confined 
only to the case in which the bahiranga rule in question is nothing but a rule 
relative to two pdadas, are set aside. 

2 This is clear enough from Katyayana’s motivation for formulating the 
_ three rules in question and the examples cited by Patafnijali, as has been pointed 
out by BRONKHORST 1980, p. 77, 11.16-29; p. 79, 11.8-29. 
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or abhiyam prati)” ?, while Si. 6.1.86 and Sa. 8.2.1 are both suspension 
rules which come to have for their effect to prescribe the application 
order.t This is due to the fact that we can specify the two rules 
concerned on account of their wordings “satvatukor asiddhah (ekah 
parvaparayoh)” and “pirvatrasiddham (*param)”. (iii) The opinion of 
BRONKHORST is as follows: as the term asiddha is not the same as the 
term asiddhavat, the values of the two terms must be different from each 
other; therefore, Sti. 6.4.22 is a mere rule of transfer, while both Si. 
6.1.86 and St. 8.2.1 are the very rules prescribing the order of 
application and are not the rules which eventually come to be 
equivalent to the rules prescribing the order of application.° 


II. It would be reasonable to adopt for the term siddha such translations 
as “réalisé, acquis, valide” (RENOU), “effected” (JOSHI, KIPARSKY), 
“having taken effect” (BRONKHORST) and “accomplished, established” 
(CARDONA) in consideration of the Dh. 4.83 “sidhu (sidhi) samraddhau 
(the root sidh- is used in the sense of accomplishment)” and of the 
Amarako§a 3.1.100c “siddhe nirvrttanispannau (the words nirvrtta- and 
nispanna- are synonymous with the word siddha-)”. The same would 
hold for the term asiddha®: “non réalisé, provisoirement suspendu” 
(RENOU), “not effected” (JOSHI, KIPARSKY), “not having taken effect” 
(BRONKHORST) and “not accomplished, not established, suspended” 
(CARDONA). 

And it is commonly accepted that there exists a clear distinction 
between the notion of prapta and that of siddha in the context of 
derivation.’ The verb prap- is used so long as the application of a rule, 
an operation prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the operation 
is theoretically expected, that is to say, so long as a given form at a 
given stage of derivation fulfills some given condition, apart from the 
question whether the application of the rule, the operation prescribed 
by the rule or the result obtained by the operation is definitive or not. 
Meanwhile, the root sidh- is employed only when the application of a 
rule, an operation prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the 
operation is to be definitively accomplished. 


3 CARDONA 1988, p. 494, 1.8-p. 496, 1.10. 

* Thid., p. 78, 11.9-15. See also JOSHT 1982, p. 153, 1.3 from the bottom-p. 
154, 1.3; JOSHI & ROODBERGEN 1987, p. 543, note 5. 

5 BRONKHORST 1980, p. 73, 11.4-17. 

* A negative compound consisting of two components na + siddha (not 
siddha). See Sti. 2.2.6 “nai” and Si. 6.3.73 “nalopo natah”. 


7 For example, RENOU 1942; BRONKHORST 1980, pp. 82-83; KIPARSKY 
1987, p. 300. 
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Therefore, it would be allowable to presume as follows. On the one 
hand, (i) the term asiddha primarily means that a rule was “not 
established” as such, or that, whether the application of a rule, an 
operation prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the operation, 
it was “not accomplished” at a given earlier stage of derivation. 
Consequently, (ii) the term asiddha implies a situation in which a rule 
still remains unestablished, or in which, whether the application of a 
rule, an operation prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the 
operation, it still remains unaccomplished, and the term amounts to 
having such an adjective value as “incompiete, not valid, invalid”. In 
other words, the term asiddha means that a rule “has not been 
established” as such, or that, whether the application of a rule, an 
operation prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the operation, 
it “has not been accomplished”. On the other hand, if the term asiddha 
means “not having been established (as a rule)”, it implies (i) “as if 
asiddha” or (ii) “suspended, provisionally invalidated” because every 
rule has been established as it actually is. If the term asiddha means 
that the application of a rule, an operation prescribed by the rule or a 
result obtained by the operation “has not been accomplished”, it 
implies (i) “as if asiddha (not having been accomplished, not having 
taken effect)” or (ii) “suspended, provisionally invalidated, provision- 
ally anulled” when one rule has been already applied before the other 
rule. The term asiddha is thus allowed to be interpreted in two ways. I 
presume that it is this ambiguity of the term that has caused all the 
trouble with the interpretation of Panini’s term. 


II. The term asiddhavat is variously translated by scholars: “as if 
asiddha” (KIPARSKY), “as if it (= arule) had not taken effect; as if not 
having taken effect” (BRONKHORST) and “(whatever results from 
applying a siitra of this section is treated) as suspended; as though it (= 
something) had not come about; as though it (= a result obtained) had 
not taken effect” (CARDONA). With the notion of asiddha taken into 
account, the term asiddhavat means that a rule is as if it had not been 
established, or that, whether the application of a rule, an operation 
prescribed by the rule or a result obtained by the operation, it is as if 
it had not been accomplished. 


IV. What is asiddha? A sastra (rule) or a karya (operation or result 
_ obtained by the operation)? 
(i) As for what asiddha is, there are traditionally two theories. One 


.. theory says it is a sdstra which is asiddha, while the other holds it is a 


karya that is asiddha. Refuting the latter, Katyayana established the 
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former as a definitive theory.* And traditional commentators, from 
Patafijali down, generally follow this Sastrasiddhatva. So do modern 
scholars. ® 

(ii) With regard to the relation between a sastra and a karya, it would 
be reasonable to presume the following process. When a rule, once 
established (phase 1), is applied as a unique and appropriate rule (phase 
2), if the conditions for applying it are fulfilled and there is no other rule 
to be applied at the stage of its application or any other rule expected 
to be simultaneously applicable is legitimately rejected, then it takes 
effect without fail (phase 3). Consequently, an operation prescribed by 
the rule is necessarily effected (phase 4) and a result of the operation 
(i.e., a grammatical element) finally takes place (phase 5). In this 
process, if a rule has taken effect, then an operation is effected; 
therefore, if a ka@rya (whether an operation or a result obtained by the 
operation) is asiddha, then a sastra is asiddha. If an operation is effected, 
then a rule has taken effect; therefore, if a sastra is asiddha (whether at 
phase 1, 2 or 3), then a karya is asiddha. In other words, the 
sastrasiddhatva and the karydsiddhatva are equivalent. 


V. As referred to above, three kinds of interpretation have been 
proposed as regards such a rule as ‘A-sastre B-sastram asiddham’. Short 
of space, the illustration will be omitted. 

(i) The interpretation of Katyayana, followed by Patafijali and 
traditional commentators. According to this interpretation, the term 
asiddha “not having taken effect” is equivalent to the term asiddhavat 
“as if not having taken effect”; accordingly, the above-mentioned rule 
means that “when rule A (is to take effect), rule B (is as if it) has not 
taken effect”. Therefore, (a) the three rules, Si.6.4.22, 6.1.86 and 8.2.1, 
are all rules of transfer, practically rules of suspension. (b) This implies 
that, as far as the application order of rules A and B is concerned, rule 
B is applied and takes effect as a unique and appropriate rule not only 
because the conditions of its application are fulfilled, but also because 
there is no other rule to be applied (b1) or because any other rule 
expected to be simultaneously applicable is legitimately rejected 
according to the general principle (b2). Then rule A may or may not be 
applied and may (b3) or may not (b4) take effect, which is determined 


8 Vt. 5 ad St. 6.1.86. 

* But CARDONA 1988, p. 496, is of the opinion that it is a karya which is 
asiddha(vat) in the case of Si. 6.4.22, and that the term karya means “result 
obtained (by an operation)”, “what results from applying rules”, not necessa- 
rily an operation itself. 
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by these three rules. In other words, these rules do not intervene in the 
case that rules A and B are expected to be simultaneously applicable. 
(ii) The interpretation of CARDONA. According to him, the term asiddha 
means “not accomplished, not established”, and so, it amounts to the 
meaning “(provisionally invalidated, that is,) suspended”. The rule 
‘A-sastre (i.e., A-sastram prati) B-sastram asiddham’ is, therefore, 
interpreted as “with respect to rule A, rule B is suspended (whether 
having already take effect or being about to take effect)”. Thus the 
two rules, Si. 6.1.86 and Si. 8.2.1, are rules of suspension. This 
implies!° (a) once rule B has taken effect (a1), the result due to rule B 
does not become the given condition for applying rule A (a2); (b) if rule 
A and rule B are expected to be simultaneously applicable, rule A takes 
precedence over rule B even if rule B is expected to take precedence over 
rule A according to the general principle (b1), in other words, rule A and 
rule B can be applied in this order and not otherwise (b2). Therefore, 
unlike the interpretation of Katyayana, these two rules intervene, in 
spite of the general principle, also in the case that rule A and rule B are 
expected to be simultaneously applicable. 

As for Si. 6.4.22, it provides that “whatever results from applying 
a Siitra of this section is treated as suspended with respect to any other 
operation provided by a rule of the group that extends through the one 
headed by Si. 6.4.129 ...”. Si. 6.4.22 is also a rule of suspension as well 
as Si. 6.1.86 and Si. 8.2.1. However, while the latter two provide the 
suspension of a rule (sastrasiddha), the former prescribes the suspension 
of the result (karyasiddha).'! This implies: rule B is applied as a unique 
and appropriate rule not only because the conditions of its application 
are fulfilled, but also because there is no other rule to be applied (b1) or 
because any other rule expected to be simultaneously applicable is 
rejected legitimately according to the general principle (b2); then rule 
A may (b3) or may not (b4) be applied because the result obtained by 
the operation due to rule B is treated as suspended with respect to the 
operation provided by rule A.’ In other words, Si. 6.4.22 does not 
intervene in the case rules A and B are expected to be simultaneously 
applicable. What has been said above amounts to the same as in the 
case of the suspension of a rule (Sastrasiddha), that is, the interpretation 
of Si. 6.4.22 by Katyayana.!* Thus the interpretation of CARDONA is 
different from that of BRONK HORST; according to which, if two rules are 


10 Tbid.; p. 78, 11.8-15; p. 490, 11.2-8. 
It Thid., p. 81; p. 496, 11.2-10. 

12’ Thid., p. 490, 11.11-14. 

13 Thid., p. 490, 11.8-10. 
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expected to be simultaneously applicable, their application order is not 
determined by the general principle, but “we are free to choose which 
of the two rules ... will take effect first” .1* It is also different from the 
interpretation of KIPARSKY, according to which “both rules are as 
if asiddha with respect to each other. Accordingly, we apply rule A 
as if rule B were asiddha with respect to it, and we apply rule B as 
if rule A were asiddha with respect to it. In this way, although (6 
{i.e., “Rules apply sequentially” |) forces us to apply the rules in 
some order, 6.4.22 guarantees that this order will never make any 
difference.” 1° 

Thus, according to CARDONA, the motive for mentioning °vat resides 
in suspending the result of the operation prescribed by a rule. In other 
words, St. 6.1.86 and Si. 8.2.1 aim at, as it were, absolute suspension, 
that is, the suspension of the rule which implies that these two rules 
determine the precedence of one rule over the other when 
simultaneously applicable, while Si. 6.4.22 has for its purpose to 
suspend the result due to a rule, which implies that Si. 6.4.22 itself does 
not intervene in deciding the precedence between two rules. 16 However, 
even if Si. 6.4.22 is a rule prescribing the suspension of a rule according 
to the interpretation of Katyayana, the situation amounts to the very 
same.!” Besides, taking into account the worldly maxim ‘Devadatta- 
hantrhatanyaya’, we cannot but have recourse to suspension of rules. 8 
(iii) The interpretation of BRONKHORST. He gives the meaning “not 
having taken effect” for the term asiddha. Such a rule as ‘A-sastre 
(sidhyati sati) B-sastram asiddham’ means: “when rule A (is to take 
effect), rule B has not taken effect”. It goes without saving that a rule’s 
taking or not taking effect presupposes its application or 
nonapplication. Therefore, the fact that rule B has not taken effect 
implies that rule B has not been applied. Thus one could transfer the 
problem of whether a rule takes effect or not into the problem of the 
order of application of rules. !* According to him, “to say that rule B (lit. 
a later rule) has not taken effect when rule A (lit. an earlier rule) is to 
take effect, amounts to saying that rule A (lit. the earlier rule) takes 
effect before rule B (lit. the later rule) can take effect” .?° In other words, 
the above rule prescribes that rule A and rule B take effect in this order 


‘4 BRONKHORST 1980, p. 75, 11.11-12. 
'5 KIPARSKY 1987, p. 301, 11.14-19. 
16 See notes 3 and 12. 

17 See note 13. 

18 See VI. 

‘9 BRONKHORST 1980, p. 73, 1.10. 

20 Ibid., p. 73, 11.7-9. 
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if both or either of them can take effect. Thus both Si. 6.1.86 and Sa. 
8.2.1 are the very rules prescribing the order of application of rules, not 
merely equivalent to the rules prescribing the order of application of 
rules. This implies: (a) once rule B has taken effect (a1), rule A cannot 
take effect (a2) because it is prescribed that rule A and rule B can take 
effect in this order, not in the reverse order; (b) if rule A and rule B are 
expected to be simultaneously applicable, rule A takes effect first (b1) 
because it is prescribed that rule A and rule B can take effect in this 
order and not otherwise; then rule B may (b2) or may not (b3) take 
effect. 

As for St. 6.4.22, it means: “(a rule occurring in the section which 
begins with the present rule and extends) up to (the section governed 
by the adhikara) bhasya is as if it had not taken effect when (another 
rule contained in) this (section is to take effect)”. “It is self-evident that 
not much is gained by saying of a rule that it is as if it has not 
taken effect, when that rule has not taken effect. This would be a truism 
without value. That is to say, the effects of P.6.4.22 do not become 
interesting until a rule from the Abhtya-section has actually 
taken effect.” This implies: (a) once rule B has taken effect (a1), 
the result due to rule B does not become the given condition for 
applying (a2) or preventing (a3) rule A; (b) at the stage in which both 
rule A and rule B are expected to be simultaneously applicable, Si. 
6.4.22 does not intervene, that is to say, the application order of these 
rules is arbitrary. 

I think that the interpretation of BRONKHORST is new in the sense 
that we can explain synthetically both cases (a) and (b) in V-(ii) by just 
a single principle that rule A and rule B can take effect in this order and 
not otherwise. But it seems to me that his interpretation is virtually a 
synthetic paraphrase of the interpretation of modern scholars. 
According to him, such a rule as ‘A-sastre (sidhyati sati) B-sastram 
asiddham’ means (primarily): when rule A is to take effect, rule B has 
not taken effect. But, at such a concrete stage of derivation as, among 
others, konsificat or raja-bhis, when rule A is to take effect, rule B has 
taken effect in. reality, which, I suppose, troubled traditional 
commentators. In other words, in this case, in order to argue that rule 
B has not taken effect on condition that .rule A is to take effect, it is 
indispensable that rule B has in fact taken effect for the condition to 
have. been fulfilled. 


VI. We have already seen in IV-(ii) that the sdstrasiddhatva and the 
karyasiddhatva are equivalent whether the present karya means an 
operation or the.result obtained by the operation. Why, then, do 
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traditional commentators distinguish, as we have seen in IV-(i), one 
from the other and establish the sdstrasiddhatva as definitive? It is 
because, according to them, the suspension of a rule never fails to 
amount to the suspension of the result obtained by the operation due 
to the rule, but not vice-versa if the result is obtained by the operation 
of substitution, in other words, if another operation to be effected at a 
posterior stage is relative to an original. That is to say, they do not 
admit one to one correspondence between the suspension of a substitute 
and the revival of an original. To suspend the result obtained by an 
operation does not mean the restoration to the original state in which 
the operation was not yet effected; suspending the result obtained by an 
operation does not amount to the annulment of the operation itself once 
the operation has been effected.?! This is reinforced by the worldly 
maxim na hi devadattasya hantari hate devadattasya pradurbhavo bhavati: 
even if the murderer of Devadatta is put to death, Devadatta himself 
does not come to life at all. Such is the case in Grammar too: even if a 
substitute (of an original) is suspended, the (re-)appearance of the 
original does not come about at all. In this maxim, it is the murderer 
(hantr), not the action of murdering (hanana), that is put to death. 
Accordingly, if we admit that this maxim corresponds perfectly to the 
present problem, the present karya is to be understood as “the 
grammatical element in the quality of substitute, ie., the result 
obtained by an operation” ”, not as “the operation (of substitution)” . 78 


VII. Conclusion. According to the interpretation of Katyayana, 
followed by Patafijali and traditional commentators, the term asiddha 
“not having taken effect” is equivalent to the term asiddhavat “as if not 
having taken effect”. As to Sti. 6.1.86 and Si. 8.2.1 of such a type as 
‘A-sastre B-sastram asiddham’, if both rule A and rule B are expected to 
be simultaneously applicable, rule B and rule A can be applied in this 
order according to a certain general principle, that is, the nityanitya 
principle. This means: (i) the order of application of rules is reversed 
unlike the interpretation of CARDONA and that of BRONKHORST; (ii) the 
above-mentioned rule does not intervene until the stage in which rule 
B has been applied; and so, (iii) the rule can cover neither the case of 
apsarah where rule A is antaranga (2) nor the case of “vakti, manassu, 


21 YAGI 1987-88, pp. 434-436. 

22 JOSHI & ROODBERGEN 1987, p. 541 “the result of the application of the 
later rule”; CARDONA 1988, p. 490 “the result of applying R,” etc. 

23 Yai 1987-88, p. 433. 
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prasna, ritsu, upagamya” 74+ where rule B is antaranga. Therefore. the 
interpretation of CARDONA and that of BRONKHORST are superior to 
that of Katyayana. As for Si. 6.4.22, although BRONKHORST is of the 
opinion that, if two rules are expected to be simultaneously applicable, 
their application order is left to our free choice; it would be better to 
think that the application order is, as with CARDONA, determined 
according to certain general principles.”° 

In view of the examples already cited, it is clear that there are two 
cases in which such a rule as ‘A-sastre B-sastram asiddham’, whose 
structure is the very same as that of Pbh. 50 “asiddham bahirangam 
antarange”, is applied. One is the case (i) in which rule B has been 
already applied as a unique and appropriate rule not only because the 
conditions for its application are fulfilled but also because there is no 
other rule to be applied. The other is the case (ii) in which both rule A 
and rule B are expected to be simultaneously applicable. 

If rule B were originally asiddha, “not having taken effect” (which 
includes the implication “not taking effect” ), it would be utterly absurd 
to take the trouble to lay down the above-mentioned rule. This reveals 
that (i) rule B has really taken effect whether “when rule A is to take 
effect” or “with respect to rule A”, as in the case (i); and that (ii) rule 
B is about to take effect as in the case (ii). As to the case (i), the term 
asiddha “not having taken effect” implies asiddhavat “as if not having 
taken effect”, while, as to the case (ii), the term expresses the meaning 
“not taking effect” which results necessarily from the primary meaning 

“not having taken effect” . 76 
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WHO IS THE PERFORMER OF THE SAMDH YOPASANA? 
By Shingo Einoo, Tokyo 


The samdhyopdsana is one of the rare ritual ceremonies which are 
even today rather often observed in India, and at the same time which 
can be traced back to the vedic texts, namely to the Grhyasitras. 
When it is tried to collect material of the samdhyopaisana in the 
Grhyasiitras, one fact becomes clear: not all the Grhyastitras lay down 
this daily ceremony. This fact is worth mentioning because, as far as 
I have seen, it is not mentioned explicitly in any study on the 
samdhyopasana.' 

The Grhyasiitras which belong to the Taittiriya school of the Black 
Yajurveda viz. the Bodhayana, Bharadvaja, Apastamba, *Vaikhanasa 
and *Agnivesya GSs, do not treat the samdhyopasana, and the 
Paraskara GS of the Sukla Yajurveda, the Gobhila and Drahyayana 
GSs of the Simaveda and the Kausikasitra of the Atharvaveda do not 
deal with this twilight adoration. 

The Grhyasiitras which deal with the samdhyopasana, are as follows: 
Kathaka GS/ Laugaksi GS 1.25-28 (brahmacarin) 

Manava GS 1.2.1-5 (brahmacarin) 

Varaha GS 5.30 (brahmacarin) 

Sankhayana GS 2.9.1-3 (brahmacarin) 

Agvalayana GS 3.7.3-6 (brahmacarin) 

Kausitaki GS 2.6.34 (brahmacarin) 

Jaiminiya GS 1.13 (brahmacarin). 

The word brahmacarin given in the brackets means that those passages 
mentioned above are taken from the section on the duties of the 
brahmacarin. 

From this distribution of the texts, we can see some tendency 
toward the treatment of the samdhyopaisana according to the vedic 
schools. In the. Yajurveda, the Taittirilya school and the White 


' E.g. A. HILLEBRANDT, Ritual-Litteratur, Vedische Opfer und Zauber. 
Strassburg 1897, p. 55; RAI BAHADUR SRISA CHANDRA VIDYARNAVA, The daily 
Practice of the Hindus containing the Morning and Midday Duties. Allahabad 
1918; D. SRINIVASAN, Samdhya: Myth and Ritual. [lJ XV (1973), p. 161-178; 
P.V. KANE, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. II, Part I. Poona 1974, p. 312-321; 
J. GONDA, Vedic Ritual. The non-solemn Rites. Leiden, KéIn 1980, p. 460. 
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Yajurveda neglect this worship at the level of the Grhyasitra. The 
Atharvaveda, represented only by one text, i.e. the Kausikasitra, also 
does not know it. On the contrary, the Grhyasitras belonging to the 
Rgveda all teach this morning and evening worship, and the three 
Grhyasiitras of the two sakhas of the Black Yajurveda which are related 
closely with one another, those of the Katha school and the Maitrayani 
school, mention it clearly. In the Samaveda, it is two sister 
Grhyasiitras, the Gobhila and the Drahyayana, which belong to the 
same tradition having the same Brahmana text, namely the 
Paficaviméabrahmana, that do not mention the samdhyopasana, while 
it is the Jaiminiya GS of another tradition within the Simaveda, that 
gives rather detailed injunctions on this ceremony. 

At the level of the Dharmasitras, this tendency toward the 
treatment of the samdhyopasana is not preserved almost any more. It 
is perhaps only the Hiranyakesi DhS in which the samdhyopasana is 
not mentioned at all. And the same thing can be said about the 
Bodhayana DhS, but with some reservation that applies also to the 
Vaikhanasa GS and the Agnivesya GS. To this reservation I will come 
back later. 

The main Dharmasitras or Dharmasastras which lay down the 
samdhyopdsana more or less in detail, are as follows: 

*Baudhayana DhS 2.4.1—24 (grhastha) 
Apastamba DhS 1.30.8 (snataka) 
Vaikhainasa DhS 1.2 [112.11-12] (brahmacarin) 
2.10 [128.410], 2.13 [130.4-16] (grhastha) 
*Vadhilasmrti? 109-128 (grhastha) 
Gautama DhS 2.10-11 (brahmacarin) 
Vasistha DhS 7.16 (brahmacarin) 
Visnusmrti 28.2-3 (brahmacarin), 71.77 (snataka) 
ef. *60—-67 (grhastha) 
Manusmrti 2.101—103, 2.222 (brahmacarin) 
4.93-94 (snataka) 
Yajhavalkyasmrti 1.22-25a (brahmacarin) 
1.114 (grhastha). 
I cannot say that the list of the Dharmasiitras and especially the 
Dharmasastras is exhaustive, because I have not mentioned the 


® This text was recently published with translation and notes in the form 
of a master’s thesis in Marburg by ANIL MULL in 1988, and it is contained also 
in the Smriti Sandarbha, Vol. V, Delhi 1988, p. 2623-2644. The Smriti San- 
darbha in six volumes, containing the 56 main Smrtis, was published by Nag 
Publishers in Delhi, 1988. 
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Dharmaégastras which are collected in the Dharmaéastrasamgraha® 
and the Smriti Sandharbha, and above all the Brhadyogiyajfiaval- 
kyasmrti*, a text which treats almost exclusively the various topics 
concerning the samdhyopasana. 

Now I return to the problem of the reservation, which I have just 
mentioned above, and at the same time I go into the genre of the 
Pariéistas (P) or Sesasiitras (SS) to the Grhyatext. In the above given 
enumeration of the Grhyasiitras and of the Dharma texts, I have 
mentioned some texts with the asterisk put ahead, namely the 
Vaikhanasa and Agnivesya GSs, the Baudhayana DhS, the 
Vadhilasmrti and some parts of the Visnusmrti. At first, — the reason 
will be given soon later —, I want to classify these texts into the group 
of the Grhyaparisistastitras, where also other texts are listed whose 
titles explicitly show their belonging to this latest genre of the vedic 
texts. They are: 

*Vaikhanasa GS 1.3 [3.17-4.14] (grhastha) 

*Agnivesya GS 2.6.8 [104.16-106.11] (grhastha) 

Hiranyakeéi GSS 1.1.10-11 [4.23-5.21] (grhastha) 
1.2.3 [9.20-10.20] (grhastha) 

*Baudhayana DhS 2.4.1.-24 (grhastha) 

Paraskara GSP Snanavidhi (410.22—411.9] (grhastha) 

Atharvaveda P 41 (grhastha) 

Karmapradipa 2.1 (grhastha) 

Revidhana 1.54—64 (grhastha). 

The samdhyopasana which is prescribed in the Grhyasitras and the 
Dharmatexts is rather simple. For example, Kathaka GS 1.25-28, 
which gives the simplest prescription of it, runs as follows: 
sayam pratah samdhyam upasita |25| tisthet purvam |26| Gsitottaram |27| 
om bhir bhuvah suvar ity uktva tat savitur iti savitrim anvaha |28| 
“In the evening and in the morning one should worship the twilight. 
One should keep standing in the former (i.e. in the morning adoration). 
One should sit down in the latter. After saying ‘om bhir bhuvah svah’, 


3 The Dharmasastrasamgraha containing 26 Dharma texts, was published 
by JIVANANDA VIDYASAGARA in Calcutta, 1876. 

+ D. SRINIVASAN, L.c. p. 163, n. 12, refers to this text as being unavailable. 
The text was already two times published: The Brhadyogiyajnavalkyasmrti. 
for the first time critically edited with Introduction, Notes etc. by SWAMI 
KUVALAYANANDA, and PANDIT RAGHUNATHASHASTRI KOKAJE, Lonavla 1951, 
and the second revised edition appeared in 1976. The english translation of this 
text was also published: Brhadyogiyajiavalkyasmrti. (English Translation) by 
Dr. M.L. GHAROTE. and Dr. V.A. BEDEKAR, Lonavla 1982. = 
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one should recite the sdvitrt verse (RV 3.62.10) beginning with ‘tat 
savitur’.” 

The most detailed samdhyopasana at the level of the Grhyasitras is 
taught in Jaimintya GS 1.13, and consists of the following actions: 
1. washing of the body to the accompaniment of RV 10.9.1—8, 9.58.1-4 
and a vamadevya saman [13.15-16], 2.meditating in mind on the 
twilight [13.16-18], 3.the three times restriction of breath and the 
recitation of the s@vitr? verse [13.1819], 4. worship of the fire with RV 
5.24.1 [13.19-20], and worship of Varuna with RV 7.12.3 [13.20-21] in 
the evening, 5. worship of the sun with RV 1.50.10 [13.21-4.1], and 
worship of Mitra with RV 8.101.5 [14.1] in the morning. The 
Apastamba DhS and Vasistha DhS give only an allusion to this 
ceremony with a few words: 

ApDhS 1.30.8 samdhyoés ca bahir gramad Gsanam vagyatas ca | 

“In both the twilight times one should sit outside the village, while 
controlling one’s speech.” 

VasDhS 7.16 tisthed ahani ratrav asita | 

“One should stand in the daytime. One should sit in the night.” 

The samdhyopaésana, on the contrary, which is given in the 
complementary texts to the Grhyasiitras, represents the further 
developed form in the history of this daily worship. The samdhyopasana 
given in the Grhyaparisista texts can be called an enlarged 
samdhyopasana which is provided with the dcamanavidhi and the 
snainavidhi at first and with the tarpanavidhi at the end of the whole 
ceremony. It is laid down as the important element of the Ghnika or the 
sadacara injunctions which begin with the gaucavidhi or the rules for the 
purification after the excretion, and include the other daily duties like 
the socalled pafica mahayajfia. And I have judged on account of the 
facts which I will mention just below that the samdhyopasana in the 
Vaikhanasa and Agnivesya GS and the Baudhayana DhS belong to this 
further developed, enlarged stage of the samdhyopasana. 

The injuction of the Vaikhanasa GS 1.3 [3.17-4.14] is called “the 
bath without mantras and with mantras; the occasional bath, the 
twilight devotion” by CALAND.®° The Vaikhadnasa GS 1.4 treats ‘the 
tarpana or daily offering of libations of water’, and in the following 
khandas 5 and 6 three topics are found, which are usually treated in 
detail in the complementary texts to the Grhyasiitras, namely ‘the 
tirthas of the hand, the manner of wearing the sacred string’, and ‘the 


5 W. CALAND, Vaikhadnasasmartasiitram. The domestic rules and sacred 
laws of the Vaikhanasa school, belonging to the Black Yajurveda. Calcutta 
1929, p. v, and p. 5-6. 
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punyaha or ceremony of blessing’.* From this, it can be said rather 
safely that the first part of the Vaikhanasa GS belongs to the stage of 
the development, which is, in other vedic traditions, mainly represented 
by the Parisista texts. And when the samdhyopasana in the Vaikhanasa 
GS 1.3 is compared with the samdhyopasana which is given in two 
versions in the Hiranyakeési GSS 1.1.10 and 1.2.3, the detailed 
correspondence between the three kinds of the samdhyopasana is clearly 
shown, as is done in table 1. 


Table 1. Correspondence of the main actions of the two vidhis of 
the samdhyopisana given in the HirGSS and the rule in the 
VaikhGS. 


HirGSs VaikhGS 
110 is 


dcamana [4.2425] | [9.20-28] [4.7-8] 
pranayama [4.25-26] | [10.1-2] [4.9-10] 
stiryarghya [5.7-9] [4.8-9] 


gayatrijapa, pratah . [5.9] | [10.2-3] [4.10] 

gayatriyjapa, madhyahna [4.11-13] 
gayatrijapa, siyam [5.9-10] [9.29-10.1] | [4.13-14] 
suryopasthina {5.20-21] | [10.2~3] [4.14-17] 
digupasthaina [5.21-22] [4,14-17] 


And the samdhyopasana given in the Baudhayana DhS 2.4.1-24 
corresponds almost verbatim to that of the HirGSS 1.2.3. This clearly 
says that it belongs to the level of the Grhyaparisista texts. 

The same can also be said as to the position of the second prasna of 
the Agnivesya GS. Many adhydyas in the second prasna of the 
Agniveéya GS teach the subjects which are also dealt with in the 
complementary texts to the Grhyasiitras, as I show in table 2. 


6 The rule of the yajfopavita is found e.g. in DrahGS 1.1.4-8, BodhGrhya- 
ParibhasaSitra 2.2.1-18, BodhGSS 2.17, HirGSS 1.1.7-8, 1.3.17, and AgnGS 
2.4.9. The tarthas in the right hand are described e.g. in VaikhGS 1.2 [2.12-14], 
BaudhDhS 1.8.12-13, BodhGSS 4.72, HirGSS 1.1.3 [2.4-5], 1.2.2 [9.6-9], 
AgnGS 2.6.1, ParGS Parisista dcamanavidhi [410.6-8], Visnusmrti 62.1-4, and 
VasDhS 3.26, 3.64-68. And the ceremony of the punyadhavacana is given e.g. in 
BodhGSS 1.10, AgnGS 2.3.3-4, HirGSS 1.3.4 [21.16-24.11], and AV Parisista 
1.22-26. — ' 
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Table 2. Some topics in the second pragna of AgnGS which are 
treated in other Grhyaparisista texts. 


AgnGS 2.3.3-4 punyaha ef. BodhGSS 1.9, HirGSS 1.3.3-4 
2.4.3 tatakakalpa HirGSS 1.7.1, AVParisista 39 
2.4.4 kismaindahoma HirGSS 1.8.6, BaudhDhS 3.7 
2.4.5 ganahoma BaudhDhS 4.8 
2.4.8 vayasabali BodhGSS 3.23 
2.4.9 yajnopavitavidhi BodhGSS 2.17, HirGSS 1.3.17 
2.4.11 ravikalpa BodhGS§S 3.8, HirGSS 1.6.14 


2.5.2 adbhutasanti AVParigista 67 
2.5.4 apamrtyufija- BodhGSs 3.11, HirGSS 1.6.7 
yakalpa 
2.5.6 prajarththoma BodhGS§S 2.4, 4.11, HirGSS 
1.3.13-14 
2.5.7  visnubali HirGSS 1.3.15 
2.5.9 grhasanti BodhGSS 1.18, HirGSS 1.6.2 


These parts of the Agnivesya GS belong to almost the same stage that 
is represented by the Bodhayana GSS and the Hiranyakesi GSS. The 
vidhi of the samdhyopasana in the Agnivesya GS 2.6.8 is almost similar 
to the second version of the Hiranyakesi GSS 1.2.3, that is at the same 
time the rule of the Baudhayana DhS 2.4.1-24. The Vadhilasmrti and 
the Visnusmrti 60-67 also belong to the same level of the development 
of the samdhyopasana. 

In the first phase of the history of the development of the 
samdhyopasana, we must therefore distinguish at least two levels, viz. 
the level of the Grhyasittras and that of the Grhyaparisista texts, and 
to the latter level belong not only the proper PariSsista texts, but also 
some Grhyasitras like the Vaikhanasa and Agnivesya GS, and some 
Dharma works such as the Vadhilasmrti and the Visnusmrti. 

Now I come to the main theme of my paper, the problem of the 
performer of this daily ceremony. In 1987 and 1988 I have observed a 
certain ceremony called Mahadevapija in Mithila in northern Bihar.‘ 
This is a daily ceremony, and consists of the samdhyopasana in the 
enlarged version and the deity puja with Siva as its main deity. It is 
performed in the morning by a householder. Here we can see by 
ourselves that the performer is the householder himself, but the 


’ T have reported it in a paper: Mahadevapiaja: A Study of a Daily Cere- 
mony Performed in Mithila. Bulletin of the National Museum of Ethnology 14 
(1989), p. 379-451. 
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materials collected in the Grhyastitras show a somewhat different 
picture. I have mentioned that not all the Grhyastitras lay down the 
prescription of the samdhyopasana, but, if this worship is prescribed in 
the Grhyasiitras, it is always in the section on the duties of the 
brahmacarin. As for the daily ceremony which a householder must 
perform, two ceremonies are mentioned in the Grhyasiitras separately, 
namely the séyampratarhoma or the grhya version of the agnihotra, and 
the vaisvadeva ceremony.® From this we can say that the performance 
of the samdhyopasana was obligatory only to the brahmacarin according 
to the texts which belong to the level of the Grhyasiitras. In this stage 
of the history of the samdhyopasana, it was the brahmacarin who 
performed the samdhyopasana. 

I have said that the samdhyopasana which is prescribed in the works 
of the level of the Parisista texts belongs to the further developed stage 
in the history of this ceremony. Compared with the samdhyopasana 
described at the level of the Crhyastitras, it was enlarged very much. At 
the same time with this enlargement it was implicitly presupposed that 
the performer of this enlarged samdhyopaisana changed from the 
brahmacaGrin to the householder. At this level, the question is not 
whether the performer is a brahmacarin or a householder, but whether, 
being a brahmana or a member of the dvijatis, he performs it or not.° 
We can therefore, also from the point of the performer, distinguish 
clearly between the samdhyopasana at the level of the Grhyasiitras, and 
that of the GrhyapariSista level, the latter of which forms the starting 
point of the samdhyopaisana which continued to exist through the 
tradition of the Epic and Purana literature till today in the Hindu 


8 As to the sayampratarhoma, see e.g. BodhGS 2.6.17-22 = BodhGPari- 
bhasaSiitra 1.16.4-10, BharGS 1.18 [19.2-4], 3.3 [70.15-18], ApGS 7.19-22, 
HirGS 1.7.20-21, VaikhGS 3.6 [40.1-3], AgnGS 1.6 [39.9-18], ManGS 2.3.1 -2, 
ParGS 1.9.1-4, AsvGS 1.9.1-9, SankhGS 1.3.8-17, GobhGS 1.1.23-28, DrahGS 
1.5.6-17, JaiGS 1.23 [24.3-4], KausS 73.1-3. KathGS seems to have no pre- 
scription. As to the vaisvadeva, see e.g. BodhGS 2.8, BharGS 3.12-14 
[79.4-83.2], ApGS 7.27, VaikhGS 3.7 [40.9-41.15], AgnGS 1.7.2 [41.14-42.6], 
KathGS 54.1-20, ManGS 2.12.1-20, VarGS 17, ParGS 2.9.2-10, SankhGS 
2.14.1-18., GobhGS 1.4.1-30, DrahGS 1.5.18-37, and KausS 73,13-74.12. 
AsvGS and JaiGS seem to have no prescription, and HirDhS 2.1.32-61 gives 
rules of it. 

® For example, BaudhDhS&S 2.4.15, HirGSS 1.2.3 [10.7-8] and Vadhilasmrti 
109 quote the same udaharana verse: anagaidm tu ye purvam anatitam tu 
 pascimam | samdhyam nopasate viprah katham te brahmanah smrtah |/ “How are 
they ealled brahmanas, those who, being vipras, do not worship the twilight, 
-. when the former of which has not yet come, and when the latter of which has 
not passed away?” _ : 8 
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India. ° It is sure that in the course of time between these two stages, 
namely between the stage of the Grhyasiitras and that of the 
Grhyaparisista texts, the change of the performer took place. 

At the level of the Dharmastitras and the Dharmaésastras there are 
some texts which teach that the householder should perform the 
samdhyopasana, namely the Vaikhanasa DhS, Vadhtlasmrti and 
Visnusmrti. As I have mentioned above, these three texts can be 
counted in the stage of the Grhyaparisista texts. So in these texts we 
can easily acknowledge the change of the performer. In most of the 
other texts, viz. in the Apastamba DhS, Gautama DhS, Vasisthadhar- 
masastra and the Manusmrti!!, it is either in the section on the duties 
of the brahmacarin or snataka that the performance of the 
samdhyopasana is prescribed, but not yet in the section on the duties of 
the householder. It is in the Yajhiavalkyasmrti' that it is for the first 
time explicitly taught that the householder too should perform this 
daily ceremony. 

But the position which the Manusmrti takes on this question is not 
easy to interpret. Manu 2.103 in the section on the duties of the 
brahmaciarin, reads: 

na tisthati tu yah piirvam nopaste yas ca pascimam | 

sa sidravad bahiskaryah sarvasmad dvijakarmanah || 
“He who does not stand in the former (samdhy@), and he who does not 
sit in the latter (samdhya@), should be excluded from all the duties of the 
twice-born like the sidra.” 

In this sloka, the problem is not, whether a brahmacarin or a 
householder performs the samdhyopadsana, but whether, being a 
twice-born, he performs it or not. At least in this sloka it seems to 
be presupposed that all the members belonging to the upper three 
varnas, whether a brahmacarin or a householder, should perform the 
samdhyopasana. And the main issue of this sloka belongs to the 
atmosphere of the Grhyaparisista texts. It is true that in the second 
adhyaya of the Manusmrti!” some elements which are otherwise treated 
in the Grhyaparisista texts, like the tartha parts in the right hand, and 


‘0 Tn the Mahabharata the enlarged samdhyopasana is recorded in the criti- 
cal edition in the ASvamedhikaparvan (14), Appendix I, No. 4 [1515-1608]. 
Some passages from the Purana literature are as follows: Visnupurana 3.11, 
Skandapurana, Kasikhanda pirvardha 35, Garudapurana, Pirvakhanda 50, 
Kurmapurana 2.18, Devibhagavatapurana 11.16, Naradapurana, Pirvabhaga 
20, and Lingapurana 1.25-26. These passages can and must be further enlarged. 

't See above, the enumeration of the Dharma texts. 

12 Manu 2.58-63. 
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the dcamanavidhi, are found. In this sense the Manusmrti itself belongs 
to or presupposes the stage of the Grhyaparisista texts. 

But it must also be noticed that in Manusmrti 3.67-121, where the 
daily duties of a householder are discussed, the socalled pajica 
mahayajfia are treated, including the saéyampraitarhoma and the 
vaisvadeva, but there is no mention of the samdhyopasana. A later 
commentator would solve this problem easily, using the rule of anwurtti, 
that is, the injunction of the performance of the samdhyopasana which 
is taught in the previous section on the duties of the brahmacGrin, can 
also be applied in the subsequent section on the householder. But I want 
to cling to the fact that in the section on the daily duties of the 
householder there is no mention of the samdhyopasana, and I want to 
see in it a rather conservative attitude of the Manusmrti toward the 
enlarged samdhyopadsana, which can be in any case regarded as a 
newcomer of the daily duties in the Hindu society in the latest vedic 
period or in the beginning of Hinduism. 


ABOUT THE CONCEPT OF A ‘NEW SONG’ IN THE RGVEDA 


By Tatjana Elizarenkova, Moscow 


The authors of the Rgvedic hymns, the Rsis, have declared many 
times in their hymns that they would like to worship the god with a new 
song. This fact has drawn attention of the scientists, and got different 
interpretations. Using the terms of modern linguistics, one can say that 
the phenomenon of a ‘new song’ was studied both paradigmatically (i. 
e. what was the composition of a new song, and what kind of new 
elements the Rsi was supposed to create for it), and syntagmatically 
(how did the ‘new song’ function, and what was the place of a ‘new song’ 
in the world-model of the Vedic Aryan). As the suggested explanations 
could model only a certain part of the RVic data, a reconsideration of 
this problem is necessary. 


It is a well known fact that the poetic art of the Rsi was very 
traditional (which is characteristic of the ‘indogermanische Dichter- 
sprache’, and further of the oral creative work in general). The Vedic 
poet followed in his hymns, the Canon, that is the art of the ancient 
Rsis, “the fathers” (pitdrah), their mythic deified ancestors. 

The contents of the RV were usually qualified by Western scientists 
as being very monotonous. The general opinion was that the RV was 
constantly repeating, rehashing itself. And as a matter of fact, in the 
huge collection of 1028 hymns one can find only a very restricted 
number of mythological motifs (Indra kills Vrtra with his vajra, and lets 
the waters loose; Indra together with a band of Maruts or with a crowd 
of Angirases shatters Vala and drives out the cows; Indra kills several 
demons — these episodes being usually mentioned in the same set up 
expressions; Agni being afraid of his duties of the hotar runs away, hides 
himself in the waters, where he is found and returned back by the gods; 
Soma is stolen from a mountain by the eagle and brought to gods and 
men). 

These are the myths concerning the main gods of the RV, and at the 
same time about 250 hymns are dedicated to Indra, about 200 to Agni, 
and about 120 to Soma (not to speak of the cases when these gods are 
mentioned in hymns addressed to other gods). That means that 
repetitions. were inevitable. This situation results in a limp static style 
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of description: a list of epithets and deeds of the eulogized deity, which 
is interrupted only by invocations of gods and requests to them. 

There is one more peculiarity of the style of the RV: its myths, as 
arule, are not set forth in a linear sequence — they are only mentioned, 
often in the same expressions. It gives one the impression that the whole 
collection of myths was well known both to the poets and to their 
audience. This, in its turn, makes very probable the supposition that 
the RVic Rsi did not create his myths himself, he only used, varied and 
adorned the myths that were transmitted to him by tradition. 

All this has a direct bearing on the subject of the ‘new song’ in the 
RV. If the Rsi did not create new myths, that is new contents of his 
‘new song’, it is natural to suppose that he created a new form, new 
style. That was the view-point of H. R. DIWEKAR!. It was refuted by 
J. GONDA in his article, Ein neues Lied”, where the Dutch scientist 
managed to show that the formal play in the RV was not a purely 
linguistic exercise, but in a considerable degree it was conditioned by 
the magical and ritual ideas of the Vedic Aryans. Basing on the RVic 
data, as well as on some typological parallels, GONDA draws the 
conclusion that “the new in the magico-religious sphere is fresh 
inspiration and reanimation of the old and true, the necessary renewal 
and strengthening of those powers, on which a person knows he 
depends” *. 

This approach is a new step in the investigation of the problem, 
because it is functional and based on magical ideas about mutual 
relations between devotee and deity. It explains, why the ‘new song’ 
was needed as a means of strengthening of the deity, but it does not 
explain the inner structure of a ‘new song’. 

A more adequate interpretation of the concept of a ‘new song’ in the 
RV can be achieved with the help of the modern theory of 
communication (speech communication, in the sense of R. O. 
JAKOBSON’*). 

A laudatory hymn is to be treated as an act of communication 
between the devotee and god: 

message/hymn 
addresser/Rsi SEES addressee/god 
This approach gives the possibility to achieve a unique and 


' H.R. Diwekar, Les fleurs de rhétorique dans I’Inde. Diss. Paris 1930. 

2 J. GONDA, Ein neues Lied. WZKM 48 (1941), 275-290. 

3 Tb.9887. 

* R. JAKOBSON, Selected Writings IIT: Linguistics and Poetics. The Hague 
1981; Selected Writings VII: Metalanguage as a Linguistic Problem. The Hague 
1985. 
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non-contradictory interpretation of both syntagmatic and paradigmat- 
ic data. 

First of all, it should be stressed that the opposition: ‘new song’ — 
‘old song’, is relevant only for laudatory hymns (not for cosmogonic 
hymns, spells or dialogues), which means that this opposition is 
relevant only for the situation of eulogy of a deity. 


It is neither the contents, nor the stylistic refinement of form that 
is new in a ‘new song’. New is the act of communication with a deity, 
a necessity for the Rsi to establish contact with a god, to draw his 
attention, to strengthen him with Jaudations, and to get in exchange all 
the things needed: fame, riches, male progeny, wide space, etc. Thus, 
the art of the Rsis belongs to the circular exchange of gifts between man 
and god, as it is usual in archaic cultures.° 

The ‘new song’ is opposed in the hymns of the RV to the ‘old song’ 
(ndva, ndvya, naviya, ndvyas, nutana: pirva, pirvyd, pratnd, puranda, 
sdna in connection with stoma, bréhman, ukthd, gir, etc.). The marked 
member of this opposition is the ‘old song’: it is always designated in 
this combination, while the ‘new song’ may be called ‘this song’, or 
simply as ‘the song’ that is performed now (nit). 

The opposition: ‘new song’ — ‘old song’ is in its turn only a variant 
of a more general opposition: ‘old’ — ‘new’, which plays a prominent part 
in the world-model of the Vedic Aryan. There are ‘old Rsis’ — ‘new Rsis’, 
‘old deeds’ (of a deity) — ‘new deeds’. And thus this opposition is 
correlated with all the three elements of the communication act: 
addresser — addressee — message. And it is not by chance that it is 
reflected in the first hymn of the RV 1.1.1: agnth purvebhir /sibhir idyo 
nutanair uta. 

The mutual relation between the new and the old element in the 
sphere of the message deserves special attention. It is not seldom that 
the author of a ‘new song’ declares that his work of poetry will be 
similar to those of the old Rsis: avigirasvat, atrivat, bhrguvat. In some 
contexts a ‘new song’ is practically identified with an old one. E.g., the 
author of VIII.95.5 invoking Indra says about himself that he is the 
one, who has created for this god “a new pleasant song, ... an an- 
cient prayer” (... ndvtyasim giram mandram ajijanat | ... dhiyam 
‘ pratnam...). 


5 M. Mauss, The gift. Forms and Functions of Exchange in Archaic Socie- 
ties. Engl. transl. London 1954; E. BENVENISTE, Problémes de linguistique 
. génerale: Don et échange dans le vocabulaire indo-européen. Paris 1966, 

315-326. a 
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To make the situation clearer, one has to see how this opposition 

functions in connection with the other elements of the communication 
act: the addressee and the addresser. The result of this analysis is as 
following. The Rsi expects his god to repeat those ancient deeds, that 
were auspicious to his forefathers (pitdrah) in the remote past. The god 
should act like in former times (pratnathaé, pratnavat, pirvatha), and this 
is most important in the eyes of his worshippers. 
Sometimes the devotee asked his god explicitely to perform in future 
those deeds, which, as it is known, were already performed by him in 
ancient times. E.g., incitations of Indra in 1.80.3: indra nrmnam ht te 
Sdvo hdno vrtram jdy& apd ... “Indra, you have courage and power, 
indeed. Kill Vrtra! Conquer the waters!” 

It is a well-known thing that the idea of cyclic time is peculiar to 
many archaic cultures, the cyclic decay and renewal of cosmos being 
reflected by some ritual activities, the aim of which is to support order 
in the cosmos. The typology of these notions is described by M. ELIADE 
who stressed that the past was nothing else, but anticipation of the 
future®. It was noticed by F. B. J. KUIPER that RVic data 
corresponded very well to this general scheme, but as the idea of cyclic 
time was not expressed explicitely in Vedic literature, KUIPER took it 
for a hypothesis’. 


As a working hypothesis the concept of cyclic time can explain many 
problems connected with the idea of a ‘new song’ in the RV. If the deity 
should repeat his old deeds for the sake of his devotees, and repetition 
makes these old deeds new, the same should be expected from the 
devotee as well: he should behave like his forefathers in ancient times, 
and only this type of behavior is believed to bring him all the favours 
of the deity, which his ancestors enjoyed. Cf. V.44.1: 

tam pratnatha pirvatha visvdthematha 

jyesthatatim barhisddam svarvidam | 
praticindm vrjanam dohase gira — 

sum jayantam anu yasu vardhase || 
“Like the ancient ones, like the former ones, like everybody, like these 
(contemporary ones you must milk) the Supreme Lord, who is sitting 
on the barhis, who discovers the sky! You must milk him with (your) 
song, so that he should turn to (our) community, (this) swift one, 

winning (cows), with whose (pl.) help you'll become strong”. 


6 M. ELIADE, Le mythe de l’éternel retour. Paris 1949. 


’ F. B. J. KUIPER, Ancient Indian Cosmogony: The Ancient Aryan Verbal 
Contest. New Delhi 1983, 153-154. 
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Taking part in this cyclic process, the deity, having ‘noticed’ the 
song may engender in a Rsi his forefathers, those glorious Rsis whose 
songs were a model for him, and who were protected by the gods. The 
result of it is that the Rsi begins to identify himself with his ancestors. 
A good example of it can be found in the Agni-hymn IV.2.15: 

adha matir usdsah sapté vipra jayemahi prathama vedhaso nin | 

divas putra angiraso bhavemadrim rujema dhaninam sucdntah || 
“Then let us be born from mother Usas the seven inspired ones, the first 
organizers (of the rite) among men! Let us become the sons of the sky, 
Angirases! Burning (with passion), let us shatter the rock full of riches!” 

Drawing the conclusion it should be said that the concept of the new 
in the sphere of all the three components of the communication act: 
addresser — message — addressee, was treated as a regular repetition of 
the old, and the past was the germ of the present and future. 

The communicational approach to the ‘new song’ in the RV models 
also the structural peculiarities of a ‘new song’, which was intended to 
draw attention of a god, to please and to strengthen him, so that he 
would be able to perform his heroic deeds like in former times, and to 
give presents to his worshippers. But before passing to a short 
description of these formal peculiarities, a few words should be said 
about the verbs expressing the actions of a god and of a Rsi in the 
situation of laudation. The god is supposed “to hear” the song (7 rw), 
“to give ear to it” (apa + ru): srudhi havam, giras, brdhmani, vicam, 
etc. The substantive dhi never functions as the direct object of this 
verb, for it is the result of inner vision, enlightenment®, and cannot be 
heard, but only seen. 

As to the verbs of visual perception, only those are used in this 
situation that express differentiating eyesight, i.e. ‘to see’ in the 
meaning of ‘to distinguish’, ‘to notice’, ‘to discern’. First of all, it is / cit, 
e.g. 1V.4.11: tudm no asyd vacasas cikiddhi “You notice this word of 
ours!”. Then, it is ~budh with the main meaning “to wake up”, 
“awake”, and in the situation of laudation “to notice, being vigilant”, 
e.g. VII.22.4: bédha viprasyarcato manisam “Notice the prayer of the 
singing poet!”. And in case the subject denotes the devotee, /budh is 
used in the causative, meaning “to awaken (the god so that he might 
notice)”, e.g. V.14.1: agnim stémena bodhaya | samidhaind amartyam 
“Wake up Agni with a praise, kindling the immortal one!” . It is not by 
chance that the most neutral verb of visual perception +¥ (s)pas “to see” 
is not used in similar contexts. But once the verb vi + /vic is used, the 
literal meaning of which is “to separate the grain from the chaff”, e.g. 


ee - 
8 J. GoNDA, The Vision of the Vedic Poets. The Hague 1963. 
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III.57.1: pra me vivikvan avidan manisém “Who is able to discern, has 
found my prayer” (sc. the gods). 

It was noticed by GONDA that the verbs jan! in the causative “to 
engender” and jkr “to make”, “to create” are used in the RV in 
connection with a Rsi composing a ‘new song’. It should be added that 
engendering and creating a ‘new song’ the Rsi was engendering and 
creating the god himself, strengthening him, and giving a new life to 
him in a most dangerous moment, when Chaos and Cosmos met, as it 
was described by KUIPER. 

If the tactics of a devotee aimed at drawing attention of a god at any 
cost, and at ‘waking him up’ to a benevolent perception, it is clear how 
important the pronunciation of the god’s name in a hymn was. The 
linguistic function of appeal, as well as the hypertrophied expressive 
function of the language have limited to a certain extent its main 
function — the descriptive one in this monument. This explains the 
frequency of the vocatives breaking the chain of a static description of 
a deity in many places, the enumeration of theophoric names in a list, 
the substantivization of constant epithets, which become proper names 
of a god: Jatavedas of Agni, Maghavan of Indra, etc. 

The urgent necessity to pronounce the name of a god, that is to get 
access to his essence, and dominate over the god himself, set into motion 
all the means of the expressive level of the language — the semantization 
of form, creation of a phonic atmosphere of the god’s name with the help 
of echoes, and phonic and rhythmic hints — the means that are called 
“expressive grammar” by ROMAN JAKOBSON. 

The problem of anagrams in Indo-European ancient poetry was first 
raised, as it is known, by FERDINAND DE SAUSSURE, who analysed from 
this view-point the 1st hymn of the Rksamhita I.1.1 to Agni, and 
revealed the principle according to which this hymn was built®. A 
case-form of the god’s name begins each metrical unit — stanza, and 
afterwards is represented by the echo-words. 

There are many laudatory hymns in the RV built according to this 
formal scheme, that is around a god’s name, which is a kind of its centre. 
E.g., in the hymn to Ugas V.80, including 5 stanzas, the name of the 
goddess is called only 3 times, but each stanza contains a phonic hint 
at it, and the phonic symbol of the name, the pronoun esd occupies 
metrically marked positions (the beginning of a stanza or Pada): 1c... 
usdsam,; 2a esa ..., usa ...; 3a esa ...; da est ...; 5a est ...,¢... dvéso 
..., d usd ... jydtisd ...; 6a es@ ..., b yds ..., 0... ddtise ... 


® J. STAROBINSKI, Les anagrammes de Ferdinand de Saussure. In: Mercure 
de France, février 1964. 
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The personal, demonstrative or relative pronoun referring to a god 
functions the same way on the ‘expressive level’ as the god’s proper 
name. E.g., in the Agni-hymn II.1. 15 stanzas (the whole hymn 
consisting of 16 stanzas) begin with a case-form of tudm followed by the 
V. agne, and each Pada with a case form of tudm: II.1.5a tudm agne ..., 
5b tava gnavo ..., 5c tvdm asuhéma ..., 5d tvdm naram ..: . 

It is not an unusual thing for the ‘expressive level’ that magical play 
with pronouns, one of which refers to a god, and the other one to his 
devotee, is going on. They are placed side by side in spite of the rules 
of word-order (no matter how loose these rules are) to bring their 
referents closer to each other. E.g. [X.107.19: tdvaihdm soma rarana 
sakhyd indo divé-dive “T am happy in your friendship, O Soma, every 
day, O juice!” Significant is the initial position of this combination of 
pronouns in the Pada. There should also be mentioned such a beginning 
of a Pada, as sé no ..., the Ist pronoun referring to the god, the 2nd one 
to his devotee. 

The ‘expressive level’ transmits also information about the message. 
E.g. the Indra-hymn VI.40 is an invitation of Indra to come and drink 
Soma. The most important thing is that Indra should notice the hymn 
and come, which sounds in Vedic a@yahi. The beginning of the hymn, 
stanza 1, gives a good example of expressive information: 

indra piba tubhyam suté madaya, va sya hart vi muca sakhdya | 

uta pra gaya gand a nisddyatha yajnaya grnaté vaéyo dhah || 
The stanza gives the impression that information is transmitted by 
means of two parallel channels: a descriptive and an expressive one, 
that is all the means of communication are used by the Rsi to draw the 
attention of the god. 

Expressive information ahout the addresser, (the so-called phonic 
signatures of the Rsis) is also met in the hymns, but not so often, which 
is quite natural for a traditional art, where preference seems to be given 
to the collective principle. Still, one can find enough examples of that 
kind in the hymns. For instance, when in the {st hymn of the Mandala 
VII the poet invokes Agni as vasistha “the best one”, and this word 
begins the Pada, it should be taken for a phonic hint at the name of the 
Rsi’s family, to which this Mandala belongs. 


Drawing the conclusion, one can say that the style of the RVic 
hymns is to a certain degree conditioned by the exigencies of the 
communication act between the poet and the deity. Every ‘new song’ 
was to. impress the deity, to please it and to transmit by its form certain 
- information -to the deity. Giving by means of his ‘new song’ fresh power 
to the god, the Rsi expected from him rich reward in exchange. The‘ 
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circular character of this exchange was quite evident for the Rsis, and 
they said of it explicitely in their hymns. E.g., Rsi Bharadvaja says to 
himself in the hymn to Indra VI.50.6: 

abhi tyam virdm girvanasam arcéndram brahmana jaritar navena | 

sravad td dhavam upa ca stdévaino rasad vajan ipa maho grnanah || 
“Praise the hero, who is fond of laudatory songs, Indra, O singer, with 
a new sacred word! Let him hear the invocation, when he is praised, let 
him give great reward, when he is sung.” 


ON THE MEANING OF THE ROOT SMR IN VEDIC 
LITERATURE* 


By Konrad Klaus, Bochum 


The main topic of my paper is the meaning of the root smr, either 
as it stands alone or as it appears in combination with verbal prefixes, 
and the respective derivative nouns in Vedic literature. To begin with, 
however, I would like to say something about the meaning of the same 
in early Buddhist literature in order to explain what induced me to 
choose this topic. According to the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary, the 
Pali verb sarati, sometimes, though rarely, written swmarati, denotes 
‘to remember’, and to my knowledge there is no passage in the Pali texts 
that makes it necessary to add to this. Consequently, the derivative 
noun sati should denote something like ‘remembrance, memory’, 
particularly since the Sanskrit dictionaries claim this to be the meaning 
of smrti, the Sanskrit equivalent of sat. There are indeed a few cases 
where ‘memory’ might be the correct rendering of sati. See for instance 
Anguttaranikaya (Ed. HARDY)! 5,14,5 where satibala, ‘the power of 
sati’ is defined as follows: idha bhikkhave ariyasavako satima hoti 
paramena satinepakkena samannagato cirakatam pi cirabhasitam pi 
sarita anussarua idam vuccati bhikkhave satibalam “Here, monks, the 
‘Aryan’ disciple is endowed with sati, has achieved highest mastery in 
sati, is one who remembers, who recollects even what has been done long 
ago, even what has been said long ago. This, monks, is called the power 
of sati.” 

Mostly, however, sati does not stand for the mental faculty to recall 
to mind, to visualize something that happened in the past, someone or 
something that is not present, but to notice, to become or be aware of 
something actually happening, an actual feeling or thought, a present 
person or thing. In these cases sati must be rendered by ‘attention’ or 
‘awareness’ or ‘mindfulness’. Getting control over this mental faculty is 
a very important step on the way to the liberation of mind in early 
Buddhism, and it is therefore trained in a practical exercise called 


* I wish to thank Mr. G. WALLIS, Gottingen, for kindly correcting the 


English of my paper here and there. 
1 Most of the quotations are taken from frequently used editions and 
translations which need no further bibliographical specification. 
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satipatthana, literally ‘the standing near of attention’’. As I see it, the 
Buddhist scholars usually state the fact without making much of a 
problem out of it. It may be called common sense what RHYS DAVIDS 
wrote in the introduction to his translation of the Mahasatipatthana- 
sutta: “Etymologically Sati is Memory. But as happened at the rise of 
Buddhism to so many other expressions in common use, a new 
connotation was then attached to the word, a connotation that gave a 
new meaning to it, and renders ‘memory’ a most inadequate and 
misleading translation. It became the memory, recollection, calling-to- 
mind, being-aware-of, certain specified facts. Of these the most 
important was the impermanence (the coming to be as the result of a 
cause, and the passing away again) of all phenomena, bodily and 
mental. And it included the repeated application of this awareness, to 
each experience of life, from the ethical point of view”. 

At first sight this was convincing to me. But when I tried to verify 
RHYS DAVIDS’ statements in the course of my studies on early 
Buddhist meditation, I found it necessary to comment on them. The 
relationship of Sanskrit smarati, Pali sarati and its nominal derivatives 
to the Latin words memor, memorare, memoria and consequently to the 
English word memory is highly questionable*. Whether we accept it or 
not, we should in any case not overlook that ‘to notice, to become aware 
of’ is the basic meaning of the related Avestan root mar®. Hence follows 
that, from an etymological point of view, ‘attention, awareness’ is not 
necessarily a new connotation of sati attached to it at the rise of 
Buddhism, but one that might have belonged to it all along. 


2 Although my view of this mental exercise is different in some points, I 
refer to DIETER SCHLINGLOFF, Die Religion des Buddhismus. Band I: Der 
Heilsweg des Ménchstums. Berlin 1962. Sammlung Géschen 174, pp. 73-84; 
idem, Ein buddhistisches Yogalehrbuch. Berlin 1964. Sanskrittexte aus den 
Turfanfunden VII, p. 27seq. LAMBERT SCHMITHAUSEN, Die vier Konzentratio- 
nen der Aufmerksamkeit: Zur geschichtlichen Entwicklung einer spirituellen 
Praxis des Buddhismus. Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft und Religionswis- 
senschaft 60 (1976), pp. 241-266. 

> Dialogues of the Buddha. Fourth edition. Translated from the Pali of the 
Digha Nikaya by T. W. and C. A. F. Ruys Davips. Part IT. Reprinted: London 
1977. Sacred Books of the Buddhists IIT, p. 322. 

* See ALFRED BAMMESBERGER, Av. mimara-, lat. memor und ae. gemimor. 
Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft 28 (1970), pp. 5-8. 

> See CHRISTIAN BARTHOLOMAE, Altiranisches Wérterbuch. 2. unver- 
inderte Auflage. Berlin 1961, column 1142seq. See further JULIUS POKORNY, 
Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. I. Band. Bern/Miinchen 1959, 
p. 969seq. MANFRED MAYRHOFER, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictio- 
nary. Vol. IIT. Heidelberg 1976, p. 548seq. 
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In order to find this out, we have to review the instances of smr and 
its derivatives in Vedic literature which can easily be found with the 
help of VISHVA BANDHU’s Vaidika-Pada-Anukrama-Koéa. The perusal 
shows that, from a semantic point of view, these instances can be 
divided into three different groups®. The first group includes all those 
instances where smr and its derivatives denote the calling to mind of 
something past. As an example I quote Satapathabrahmana (Ed. 
WEBER) 13,8,1,2 where the time to build up the émasana for a deceased 
man is discussed. The text says: tad vai na ksipram kuryat | nén ndvam 
agham kardvaniti cird evd kuryad aghdm evd tat tiréh karoti ydtra sama 
nanu cand smareyur asrutim evd tid agham gamayati yddy anusmareyuh 
“Verily, he (i.e., the next of kin who performs the funeral rites) should 
not make it (i.e., the 8masdna) soon [after the man’s death, thinking]: 
‘Lest I should renew [his] sin!’ Only after a long time he should make 
it. In this way he keeps [the deceased man’s] sin hidden, where [people] 
should not even remember [it] for years. In this way he gives no reason 
to talk about [the deceased man’s] sin, if [people] remember [it]” ’. 

To the second group belong all those instances where smr and its 
derivatives denote the becoming or being aware of something actually 
happening or the directing of one’s attention to an expected event. 

In Rgveda (Ed. AUFRECHT) 10,106[932],9c the Asvin twins are 
invoked with the following words: kdrneva sasur dnu hi smarathah. Here 
the meaning of smr with anu is clearly something like ‘to give heed to, 
to pay attention to, to take notice of’ so that we may render: “Like two 
ears you two should give heed to the call” ®. 

In Rgveda (Ed. AUFRECHT)* 7,104(620],7ab = Atharvaveda 
Saunakiya (Ed. ROTH/WHITNEY) 8,4,7ab = Atharvaveda Paippalada 
(Ed. RAGHU VIRA) 16,9,7ab Indra and Soma are invoked with the 


6 See TOSHIFUMI GOTO, Die “I. Prasensklasse” im Vedischen: Untersu- 
chung der vollstufigen thematischen Wurzelprisentia. Wien 1987. Osterreichi- 
sche Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungs- 
berichte, 489. Band, p. 335seq. 

7 In this case I disagree with EGGELING who translates: “Let him not make 
it too soon (after the deceased man’s death) lest he should freshen up his sin; but 
let him make it a long time after, as thereby he obscures the sin; — and when 
people do not even remember the years (that have passed), as thereby one 
’ causes the sin to pass into oblivion. If they do remember, ...” 

8 Cp. Sayana: karneva yatha karnaiv uktam sabdam vidatuh tadvad yuram 
Sasuh Sasitéram stutim kurvanam janam anu hi smarathah | anukilam janitthah 
' khalu; LUDWIG: “wie zwei ohren auf den befehl sollt ihr merken”; GRASSMANN: 
“wie zwei Ohren achtet auf die Aufforderung”; GELDNER: “Wie zwei Ohren auf 
-. den Befehl méget ihr also acht haben”; GOTO (see note 6), p. 336: “Wie zwei 
Ohren sollet ihr doch auf den Befehl achthaben”. é 
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following words: prdti smaretham tujdyadbhir évair hatdm druho raksaso 
bhanguravatah. Without trying to hide the apparent nonsense in the 
original, WHITNEY verbatim translates: “Remember ye with [your] 
rapid courses; smite the haters, the destructive demoniacs’. 
GELDNER’s translation runs slightly different: “Gedenket daran; in 
fliegender Kile erschlaget die Tiickebolde, die hinterlistigen (?) 
Unhoide!” In a note he remarks that “the prayer” must be understood 
as the object of prdéti smaretham®. With reference to the meaning of 
anu-smr mentioned before and otherwise following WHITNEY I propose 
to translate: “Give heed with rapid courses! Smite the haters, the 
destructive demoniacs!” In my opinion the singer invokes Indra and 
Soma to keep an eye on himself and his people (prati smaretham) 
everywhere in every moment (tujdyadbhir évaih) and to protect them by 
killing their enemies (hatém druhé raksdso bhanguravatah). 

In Maitrayanisamhita (Hd. VON SCHROEDER) 2,3,3[29,18seqq.] it is 
discussed what a priest has to do after having got a horse or horses as 
daksina'°. In case he has got one horse he should offer one cake on four 
potsherds. In case he has got more than one horse he should offer as 
many cakes as there are horses. Then the text says: éko ‘dhibhavati 
yam! népasmarati tadsma evd sé “There is one odd [cake]. It is for a 


° Cp. also Sayana (ad RV 7,104,7): he imdrasomau tujayadbhis tvaramanair 
evair gamtrbhir asvaih prati smaretham | abhigacchatam || upasargavasena smara- 
tir atrarthamtare vartate | yatha prasmaranam prasthanam iti; Sayana (ad AV 
8,4,7): he indrasomau yuvim tujayadbhih balavadbhih evath gamanasadhanair 
asvaih prati smaretham | smrtir atra Ggamanaparyantavyapara | pratigacchatam 
ity arthah; LUDWIG: “gedenket [daran] mit euren schleudernden weisen”; 
GRASSMANN: “Gedenkt an uns auf euren schnellen Gangen doch”; OLDENBERG 
(Rgveda. Textkritische und exegetische Noten. Siebentes bis zehntes Buch. 
Berlin 1912. Abhandlungen der KGniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Goéttingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. Neue Folge. Band XIII, 3, p. 68): 
“Ist nicht trotz Med. [Medium] zu verstehen: ‘erinnert euch (unser, unsres 
Wunsches)’?”; HILLEBRANDT (Lieder des Rgveda. Gottingen/Leipzig 1913, p. 
112): “Erinnert euch wirksam”; — BROWN (JAOS 61 (1941), p. 74 = India and 
Indology. Selected articles by W. NORMAN Brown. Ed. by ROSANE ROCHER. 
Delhi 1978, p. 14): “Come swiftly and do counter magic [against our enemies] ; 
GOTO (see note 6), p. 336: “prati smaretham, ‘nehmet euch zu Herzen’ ”. 

© See W. CALAND, Altindische Zauberei. Darstellung der altindischen 
“Wunschopfer”. Reprinted: Wiesbaden 1968. Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letterkunde. Nieuwe 
Reeks. Deel X, 1, p. 109seq. 

'' Ed. VON SCHROEDER: ydn. Cp. Kathakam (Ed. vON SCHROEDER) 
12,6[168, 11seq.]: eko ‘dhibhavati yasyaiva nadhiyanti tasmad enam tena muficati. 
Taittirlyasamhita (Ed. WEBER) 2,3,12,2: ékam dtiriktam nir vaped yam evd 
pratigraht bhavati yam va nidhyéti tasmad evd varunapasan mucyate “He should 
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[horse] that he [eventually] doesn’t notice (overlooks, forgets) [while 
counting].” 

Chandogyopanigad (Ed. LIMAYE/VADEKAR) 7,13,1 runs as follows: 
smaro vavakasad bhiiyah (sic) | tasmad yady api bahava asirann 
asmaranto™ naiva te kam cana srnuyur na manviran na vijaniran | yada 
vava te smareyur atha srnuyur atha manvirann atha vijaniran | smarena 
var putran vijinati smarena pasin | smaram upassveti. The 
interpretation of this passage mainly depends on what we assume to be 
the meaning of smara, smr, man, and vi-jna@. The translations I have 
consulted more or less agree on rendering smara by ‘memory’, smr by 
‘to remember’, man by ‘to think’, and vi-jf#a by ‘to recognize’ !*. If we 
accept this, we may take sru, man, and vi-jia& as three divisions, 
perhaps as three successive steps in the process of cognizing: (1) sensory 
perception, (2) mental adaptation, (3) cognition. Hence this would be a 
clear instance of the idea that cognition depends on memory, i.e., is 
either influenced or even determined by memory. In the above-quoted 
author’s opinion cognition would always be a kind of ‘re’-cognition. But 


offer an extra one; whatever (horse) he is going to accept or whatever (horse) he 
has overlooked, from that noose of Varuna he is set free.” (KEITH). 

12-12 Hd. LIMAYE/VADEKAR: Gstran na smaranto. 

13 MULLER: “Memory (smara) is better than ether. Therefore where many 
are assembled together, if they have no memory, they would hear no one, they 
would not perceive, they would not understand. Through memory we know our 
sons, through memory our cattle. Meditate on memory.”; BOHTLINGK: “Das 
Gediachtniss ist machtiger als die Leere. Daher kommt es, dass, wenn auch viele 
zusammensadssen ohne eine Erinnerung zu haben, diese Niemand héren, an 
Niemand denken und Niemand erkennen wiirden. Wenn sie eine Erinnerung 
hatten, wiirden sie héren, denken und erkennen. In Folge des Gedachtnisses 
erkennt man seine Séhne (Kinder) und sein Vieh. Verehre das Gedichtniss.”; 
HuME: “Memory (smara), verily, is more than Space. Therefore, even if many 
not possessing Memory should be assembled, indeed they would not hear any 
one at all, they would not think, they would not understand. But assuredly, if 
they should remember, then they would hear, then they would think, then they 
would understand. Through Memory, assuredly, one discerns his children; 
through Memory his cattle. Reverence Memory.”; SENART: “La mémoire, en 
vérité, est plus que l’espace. C’est pourquoi des gens privés de mémoire, en 
quelque nombre qu’on les suppose, ne sauraient entendre, ni penser, ni savoir. 
Mais s’ils avaient la mémoire, ils entendraient, ils penseraient, ils sauraient. 
C’est par la mémoire qu’on connait ses fils, ses troupeaux. Prends une vue juste 
de la mémoire.”; RADHAKRISHNAN: “Memory, verily, is more than ether, 
therefore if many assemble and if they have no memory, indeed they would not 
‘hear any one at all, they would not think, they would not understand. But 
surely; if they remember then they would hear, then they would think, then 
-. they would understand. Through memory one discerns one’s sons; through 
memory, one’s cattle. Meditate on memory.” fo 
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there is a serious objection to this interpretation: Memory is in no way 
connected with sensory perception. The latter first of all depends on the 
sense organs and after that on some disposition to realize the sensory 
impression, i.e., on attention, awareness, mindfulness, or whatever we 
may call it'*. Therefore I propose to translate the passage as follows: 
“Attention, verily, is more than space. Therefore: Even if many people 
sit there unattentively, they would not hear anyone, they would not 
think, they would not recognize. Verily, if they are attentive, then they 
would hear, then they would think, then they would recognize. By 
attention, verily, one recognizes one’s sons, by attention one’s cattle. 
Pay hommage to attention.” 

The fifth and last example of the second group is the rather difficult 
passage Kenopanisad (Ed. LIMAYE/VADEKAR) 4,4-6: tasyaisa adesah | 
yad etad vidyuto vyadyutad 3 itin nyamimisad G3 ity adhidaivatam ||4\| 
athadhyatmam | yad etad gacchativa ca manah | anena caitad upasmaraty 
abhiksnam samkalpah |\|5\| tad dha tadvanam nama | tadvanam ity 
upasitavyam'. In some points relying on THIEME’s translation’® I 
propose to render it as follows: “This is its (ie., the brahman’s) 
substitution: That which has just flashed forth from the flash of 
lightning [and made one say] ‘ah!’, has made one close one’s eyes [and 
say] ‘ah!’ Thus referring to the deities (i.e., the macrocosmical sphere). 
Now referring to the self (i.e., the microcosmical sphere): That which 
goes as it were to the inner sense, and [which] imagination suddenly 
realizes by it (i.e., by the inner sense!”)!®. It (i.e., the brahman) is really 


'4 SENART remarks in a footnote to his translation: “Smara, smrti dit un peu 
plus que “mémoire”, et équivaut 4 peu prés, malgré son sens étroit, a la notion 
de pensée consciente.” 

15 Jaiminiyopanisadbrahmana (Ed. OERTEL) 4,21,4-6 reads somewhat dif- 
ferent: ... &3 iti nyamisad G3 ity adhidevatam ... yad enad gaccha’ .. . cainad upa® 


16 Mélanges d’indianisme a la mémoire de Louis Renou. Paris 1968. Publica- 
tions de l'Institut de Civilisation Indienne 28, pp. 720-722 = PAUL THIEME: 
Kleine Schriften. Teil 1. Wiesbaden 1971. Glasenapp-Stiftung 5,1, pp. 264-266. 

7 On the relation between manas and samkalpa see HERMANN OLDENBERG: 
Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana = 
Texte. Gottingen 1919, p. 7iseq. 

'8 Sankara (Complete works. Vol. 8. Rev. ed. Madras 1983, p. 70seq.): yad 
etat gacchativa ca manah | etad brahma dhaukata iva visaytkarotiva | yac ca anena 
manasa etat brahma upasmarati samipatah smarati sidhakah abhiksnam bhrsam 
| samkalpas ca manaso brahmavisayah | manaupadhikatvad dhi manasah samkal- 
pasmrtyadipratyayair abhivyajyate brahma visayikriyamanam iva; Sankara 
(ibid., p. 119): yad etat yathoktalaksanam brahma gacchativa prapnotiva visaytka- 
rotivety arthah | na punar visayikaroti manah avisayatvad brahmanah | ato mano 
na gacchati | ‘yenahur mano matam’ iti coktam | gacchativeti tu manaso ’pi 
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something which has that as matter. It has to be worshipped [saying]: 
‘[It is] something which has that as matter.’” According to the teaching 
of the Kenopanisad nothing can be known, nothing can be said about 
the brahman. It is neither possible to perceive it by the senses nor to 
recognize it by mental efforts. In what we may call an act of bliss it 
reveals itself in a moment, and because of its self-revealing character it 
can be equated with a flash of lightning, or rather with the impact of a 
flash of lightning, and with a sudden idea, a flash of inspiration. The 
given translation is doubtful in details, and one may well prefer other 
solutions. But in any case one will probably agree that ‘to realize, to 
notice, to become aware of as rendering of wpasmarati is worth 
considering. 

The third group is made up of instances where smr and its 
derivatives have an emotional connotation. One example of this group 
is Sankhayanaranyaka (Ed. BHIM DEV) 4,4: athéto daivah smarah | 
yasya priyo bubhiised yasyai vG yesim va yasim vaitesim evaikasmin 
parvany etayaivavrtaita ajyahutir juhoti | vacam te mayi juhomy asau 
svaha | pranam te mayi juhomy asau svaha | mayi caksus te juhomy asau 
svaha | srotram te mayt juhomy asau svaha | manas te mayi juhomy asau 
svahéi | prajyiam te mayi juhomy asau svaheti | atha dhimagandham 
prajighrayadjyalepanenangainy anuvimrjya vacamyamo ‘bhipravrajya 


manastvat Gimabhiitatvac ca brahmanah tatsamipe mano variate iti upasmarati 
anena manasaiva tad brahma vidvan yasmat tasmad brahma gacchativety ucyate 
| abhiksnam punah punah | samkalpah brahmapresitasya manasah | ata upasma- 
ranasamkalpadibhir lingair brahma manaddyatmabhitam ity upasyam ity abhi- 
prayah; MULLER: “It is that which seems to move as mind, and by it imagina- 
tion remembers again and again”; OERTEL: “That which both goes as mind, as 
it were, and through it (mind) imagination continually remembers it (the 
brahman).”; DEUSSEN: “Wenn etwas gleichsam eintritt in den Geist, daB man 
dadurch sich erinnert an etwas im Augenblick, dieses Vorstellen [ist seine 
Unterweisung].”; HERTEL: “[Das Brahman ist das], was als Denkvermégen zu 
gehen [sich zu bewegen] scheint, und wodurch die Einbildungskraft (das Vor- 
stellungsvermégen] sich jeden Augenblick daran erinnert”; HILLEBRANDT: 
“wenn dieses (Brahman) in den Geist einzutreten scheint und das Vorstellungs- 
vermégen durch diesen sich intensiv seiner erinnert”; HUME: “That which 
comes, as it were, to the mind, by which one repeatedly remembers — that 
conception (samkalpa) [is It]!”; GELDNER: “Das, was einem gewissermafen 
durch den Sinn geht, und die Einbildungskraft sich dadurch im Augenblick 
daran erinnert.”; RENOU: “quand une pensée a l’air de se mouvoir et que par 
_ elle on se rappelle telle chose sur-le-champ.”; RADHAKRISHNAN: “It is this 
toward which the mind appears to move; by the same (mind, one) remembers 
constantly; volition also likewise.”; THIEME (see note 16): “dasjenige, was da 


"" gleichsam in den Sinn kommt - und es erinnert sich (schafft ein ras 


bild) dadurch plétzlich die Vorstellung —”. 
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samsparsam jigamiset | abhivatid va tisthet sambhasamanah | priyo haiva 
bhavati | smarante haivasya'!® “Further on the divine liking: To which 
man [somebody] should want to become dear, to which woman, to 
which men, or to which women, — he should on one node of just those 
offer those [six] oblations of melted butter in just that manner, with 
‘Your speech I offer in me, N.! svaha!’ [the first oblation], with ‘Your 
breath I offer in me, N.! svaha!’ [the second], with ‘In me I offer your 
eye, N.! svaha!’ [the third], with ‘Your ear I offer in me, N.! sv@ha!’ [the 
fourth], with ‘Your inner sense I offer in me, N.! sva@ha!’ [the fifth], with 
‘Your insight I offer in me, N.! sv@Aa!’ [the sixth]. Then, having sniffed 
the smell of the smoke, having rubbed his limbs with a layer of melted 
butter, having gone forth, restraining his speech, he should try to come 
into bodily contact [with the people concerned]. Or he should stand at 
a place from where the wind [is blowing] in [their] direction, talking to 
[them]. He becomes indeed dear [to them]. They take indeed a hking to 
him.” The former translators of this passage either neglected the 
emotional connotation of smr and rendered it by ‘to think of’”° or they 
took it as ‘to remember wistfully, to long for, to desire’*!. But this is not 
exactly what is meant, I think. We do not know whether the performer 
of the offering is already known to the people concerned or not. I guess 
he is not. Anyway they have either negative or neutral feelings or, most 
probably, no feelings at all towards him. By the offering he tries to 
influence their senses and mind, so that they must take notice of him, 
must like him while he is in their presence, either touching them or 
talking to them. Therefore, I think, the meaning of smr in this case is 
‘to notice’ with a positive emotional connotation, that is ‘to take a 


'9 Kausitakyupanisad (Kd. LIMAYE/VADEKAR) 2,4 reads somewhat diffe- 
rent: ... yasim va ekasmin parvany agnim upasamidhdyaitayai® ... svaha | 
caksus te may guhomy ... “lepend® ... jigamiset | api vatad va sambhasamanas 
tisthet ... smaranti haivasya. 

© MULLER: “Now follows the Daiva Smara, the desire to be accomplished 
by the gods. [...] and they think of him.”; RADHAKRISHNAN: “Now, next, the 
longing to be realised by the divine powers. [...] and they think of him indeed.” 

*! DEUSSEN: “Nunmehr daher die von den Géttern [Rede, Odem, Auge, Ohr, 
Manas, Erkenntnis] erregte Liebessehnsucht (daivah smarah). {...] sicherlich 
werden sie an ihn mit Sehnsucht denken.”; KEITH: “Then follows the divine 
desire. [...] of him they have desire.” ; HUME: “Now, next, longing in connection 
with the divine powers (daiva smara). [...] They long for him indeed.”; RENOU: 
“Voici le désir divin. [...] On a du désir de lui.”; FRENZ (Indo-Iranian Journal 
XI (1968 1969), p. 110): “Nun weiter die Sinnen-Liebe. [...| Sicher denken sie 
mit Sehnsucht an ihn.” 
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liking to someone, to take someone to one’s heart, to fall in love with 
someone’. 

There is not enough time on this occasion to present all the relevant 
passages”*. Nevertheless those quoted may give sufficient evidence to 
the following conclusions: 

The general, the basic meaning of smr in Vedic literature as well as 
in early Buddhist literature is ‘to become conscious of (something past 
or present, by either outer or inner stimuli, either intentionally or 
unintentionally)’. According to the mentioned object or, if there is none, 
to the general context, we may vary its rendering in many different 
ways, for instance ‘to remember, to recollect, to think of (a person not 
present, an advice, a previous event or experience, etc.)’, ‘to realize, to 


2 Cp. GOTO (see note 6), p. 336: “Man schlieBt ihn ins Herz.” 

3 'To the first group belong: Vajasaneyisamhita Madhyandiniya (Ed. WE. 
BER) 40,15 (= Isopanisad Madhyandiniya 15) ~ Satapathabrahmana. (Ed. 
WEBER) 14,8,3,1 = Brhadaranyakopanisad Madhyandintya (Ed. LIMAYE/ 
VADEKAR) 5,3,1 ~ Vajasaneyisamhita Kanviya (Ed. WEBER) 40,1,17 (= 
ISopanisad Kanviya 17) = Brhadaranyakopanisad Kanviya (Ed. SENART) 
le hs Satapathabrahmana (Ed. WEBER) 2,3,2,4; 5,2,2,2seq. = Satapatha- 
brahmana Kanviya (Ed. CALAND) 6,2,3,3; Chandogyopanisad (Ed. LIMAYE/ 
VADEKAR) 8,12,3. To the second group belong: Atharvaveda Saunaktya (Ed. 
ROTH/WHITNEY) 7,106,1 ~ Atharvaveda Paippalada (Ed. RAGHU VIRA) 
20,7,9; Rgvedakhilani (Ed. SCHEFTELOWITZ) 2,1,5; Jaiminiyabrahmana (Ed. 
RAGHU VIRA/LOKESH CHANDRA) 1,358[148, 20seq.]; Chandogyopanisad (Ed. 
LIMAYE/VADEKAR) 7,13,2; 7,14,1; 7,26,1; 7,26,2; Gopathabrahmana (Ed. GAA- 
STRA) 1,2,7[39,5seqq.]. To the third group belong: Atharvaveda Saunakiya (Ed. 
ROTH/WHITNEY) 6,130,1-3; 6,131,1-2; 6,132,1-5; Atharvaveda Paippalada 
(Ed. BHATTACHARYYA) 3,37,1—2; Vajasaneyisamhitaé Madhyandiniya (Kd. WE- 
BER) 30,9 + Vajasaneyisamhita Kanviya (Ed. WEBER) 34,2,1 ~ Taittiriyab- 
rahmana (Anandasrama-Ed.) 3,4,6,1; Maitréyanisamhita (Ed. vON SCHROE- 
DER) 1,3,4[32,1]; 4,5,7[73,20seq.]; Rgvedakhilani (Kd. SCHEFTELOWITZ) 
3,15,18. In some cases, especially if there is no object mentioned, it is not 
possible to decide which aspect is meant: Rgveda (Ed. AUFRECHT) 10,61[887],4; 
Jaiminiyabrahmana (Ed. RAGHU VIRA/LOKESH CHANDRA) 1,285[118,32seqq. ]; 
Aitareyaranyaka (Ed. KEITH) 2,6,1 = Aitareyopanisad (Ed. LIMAYE/VADE- 
KAR) 3,1seq.; Taittirlyaranyaka (Anandasrama-Ed.) 1,2,1; 1,12,1seq.; 10,10; 
10,63,1. — For smrta in the sense of “is known as” see: Gopathabrahmana (Ed. 
GaastRA) 1,5,25 [141,1-12]; 2,2,5 [170,1]; Taittirlyaranyaka (Anandasrama- 
Ed.) 1,2,1; 1,3,2; Chandogyopanisad (Ed. LIMAYE/VADEKAR) 7,26,2. smrtam in 
Atharvaveda Paippalada (Ed. BHATTACHARYYA) 2,70,1 must be read as smi- 
tam, cp. KARL HoFFMANN, Aufsatze zur Indoiranistik. Hrsg. von JOHANNA 
NARTEN. Band 2. Wiesbaden 1976, p. 563. smrté in Maitrayanisamhita (Ed. VON 
SCHROEDER) 3,2,3[18,5] must probably be read as sprté, cp. MARTIN MITT- 
WEDE, Textkritische Bemerkungen zur Maitrayani Samhita. Stuttgart 1986. 
‘Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 31, p. 110. Rgvedakhilani (Ed. i | 
2,14, 9; makes no sense to me. 
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notice, to become aware of, to mind (a present person or thing, an order, 
feelings or thoughts, something actually happening, etc.)’, ‘to be alert, 
to take care (to do or not to do something)’, ‘to take a liking to someone’ 
and so on. A more thorough analysis of all the relevant passages will 
perhaps allow us to establish a difference in meaning for combinations 
of the root smr with verbal prefixes. 

From this we may conclude that the Indian people in Vedic and 
early Buddhist times made no distinction between becoming conscious 
of things of the past and of those of the present, as far as the 
psychological process is concerned. This is in line with the system of 
senses as it was developed in the times of the early Upanisads™. As all 
of you know, the senses very often count six in Indian psychology: the 
five senses as we have them for the reception of outer stimuli plus 
manas, the inner sense for the reception of inner stimuli: feelings, 
sensations, thoughts, and of course memories. It is the function of the 
mental factor called smrti or sati to select only a few objects from the 
great number of those possible to become conscious. It was one of the 
great findings of Gautama Buddha to recognize the importance of this 
mental factor, to determine how it works and how we can get control 
over it. 

In order to construct something like a concept of memory for the 
Vedic and early Buddhist times we have to investigate all semantically 
related words like adhi-i, anu-ci, anu-cit, anu-budh, abhi-jva and of 
course those denoting the opposite process of forgetting, like mrs and 
mrdh. As I see it, there is nothing we can call a theory of memory in 
Vedic and early Buddhist times. The question how the recollection of 
the past is possible, how the retaining and reviving of previous events 
and experiences work, how the past is transferred to the present was not 
yet asked. Only later on had this been regarded as a problem”, and the 
concepts of samskara and of vasan& were developed to solve it7®. 


4 See OLDENBERG (see note 17), p. 82seqq. 

5 The earliest discussion on this matter that I know of occurs in the 
Milindapafiha, see The Milindapafiho ... ed. by V. TRENCKNER. Reprinted: 
London 1962. = Pali Text Society, p. 77seqq. 

*® See SURENDRANATH Dascupta, A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. 1. 
Reprinted: Cambridge 1969, p. 263. 


ON THE NAME BRHADDEVATA* 
By Muneo Tokunaga, Kyoto 


Since MACDONELL published his edition of the Brhaddevata ({[BD] 
ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, The Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka: A 
Summary of the Deities and Myths of the Rig-Veda, pts. I-IT. 
Cambridge Mass. 1904.), the text has been widely used as a valuable 
source for interpreting fragmentary records of myths and legends in the 
Rgveda. However, no one has ever discussed seriously on the origin and 
the meaning of the strange title of this famous exegetic work. 
MACDONELL translates the title as “[an index of the] many gods” (A 
History of Sanskrit Literature. Oxford 1899, p. 229). This translation is 
obviously wrong, for the word brhat can hardly mean “many”. GONDA 
translates it as the “Extensive [repertory] of the gods” with a better 
rendering of brhat (Vedic Literature, Samhitas and Brahmanas. 
Wiesbaden 1975, p. 33) but he does not account for what sense the 
repertory of the gods in our text is called extensive. Apparently both 
scholars had trouble in understanding the title properly. It is 
significant; however, that they felt it necessary to supply a word ‘index’ 
or ‘repertory’ to make sense out of it. We certainly need some such 
word. Otherwise, the word brhat appears irrelevant in the title. If we 
reconsider the history of the text, which has long been considered to go 
back to several centuries B.C., we will realize that brhat is the adjective 
of a word for ‘index’ or ‘repertory’ which existed in the title originally. 


One can see easily that the text of the BD is not of a uniform nature. 
Into the text three different types of passages are interwoven; viz., the 
Anukramani portion describing the deities of the Rgvedic hymns and 
verses; the narrative portion in which myths and legends are cited in 
illustration of the settings of Rgvedic passages; and the exegetic 
portion, which explains the etymologies of the names of deities, gives 


* This article is‘a partly revised version of the metrical analysis and 
’ conclusion in my unpublished dissertation The Texts and Legends of the 
Brhaddevata, presented to the Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies, 
* Harvard University in 1979. I read a paper on this topic on Aug. 31, 1990 in the 
Vedic Section of the VIIIth World Sanskrit Conference held in Vienna. 4 
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differing views of ancient teachers, and discusses exegetical techniques 
with which to ascertain the deities of the Rgvedic formulas. Since 
MACDONELL published his edition and study of the BD, it has been 
generally accepted that the text was composed sometime between 
500-400 B.C. (op. cit., pt. I, Introd. xxii-xxiii). This is, however, a 
hasty conclusion, for we are yet to know if all the component parts of 
the text came into being simultaneously in the Vedic period. In this 
article we will enquire into the origin of the title, reconsidering this old 
view, through the analysis of metres and contents of this text. 

The first step of our investigation is to sort out the whole text into 
the portions or categories described above. Since the text shows a 
mixture of category in a fairly large part of it, I have used the following 
method in my classification. For the Anukramani portion I have 
selected, to minimize the intrusion of ambiguous material into our data, 
only the Anukraman? passages that find correspondence in the 
Sarvanukramani (SA) in some form or other. Narrative passages are 
fairly easy to identify, for they usually stand out from the other 
passages in the text. Sometimes, however, a brief allusion to an episode, 
mostly in less than two lines, occurs inside a description of deities. I 
have counted most of these passages in the Anukramani portion, for 
such allusion is not rare in the extant Anukramani texts. As exegetic 

‘data I Have used the introduction (i.1—11.125) and the conclusion (viii. 
984140), of which most part is devoted to exegetic discussions. The 
exegetic passages found in the main body, which are often mixed with 
Anukramani material, have been grouped separately under the 
category A+ E. 

Following these rules the whole text was sorted into the three 
categories. The result is: the text contains 503 Anukramani (A), 499 
narrative (N), and 517 exegetic (E) lines or half-verses of the Sloka 
metre, besides 465 lines of the same metre of a mixed nature (A + E). 
In each portion the proportion of the Pathya and Vipula lines varies as 


follows. ! 


) 


' For my analysis I have used the text containing 2056 lines, edited on the 
basis of the shorter version, which preserves the form of the BD closer to the 


(*h: hypermetric verse 
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When we look closer at the Vipula metres, we find the following 
variation in the metrical pattern (lines of the A + E category are further 
divided into A and E in the parentheses according to their category. 
The question mark indicates that the lines are of ambigous nature.). 


Vipula I 


a aX 
VS Viv xX 
eh —— DG 
Sao AV, VEX. 
—V-VVVVX 
V-V-VVVX 
VV——-VVVX 


Total 12 (10%) | 10 (16%) | 4 (5%) 


final syllable 
long 
short 


Vipula IT 


——V—— Vives 
V=V—— Vax 
VV 
V——SVVix 
VV 
=——V— ViVex 
VV —-ViVEX 
V-VV-VVxX 
VV =a 
VVV-—-VVX 


i! 


_ archetype than the longer one. MACDONELL’s text is one-sixth longer than mine, 

including thé lines of the longer version that later entered the text. I believe we 
will reach similar results about the metrical behavior of the three portions from 
> MACDONELL’s edition. On the nature of the two versions see my article, On the 
recension of the Brhaddevata, JAOS 101 (1981), pp. 275-286. 
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final syllable 
long 
short 


18 (E9, A9) 
17 (E12, A%5) 
2 (E1, A?1) 
1 (E) 
1 (E) 


a= 
Vio 


Total 


caesura 
after the 5th 
syllable 
others 


Vipula IV 
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caesura 
after the 4th 
after the 5th 
after the 6th 
after the 2nd 


“Vipula V” 


aa 


VV eV) Vie 


ame Viees VV 


Wav V VX 
meV VV X 


VV VV 
VVVVVV-X 


yy X 


—V——Vv-x 


Diiambic Prior 
Cadence 


vx 


View X 


2 (E1, A21) 


——V--V-VX 


Vie Vain Vk 
VeVi X 
ma GaN 
Visas ViVi 


2 


VV VV 
VV=EVaNV Ss 


1 


aaa 


Major Ionic 


Vve=Vx 
ai aman ics: 


Va —— VX: 


<a 
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The most striking feature in this table is a marked contrast in the 
Pathya proportion between the Anukramani and the narrative portion. 
The proportion of 77% in the Anukraman? portion is the same as in the 
Pali Itivuttaka and is close to the ratio in the Pali texts as a whole, 
excluding the Attaka and the Parayana, in which the proportion is less 
than 70% (see J. H. MOORE, Metrical Analysis of the Pali Iti-vuttaka, 
a Collection of Discourses of Buddha, JAOS 28 [1907], pt. II, p. 319; 
A. K. WARDER, Pali Metre. London 1967, p. 173). Even admitting that 
the Anukramani portion is heavily influenced by the need of 
introducing pratikas of the Rgvedic verses, names of gods, and verse 
numbers in the Samhitapatha, this lower proportion of the Pathya is a 
good indication of a relatively archaic nature of this portion inside the 
text. In contrast, in the narrative portion Pathya lines occupy 88%. 
This proportion is even larger, though slightly, than the general average 
in the Mahabharata: 87. 5% (cf. W. HOPKINS, The Great Epic of India. 
Boston & London 1895, p. 224).? 


The metres of the BD have already been studied by A. B. KEITH 
soon after the publication of MACDONELL’s edition (The Metre of the 
Brhaddevata, JRAS 1906, pp. 1-10). Not realizing the contrast inside 
the portions of the BD, KEITH derives 83% as the Pathya proportion 
of the whole text and dates the BD, on the basis of this ratio, to a 
transitional period between the Vedic and the epic period. One can see 
easily how misleading it is to treat the metre of a text like the BD 
without particular attention to its component parts. 

In support of his contention that the BD as a whole was composed 
several centuries B.C., following his teacher’s view, KEITH points out a 
large variety and abundant irregularity of Vipula forms as the evidence 
of archaism in the metrical behavior of the BD. Yet the above table 
shows that these are the features characterizing mainly the 
Anukramani portion. Various forms in the Vipulads II and III with a 
non-iambic opening, a larger proportion and variety of Vipulas IV and 
V as well as of rather anomalous forms with a diiambic cadence of the 
prior Pada; these features largely belong to the Anukramani portion. In 
contrast, the narrative portion is characterized by features of a later 
period: preponderance of a long final syllable in the Vipulas I and II, 
strictness in caesura after the fifth syllable of the third Vipula as well 
as after the fourth syllable of the fourth Vipula, and particularly a 
higher proportion of the third Vipuld and a lower of the fourth, the 


2 Cf. also R. Ston, Der Sloka im Pali, ZDMG 44 (1890), pp. 83f.; H. 
OLDENBERG, Zur Chronologie der indischen Metrik, Festgabe A. Weber, 1896, 
p. 12; ditto, Zur Geschichte des Sloka, NG, 1909, p. 234. 
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latter of which virtually disappears in classical Kavyas. These features 
indicate that the narrative portion was written in an age closer to the 
classical period long after the Anukramani portion, exactly speaking 
the original text on which it is based, was composed.'It goes without 
saying that this portion shows a lower proportion and a greater 
strictness in the use of Vipula meters (cf. HOPKINS, op. cit., p. 223). 

These younger features as a whole apply to the metrical behavior of 
the exegetic portion, except perhaps for a slightly lower proportion of 
Pathya lines. Accordingly, it appears most likely that a large part of 
this portion entered the text together with the narrative portion. The 
relatively lower proportion of Pathya verses may be taken either as an 
indication that a part of this portion belonged to the original 
Anukramani text or as a result of the fact that the exegetic portion, just 
as the Anukramani portion, also suffers restrictions of introducing 
prattkas, etc. 

The Anukramani portion, which forms the core of the BD, must 
have been revised extensively when it was amplified with stories and 
exegetical comments. This is suggested by almost regular use of 
diiambic cadence in posterior Padas throughout the text, in other 
words, by a levelling of the text with this cadence. I have noticed only 
one exception: —-v— in vi.5d. The original Anukramani text must have 
been much looser on this point, as we see, for example, in the Sloka 
forms of the Anuvakanukramani, attributed to Saunaka (see 
MACDONELL, Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani of the Rigveda (Oxford 
1886], Preface, xv). 

Another sign of total revision of the core-portion is the post-epic 
tendency, observed throughout the text, of uniting two Padas into one 
line®. Padas are united either by changing -aw into -Gv (ii. lab, 39ab, 
145cd; iii. 8ab, 1lab, 2lab, 100cd; iv.60cd, 96cd*, 100cd; v.104ab; 
vi.4ed, 35cd; vii. 8ab, 147cd; viii. 15ab, 42ab) or -2 into -y before a vowel 
(iii. 69ed; iv.144ced; v.81ed; vi.63cd; vii.83ab; viii.t4cd, 94cd). Even 
such lines that have no morphological break between Padas are not rare 
in the text (i.30ab, 115ab; iii. 83ab; iv.3ed*, 82cd, 116ed; vi. 156ab). 
While hiatus is freely allowed between Paddas (137 cases in my 
calculation), there is a noticeable tendency to avoid it, particularly in 
the MSS of the shorter recension,* by inserting tv (ii.8ab*, 135ab*?, 
152ab*; iv.37ab*, 138ab*; v.48ab*, 86ab, 118cd; vi. 72ab*; viii. 130cd*) 


3 On the post-epic tendency of uniting Padas into one hemistich see 
Hopkins, GEI, p. 195. 

4 The MSS r! r* r® in MACDONELL’s list (see MACDONELL, BD, Introd. 

 xivexv) represent, though -in a fairly corrupt form, the text of the shorter, 

recension. 
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and hy (v.135ed*; vi.139ab*, 139cd*, 153ab*), thus producing an 
unbroken sequence of hemistiches (* indicates the lines peculiar to the 
MSS of the shorter recension.). 

In considering the Tristubh and Jagati meters, we must remember 
that it is not proper to compare them with the strict forms in later 
Kavyas and to say, as KEITH does, that the ‘curious’ forms in the BD 
represent a transitional stage of the meters from freer forms of the 
Samhitas (op. cit., p. 8). By the word ‘transitional’ he naturally means 
a later Vedic period, with the date of this work proposed by 
MACDONELL in his mind. In my opinion, the meters of the BD must be 
compared first of all with the metrical patterns of the epic literature. 
The Tristubh and Jagati metres in the epic literature are far from 
uniform in comparison to the forms in classical Kavyas but they have 
their own regularity (for details see HOPKINS, op. cit., pp. 273f. Cf. also 
F. EDGERTON, Epic Tristubh and its Hypermetric Varieties, JAOS 59 
[1939], pp. 159f.). If we compare the metrical forms of the BD with the 
epic patterns of the eleven- and twelve-syllable metres, the former are 
not so curious as KEITH understood. 

The bird’s-eye view of epic Tristubh in HOPKINS, op. cit., p. 275 
shows that the epic standard allows a variety of combinations of 
openings and breaks as regular forms. Besides, even decasyllabic, i.e., 
eatalectic Tristubh and dodecasyllabic, i.e., hypermetric Tristubh 
Padas can be considered as normal in certain cases. HOPKINS further 
points out that on an average about one-fifth of regular Bharata 
Tristubhs have twelve-syllable Padas. If we judge the metrical behavior 
of the Tristubh lines in the BD from these epic standards, irregular lines 
are only eighteen out of 144 hemistichs, and out of them thirteen 
hemistichs occur in the Anukramani portion. The remaining five belong 
to the exegetic portion, which, as I have mentioned, is also at times 
under restriction of introducing pratikas, etc. 

As regards caesuras, the Tristubh and Jagati metres of the BD are 
fairly regular. The number of irregular caesuras does not exceed eleven 
(including three uncertain ones). Out of them six (two uncertain) occur 
in the Anukramani portion and five (one uncertain) in the portion of 
exegetic type inside the main body of the text. It must be noted again 
that these metres are remarkably regular in the narrative portion (iii. 
156cd-iv.3) and in the exegetic portion inside the conclusion (viii. 125, 


127-130). I have seen only one irregularity: vy-—-—— v—-v in viii. 
128a.° 


° Scanned from MACDONELL’s reading. The shorter version has a 
hypermetric Tristubh: vw--—----—v—-. 
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The above result of metrical analysis is corroborated by the features 
of the Rgvedic legends that appear in the BD.® For lack of space I 
cannot give a detailed account of my analysis of the legends here. To 
state only the conclusion, I have found no legend or even an element of 
a legend in the BD that seems to have a real value for the constitution 
of archetype. As a result, we are compelled to cast serious doubt on the 
standard opinion that the BD, to borrow the words of MACDONELL, 
contains “the earliest collection of epic matter which we possess, dating 
as it does from a period when the Mahabharata could only have been 
in an embryonic state” (op. cit., pt. I, Introd. xxiii). 

In total, 38 stories, in my arrangement, are narrated in the BD if we 
exclude very short allusions sporadically found in it. A closer look at the 
contents reveals that the versions in the BD were artificially produced 
by the author from earlier sources in a post-Vedic period. Excepting 
three episodes, the source of which I was unable to identify (Citra and 
Sobhari [vi.58-62]; Bhitamsa and Kasyapa [viii.18-20]; Kapota 
Nairrta [viii.67cd-69ab]), all the other stories are derived from the 
expressions or versions in earlier texts. From the nature of this text, 
more than a half of the stories are based on the Vedic sources such as 
the Rgveda (Syavaéva [v.50-81ab], Birth of Agastya and Vasistha 
{v.148cd—155], Visnu’s aid to Indra [vi.121cd—123}), the Brahmana 
(Dadhyajfie [iii.18-24], Tryaruna and Vrsa Jana [v.14~-22], Birth of 
Bhrgu and Angiras [v.97-103], Asanga [vi.40b-41], Indra and a 
Danava woman [vi.76-77ab], Indra and Trisiras [vi.147cd—152], 
Subandhu [vii.85cd—102ab]), and the Nirukta (Mudgala [viii. 11-12). 
Some stories are concocted from elements taken from various Vedic 
texts (the Rbhus and Tvastr [iii.83-90], Apala [vi. 99-106], Sarama and 
the Panis [viii.24—36ab]). When he borrows narrative elements from 
Vedic sources, the author apparently misunderstands or intentionally 
reinterprets a word-meaning (Romasia |iii.156-iv.3], Saptavadhri 
[v.82cd-85ab], Soma’s flight [vi.109ef-115]) or an epithet in the 
source-text (Savya Aindra [iii.114cd—115], Kanva and Pragatha 
[vi.35-39], Indra Vaikuntha [vii.49-59]). Also, the author reveals his 
ignorance of the Samhitapatha, when he associates unrelated passages 
in it (Abhydvartin and Prastoka [v.124-128, 136-140], Vasistha 
fettered by Varuna [vi.11ced—-15]) or develops his own version following 
blindly the order of verses, which are arranged purely on mechanical 
principles (Indra, the Maruts, and Agastya [iv.46cd—55], Indra’s 
- abnormal birth [iv.130cd-135ab]). The story of Puriiravas and Urvasi 


>= 6 I rene report on this topic in the [Vth WSC, Weimar in 1979. See SP, 
4WSC, Berlin, 1979, pp. 252-253. For details see Chapter II of my dissertationz 
On the Authenticity of the Legends in the Brhaddevata. 
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[vii.147cd-152] may be cited as a good example of the author's 
invention or total modification of the archetype in the Vedic source. 

The remaining legends show a more or less clear sign of influence 
from the epic or even from sources posterior to it.” Influence from the 
Mahabharata of the form we know today is intelligible in the stories of 
Trita [iii.132-137], Dirghatamas [iv.11-25], Nahusa and Sarasvati 
[vi.20-24], and Vasistha’s hundred sons [vi.33-34]. Sometimes epic 
features are joined to the elements taken from the Rgveda (Visvamitra 
and Sakti [iv.112cd-117ab]), the Brahmana (Agni’s flight 
[vii.61cd—-81a]), and the Nirukta (Agastya and Lopamudra [iv.57—60], 
Saranyii [vi.162-vii.6], Devapi and Samtanu [vii.155-viii.9c]). In the 
story of Indra and Grtsamada [iv.66—-79ab] elements are derived from 
various sources, both Vedic and epic. 

The younger and artificial nature of the episodes, with corroboration 
of marked metrical behavior described before, indicates that the text 
was enlarged with exegetical comments and stories in a post-Vedic 
period, probably in the early Puranic period, viz., around the middle of 
the first millennium A.D. The BD of the form we know today therefore 
must be placed much later than the several centuries B.C., postulated 
by MACDONELL. 


After analyzing the meters and narrative contents of the BD, we 
now return to our question on the title of this text. Since the 
Anukramani portion, the core-part of the BD, is concerned with a 
description of the deities’ names of the Rgvedic passages, we have good 
reason to believe that this portion was derived from the 
Devatanukramani (DA) ascribed to Saunaka, which, though now not 
extant, is known from the reference in Durga’s commentary (on Nir. 
vii. 17) and in the quotations in the Rgbhasyas written by the scholars 
earlier than Sayana such as Skandasvamin, Udgitha, Venkatamadhava 
as well as in the Vedarthadipika (VAD), Sadgurusisya’s commentary on 
the SA (see MACDONELL, SA, Preface, vi, and p. 206: also his BD, pt. 
I, Introd. xxiii). This is not merely a baseless idea. The assumption finds 
support in the following passages that run parallel between the 
Anukramani portion and the DA, part of which is preserved in the 
aforementioned commentaries. | 


‘ To my knowledge, E. SIEG is the first who suggested a dependence of the 
BD episodes upon the Mahabharata (see Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda und die 
indische Itihasatradition I [Stuttgart 1902], pp. 126, 137). His view provoked 
a severe criticism by MACDONELL, who believed that the legends in the BD were 
composed many centuries before the completion of the Mahabharata in its 
present form (BD, pt. I, Introd. xxiii; and his review of SIEG’s Sagenstoffe in 
DL, Nr. 38 [1903], pp. 2302-03). KEITH followed MACDONELL on this point (op. 
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BD 11.93cd: ato devé (RV 1.22.16) iti daivt siktasesas (vss. 17-21) tu 
vaisnavah® has a parallel in VAD on RV i.22 in the form: ato deva iti 
daivi stktaSesam tu vaisnavam iti devatanukramanyam (cf. also 
Skandasvamin on RV i.22.16—17). 
BD i1.87cd-88: tasmaid atmastavesu syad ya rsih saiva devata || 
samvadesv Gha vakyam yah sa tu tasmin bhaved rsih | yas tenocyeta 
vakyena devata tatra sa bhavet |/ virtually agrees with the quotation from 
the DA in VAD on RV i.165: samvadesu ca sarvesu sa rsir yasya vakyam 
tat | Gimastavesu ya rsir devataé sa evocyate || tena vakyena yah 
pratipadyate sa sydd devati tatreti devatinukramanyupadesat (cf. 
Udgitha on RV x.10.1 and 51.1. Also A. KUHN, Uber die Vrihaddevata, 
ISt. I [1850], p. 116). 
BD vii. 109cd: taj jranam abhitustava siktenatha brhaspatih is quoted as 
a passage from the DA in Udgitha’s commentary on RV x.71.1: uktam 
ca devatanukramanyam ~— taj) jhanam abhitustava siktenatha brhaspatir 
ite. 
BD iii.138abe: dyavaprthivyor ileti agneyah pada uttarah | asvinah 
stiktasesah syad ... appears with the name of DA in VAD on RV i.112 
in a Tristubh form: uktam hi devatanukramanyam ~— ile dyavaprthivyor 
adyah padah paro’gnaya Gsvinam tac ca siktam (cf. Skandasvamin on 
RV i.112.1. Also KUHN, op. cit., p. 105).° 

If the BD is indeed a product of the post-epic period, we cannot but 
raise a doubt over the tradition that ascribes the text to Saunaka, 
famous ancient teacher of Vedic exegesis. In this respect, MACDONELL 
has already pointed out (op. cit., pt. I, Indrod. xxiii-xxiv) that the BD 
was written by a person other than Saunaka on the ground Saunaka is 
mentioned several times in the text with other puirvacaryas. He denied 
the authorship of Saunaka not only for this reason but also because it 
is unlikely that the same author should have produced two works: the 
DA and the BD, both having the same object of giving a serial account 


cit. [1906], pp. 2-3). Following the line of MACDONELL, WINTERNITZ tried to 
prove that the BD, as a summary of Brahmanical myths and legends, stands 
closer in style to the Brahmana literature than the Mahabharata handed down 
to us, with additional comment that the two texts owe their parallel features 
to a common origin. (Brhaddevata und Mahabharata, WZKM 20 [1906], pp. 
1-36; Review of MACDONELL’s BD in WZKM 19 [1905], 422-26. Cf. also G. A. 
GRIERSON, The Brhaddevata and the Sanskrit epic, JRAS 1906, pp. 441-442). 
WINTERNITZ’ argument has been critically examined on pp. 278-81 in my 
dissertation. 

'. 8 Pada cis the reading of the shorter version. dev? (r' r* r®) is corrected to 
daivt following the reading of a MS of the shorter version belonging to the 
- Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (MS No. ITTB128). 

® Compare further BD viii.40c iti vai labam aindram with VAD on RV x. 
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of the deities of the Rgvedic verses. !° There can be no doubt about this 
view. And yet a question still remains to us. Isn’t it strange that the BD 
was ascribed to a person who had already composed a work with exactly 
the same object? The discussion we have done so far gives a good answer 
to this question. The BD was ascribed to Saunaka because it was a 
revised and enlarged edition of Saunaka’s Devatanukramani. Following 
the same line of thought we are further tempted to assume that the 
original name of the text is not Brhaddevata but Brhad —- 
devatanukramani “the Large Devatanukramani”. The title was later 
shortened for convenience’ sake to the nonsensical Brhaddevata when 
the text became known as an independent work. There is reasonable 
reason to infer that way, for our text is referred to on the frontpage of 
M. Haug’s manuscript exactly in such a way as we have expected: atha 
brhaddevatanukramaniprarambhah (See MACDONELL, op. cit., pt. I, 
Introd. xiii). 


I would regard the BD as a revised version rather than a 
commentary of the DA. The reason is: the author does not always follow 
the views of Saunaka in his interpretation. He takes the three gods 
mentioned and implied in RV viii.96.13-15 (Indra, the Maruts, and 
Agastya) as the deities of the triplet while Saunaka regards Indra alone 
as its deity (BD vi.116); the author considers RV x.102a narrative 
hymn, following the view of Saikatayana, although Saunaka says that 
it is addressed to the Visvedevas (BD viii. 11—12); he is also inclined to 
follow Yaska and Bhaguri, who call RV viii.91 an itihasa, opposing the 
view of Saunaka that it is addressed to Indra (BD vi.107). Minor 
divergence of opinion between our author and Saunaka is further 
observed in the differing interpretations recorded in VAD on SA ad RV 
1.28, viii.4, 68, x.101. Mention may also be made of the passages in the 
commentary of Skandasvamin, which refer to the divergence of opinion 
between the ‘Brhaddevatakara’ and the authority he follows, 
presumably Saunaka (see his notes on RV i.94.1, vi.44.24, 45.33, 75.1). 
As a result of a fairly independent attitude of the BD author, literal 
quotation in the BD from the DA is not so large in number as we usually 
see between a text and its commentary. 


119 evam ca labam aindram tatah kayam iti devatanukramaniyam samgacchate | 
iti vai labam aindram iti brhaddevata. Mention may also be made of the following 
BD passages, which correspond to the expressions in Durga’s commentary 
quoted supposingly from the DA: BD i.7ab stutis tu namna ripena karmana 
bindhavena ca - Durga on Nir. v.2, vii.1 (ef. Rgvidhana i. 1.6) néimnds 
bandhubhih karmana riipeneti hy uktam: BD vi.5be ud v etity ardhapaticamah | 
sauryas ...— Durga on Nir. vi.7. evam hy aha, reah sauryo hi giyanta ud v etity 
ardhapaticama iti. 

'0 While MACDONELL considered, without giving a reason, that the author 


o 
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The enlarged and revised edition of the DA must have been 
well-known as an independent work under the new name Brhaddevata 
around the seventh century. In the Rgbhasya of Skandasvamin, who 
would be placed in about that century!!, the text is already called 
Brhaddevata (Sk. on RV v.61.1. Also Venkata on RV x. 17.1), and its 
author Brhaddevatakara (Sk. on RV i.28.9, 43.3, 50.11, 94.1; vi.44.24, 
45.33, 47.20, 73.1, 75.1. Also Venkata on RV viii. 96.15, Udgitha on RV 
x.19.1). Until about the twelfth century the DA survived side by side 
with the BD, as we observe in SadguruSsisya’s Vedarthadipika (12c.). It 
appears sometime after that century that the DA began to fall into 
oblivion, replaced by the BD as the standard exposition of the deities 
of the Rgvedic verses. 


is not separated from Saunaka by any great length of time (op. cit., pt. I, 
Introd. xxiv. Cf. WINTERNITZ, op. cit. [1906], p. 3, n. 1), LIEBICH rightly 
inferred from the use of the perfect tense such as mene or uvaca that the writer 
is not a direct disciple of Saunaka. (B. LIEBICH, Zur Einfiihrung in die indische 
einheimische Sprachwissenschaft. II. Historische Einfitihrung und Dhatupatha, 
in Sitz. Ber. d. Heidelberger Akad. d. Wiss., 15 [1919], p. 32). Cf. also a 
quotation from SadguruSisya’s commentary in KUHN, op. cit. [1850], p. 102, 
which mentions Aévalayana, disciple of Saunaka, as the author of the BD. 

'! Cf. KUNHAN RaJA, The Chronology of the Vedabhasyakaras, JOR 10 
(1936), Madras, pp. 256-268. L. SARuP first pushed back the Kali Era by a 
century (Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta with an Introduction [Lahore 
1929], p. 29), and. then changed the text of Harisvamin, disciple of 
Skandasvamin, to make the year of composition in Kali Age given by him in 
the text correspond to A.D. 538 so that it might satisfy his chronological 
preference about the date of Skandasvamin (see his Introduction in 
Commentary of Skandasvamin and Maheévara on the Nirukta, Vols. III & IV, 
Chapters VII-XIII [Lahore 1934], p. 57). A. VENKATASUBBIAH claims A.D. 
1060 as the upper limit for the date of Skandasvamin on his own hypotheses (On 
the Date of Skandasvamin, MaheSvara and Madhava, JOR 10 [1936], pp. 

. 201-30.) The view of KUNHAN RaJa, who follows the datum in the work of 
' Harisvamin as it is, appears to me the most reasonable one concerning the date * 
1 of Skandasvamin. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF THE 
VISNUPRADURBHAVA LISTS 


By Horst Brinkhaus, Hamburg 


In the Indian literature, particularly the epics and Puranas, the 
manyfold mythological salutary deeds of Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva 
together with their corresponding specific ‘manifestations’ (pradur- 
bhava) or ‘descents’ (avatira) were collected and compiled in more or 
less extensive lists. In the best known and often called ‘classical’ 
Dagsavatara list the following incarnations are normally named: 

(1) Matsya — (2) Kiirma — (3) Varaiha — (4) Narasimha — (5) Vamana — 
(6) Rama Bhargava — (7) Rama Raghava — (8) Krsna or Balarama — (9) 
Buddha — (10) Kalki(n). 

Apart from this Daésavatara list, however, numerous further more or 
less diverging lists were drawn up. On the one hand, there are to be 
found much longer enumerations which on the whole seem to represent 
a relatively later developmental stage,! whereas those lists in which 
less than ten manifestations are enumerated generally give the 
impression to have originated in an age prior to the conception and 
diffusion of the classical DaSavatira list. 

The following remarks will focus particularly on the early 
developmental history of such enumerations, that is to say, mainly on 
the shorter Pradurbhava lists. As a starting point let us take a short 
glance at a passage in the Santiparvan of the Mahabharata (CE XII, 
326,71e—92) in which one can get quite a clear insight into a relatively 
late phase of the formation process particularly of the Dasavatara list. 
In the text version of the critical Mahabharata edition, there are, first 
of all, outlined six of the classical ten salutary deeds together with the 
respective manifestations of Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva, namely 
(1) Varaha — (2) Narasimha — (3) the subduer of Bali — (4) Rama 
Bhargava — (5) Rama DaSarathi — (6) Krsna. 

The verse XII, 326, 94 in which the two further manifestations Hamsa 
and Hayaésiras are added does not seem to have originally belonged to 


' Just to mention one example: In the Bhagavatapurana, there are no less 
than six different lists, the shortest one with ten and the longest one with 23 
‘manifestations; cf. 1,3,6-25; II,7,1-38; VI,8,13-19; X,2,40; 40,17-22; and 
XI,4,17-22. - 
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this enumeration and therefore may be excluded here.” According to 
the critical apparatus of the Mahabharata edition, later on there were 
two separate attempts to add ‘complete’ enumerations of ten 
manifestations to the text: On the one hand, in several Northern 
manuscripts the above verse 94 with the two further manifestations was 
transformed by means of changes and an additional verse into a new 
enumeration of ten Pradurbhavas;? and on the other hand, in a couple 
of Southern manuscripts, there is to be found another interpolation in 
the beginning of the Pradurbhava passage, again with an enumeration 
of ten manifestations, and this list comes even closer to the classical 
Dagavatara list mentioned before.* The Mahabharata passage under 
consideration shows® what is confirmed also in other epic and Puranic 
testimonies, namely that the Pradurbhaivas Matsya, Kirma, Buddha 
and Kalkin are to be seen as relatively late supplements to an older list 
of six manifestations. 

A further remarkable difference between the Pradurbhava list of the 
critical text version of the Mahabharata and the two subsequently 
added lists is this: The author of the older version of the passage 
primarily had in mind to enumerate the salutary deeds of the god 
and he did not yet lay all the stress on the manifestations, 
whereas in the younger lists merely the manifestations are stated. This 
difference becomes particularly conspicuous in the case of the victory 
over Bali; for in the older version there is not yet any mention of the 
Vamana manifestation. The observation of this difference has turned 


2 In my view, the whole passage XII,326,71c-92 was interpolated into the 
Mahabharata context which had originally focussed here on the Caturmirti 
concept of Naraéyana-Vasudeva treated in verses 68-70, and again mentioned 
in verse 93. Hamsa and Hayasiras are specific manifestations of Narayana and 
are also treated in the wider context around the above Santiparvan passage. 

3 Cf. the critical apparatus to XII,326,94ab and the additional verse 851*: 
Hamsa is made here the first manifestation, Kirma and Matsya (in this order!) 
take the place of Hayasiras, the subduer of Bali is now explicitly called Va- 
mana, and Kalkin is added at the end. By this means is achieved the following 
list of ten manifestations: (1) Hamsa - (2) Kiirma — (3) Matsya — (4) Varaha — 
(5) Narasimha — (6) Vamana — (7) Rama Bhargava — (8) Rama Raghava — (9) 
Satvata (probably Krsna) — (10) Kalki. 

* Mahabharata XII,835*: (1) Matsya - (2) Kiirma — (3) Varaha — (4) 
Narasimha — (5) Vamana — (6) Rama [Bhargava] ~ (7) Rama [Raghava] — (8) 
[Bala-]Rama — (9) Krsna — (10) Kalkin. 

° Partly similar results on the Mahabharata passage are to be found already 
in R. G. BHANDARKAR, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems. 
Strassburg 1913, pp. 41f., and R. C. HAZRA, Studies in the Puranic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs. Dacca 1940 (repr. Delhi 1975), pp. 84f.; their results 
were fairly confirmed by the critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
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out in the course of my comparative studies of the source materials to 
be a fruitful criterion for assessing the relative chronology of the 
pertinent passages from the anonymous epic and Pur§anic literature. 


In addition to this we have to take immediate note of another even 
more important criterion for distinguishing earlier and later sources: As 
is well known, most of the epic and Puranic texts present Visnu and 
Narayana as one and the same god; but there do exist also single 
passages in which Visnu or Narayana are not at all identified with each 
other, but where both are characterized as two separate and 
fundamentally different gods: 


Visnu largely corresponds there to the Vedic god of the same name; he 
is still the close companion of Indra and often called Upendra, though 
in the meantime he has gained a certain degree of prominence among 
the gods mainly, as it seems, on the basis of his famous Trivikrama 
achievement; 


Narayana’s deeds on the other hand centre round Pralaya and Srsti; he 
is particularly seen as the prime source of the universe and as such has 
a special affinity to and at the same time rivalry with 
Prajapati-Brahma. 


In the following considerations I proceed on the assumption that 
passages in which Visnu or Narayana are not identified with each other 
are in principle older than those in which both of them are explicitly 
treated as one and the same god. 


Now, let us enter into particulars about the developmental history 
of the list of the six salutary deeds of Visnu-Narayana as given in the 
Santiparvan section mentioned. One main result of my comparative 
investigations of the pertinent source materials may be anticipated 
right away; and this is that the said list of salutary deeds seems to go 
back originally to two separate traditions, one belonging to the 
mythology of Visnu and the other to that of Narayana. As a salient 
indication of this we may first of all take two parallel episodes which are 
found in the beginning of the Ramayana (I,14-15) as well as of the 
Mahabharata (1,58,35ff.): In both passages we are told how certain gods 
in heaven decided to be incarnated on earth as the main heroes of the 
respective epic; in the Ramayana it is Visnu who is born on earth as 
Daégaratha’s four sons, i. Rama and his brothers, and in the 
Mahabharata it is Narayana who descends to the earth as Krsna. Later 
om Rama and Krsna are generally taken as manifestations of the one 
. god Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva, but originally they were two different 
gods, i.e. within two separate mythological traditions. 
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In order to substantiate this preliminary assertion of such different 
mythological traditions it appears to be practical to start with a closer 
examination of the pertinent passages of the Ramayana. 

In the heavenly episode just noted in the beginning of the 
Balakanda (CE 1,14,4-15,7), Visnu is explicitly directed by the other 
gods to assume a human shape in order to subdue the demon Ravana. 
Visnu appears here as an unpretentious god among others, and he 
exactly follows the suggestions or even directions of the gods.® This, of 
course, would not be appropriate to the later supreme god 
Visnu-Narayana- Vasudeva; and, in fact, throughout the whole passage 
under consideration there occurs only the name of Visnu without any 
mention of Narayana, if we accept that just one passage of six verses 
(1,15,1-6) in which Narayana comes into the picture is to be excluded 
on grounds of this very fact in combination with the observation that 
this latter passage also makes scarce sense in the context.’ 

Elsewhere in the Ramayana only one of the salutary deeds listed 
later on as Visnu-Narayana’s main achievements is treated extensively, 
and that is Visnu’s subduing of Bali by his famous three steps 
(Trivikrama) which is related also in the Balakanda (I,28,2-11). Here 
again Visnu is appointed by the other gods to fulfil the task on their 
behalf,’ and also he has throughout exclusively the name Visnu.? — 
Finally, it should be mentioned that in one place of the critical 
Ramayana text the salutary deed of the Varaha too is reported, i.e. the 
raising of the earth from the bottom of the primeval ocean; but this 
deed is explicitly attributed to Brahma there (IT,102,2-3). 

All passages of the Ramayana in which Visnu is clearly identified 
with Narayana and, I should add, in most of them also with Vasudeva, 


° In 1,14,17cd the gods address Visnu as follows: “tvam niyoksyamahe visno 
lokinim hitakamyaya”. 

7 Visnu Narayana (janann api = “even though he knew [the answer]”) is 
here asking the gods what was clearly stated by them already in I,14,18-19. 
Obviously this inconsistency of contents was already noticed by the redactor of 
the North-eastern version of the Ramayana who therefore considerably chan- 
ged the arrangement of the whole passage I,14,16c-15,6. 

° G. C. TRIPATHI (Der Ursprung und die Entwicklung der Vamana- 
Legende in der indischen Literatur. Wiesbaden 1968, p. 72) was certainly 
mistaken in qualifying the redactor of that Ramayana passage as “sehr takt- 
los” on the grounds that the gods are described here as cleverer than Visnu 
himself. 

° Two passages with explicit identifications of Visnu with Narayana-Vasu- 
deva which are found particularly in Southern manuscripts have already been 
excluded as interpolations in the critical Ramayana edition (1,726* and I, App. 
I, No. 6). 
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must be regarded as relatively late — as was also the case in the 
Balakanda interpolations already discussed. In the whole of the critical 
Ramayana text there is only one list of different names of 
Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva in which also several former achievements 
of the god are enumerated: In this passage of the Yuddhakanda (VI, 
105,12-25) Rama is praised by Brahma who identifies him first of all 
with Narayana, but afterwards also with Visnu as well as with Krsna, 
who is here obviously the god Vasudeva. Moreover Brahma mentions 
here only two of the former deeds of the god which are known from the 
later classical Dasavatara list, namely the raising of the earth by the 
Varaha and the subduing of Bali through the Trivikrama deed, the 
latter one again without any mention of the Vamana manifestation. 
Thus in this passage Rama — his brothers are not mentioned any more 
— is not only identified with Visnu as Visnu Trivikrama, but also with 
Narayana-Vasudeva, and to this combined god is ascribed now also the 
salutary deed of the Varaha which elsewhere was still ascribed to 
Brahma. 

Likewise in the Yuddhakanda, but represented only in Northern 
manuscripts and therefore excluded from the critical text (VI, App. I, 
No. 25, ll. 28ff.), is to be found another identification of Rama with 
Narayana-Vasudeva; and here again several former salutary deeds are 
stated or at least hinted at. In the following I again mention only those 
deeds which reappear in the later classical list. Out of these deeds we 
find four named: that as Varaha; that as Narasimha; the subduing of 
Bali as Visnu (the text explicitly says: “visnutvam prapya”); and 
finally the deeds as Parasurama. The most remarkable peculiarities in 
this enumeration are the following: 

1. Rama is no longer described as a manifestation of Visnu, but as one 
of Narayana-Vasudeva; and Visnu is even incorporated into and 
thereby put on a level with the mere manifestations of that god. 

2. The subduing of Bali is again described here without any mention of 
the Vamana manifestation; instead of this, the present text refers only 
to the divine form of Visnu.!° 

3. The present passage is the only one in the Ramayana in which 
Narasimha and Parasurama are named as divine incarnations. 
Narasimha will be treated further below; as for Parasurama, I may refer 


10 This corresponds to another extant description of the Trivikrama deed in 
the Mahabharata (CE III, App. I, No. 27, ll.64ff.) where the emphasis lies not 
on the particular smallness of Visnu, but on the sudden assumption of a gigantic 
’ divine body (divyavapus) which is called “marvellous” (adbhuta) in the enumg, 
ration of ‘marvellous deeds of Visnu’ (1.37: “visnor adbhutakarmanah”). 
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to a former paper of mine!! in which I have shown that he was elevated 
to a divine incarnation at any rate at a much later date than Raghava 
Rama; in the whole critical Ramayana text as well as in Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamésa, ParaSurama is exclusively described as a human hero. 

Finally, recapitulating the results of our discussion of Ramayana 
passages, we come to the following three developmental stages: 

In the first stage Rama and his brothers are described as an incarnation 
of Visnu, and in this phase Visnu is still seen as the Vedic god 
particularly of the Trivikrama achievement — in which deed, by the 
way, already his form, or to be more exact: the unexpected change of 
his form, had played the central rdéle. 

In the second stage, Rama is still identified with Visnu Trivikrama, but 
at the same time already with Narayana-Vasudeva, to whom is 
attributed now the Varaiha embodiment, too. 

In the third stage, Rama is identified with Narayana-Vasudeva, and 
Visnu is mentioned only as one manifestation among others, and these 
others are again Varaha, but now also Narasimha and Parasurama. 

This course of developmental stages seems to reveal even the 
formation of rivalry between Visnu and Narayana. Initially it was only 
Visnu who incarnated as Rama and his brothers; then in the next stage 
the unification of Rama and Visnu was supplemented with 
Narayana-Vasudeva; and finally, in the third stage, Narayana-Vasude- 
va was clearly placed in the front, whereas at the same time Visnu was 
degraded to a mere temporary manifestation of Narayana-Vasudeva. 

So much on my observations in the Ramayana text. We turn now 
to the second tradition, i.e. the mythology of Narayana-Vasudeva, 
which is particularly to be found in passages of the Mahabharata and 
in cognate parts of the Harivamésa and of certain Puranas. 

In the episode of the god’s descent to the earth which is narrated in 
the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata (1,58,35ff.), Krsna is described as an 
incarnation of Narayana. Yet in the Bhagavadgita, for example, in 
which Krsna shows his divine form to Arjuna, Narayana is not even 
mentioned; but the nature of Krsna-Vasudeva, who is described in the 
Bhagavadgita to devour the whole universe as Kala in order to let it 
emanate again in the new creation (Mahabharata VI,33,9ff.), is in fact 
remarkably similar to the nature of Narayana; for already in Vedic 
literature the latter god under the name of “Purusa Narayana” had 
been closely associated with creation as it was depicted in the famous 


"! H. BRINKHAUS, Zum Treffen zwischen Paragurama und Rama. ZDMG 
Suppl. IV (1980), pp. 317-319. 
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Purusasikta of the Rksamhita,!? and at the same time with 
Prajapati-Brahma, with whom he was even unified in certain early 
post-Vedic works, as e.g. in the Manusmrti and in the Sarga chapter of 
the Puranapajicalaksana. !° 

Again, in Markandeya’s Pralaya report, which is to be found in the 
Mahabharata, the HarivamSa and in a couple of Puranas,!* Narayana 
is somehow akin to Brahma and at the same time he competes with him. 
The Mahabharata episode, which seems to be the oldest of the extant 
versions, still speaks exclusively about Narayana, whereas in the 
younger versions of the Harivamgsa and Puranas Narayana is already 
unified throughout with Krsna-Vasudeva; an identification with 
Visnu, however, is not to be found in any of these versions. 

Now, in the Markandeya episode of the Mahabharata are 
enumerated several manifestations of Narayana (cf. III,187,10ff.); and 
among these there is only one which in later times was included in the 
classical Pradurbhava list of Visnu-Naraiyana, namely the Varaha 
embodiment which originally belonged to Brahma. So there is a clear 
hint in the present passage that the Varaha manifestation had already 
been transferred to Narayana before the latter was unified with 
Vasudeva and with Visnu. 

If we now collate this finding with the before-mentioned results on 

the Ramayana passages we come to the following view: The 
development of the later Pradurbhava list seems to have started from 
two separate traditions, namely 
— on the one hand from a Visnu tradition in which the main heroes 
of the Ramayana, i.e. the four Dasaratha sons, were connected with 
Visnu Trivikrama as incarnations of him, 
— and on the other hand from a Narayana tradition in which 
this very god was united with the god Vasudeva as well as with 
Vasudeva’s human form under the name of Krsna, and in which in 
addition Narayana took over the famous Varaha achievement from 
Brahma. | 


e@foH. Jaconr, Uber Visnu- -Narayana- -Vasudeva. In: Streitberg-Festgabe, 
Leipzig 1924, pp. 161f. 

13 Cf. Manu I,11, and in W. KIRFEL’s edition of the Puradnapajicalaksana, 
Bonn 1927, p. 15 ete. 

14 Two versions of this myth are extant; an older version is to be found in 
‘ Mahabharata III,186,56ff. and similarly in Brahmapurana 50-53, whereas a 
second version is contained in three different works, namely in Harivamga (CE) 
-. App. I, No. 41, Il. 162ff. (= Vulgata IIT,10), sisi iin 167 and — 
rana V,36,77ff. (Anandaérama Sanskrit Series). r 
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These two originally separate mythological traditions seem to have 
been united and harmonized particularly in the second developmental 
stage deduced for the Ramayana text. 

The adoption of Visnu’s Trivikrama myth by the followers of the 
Narayana tradition and thereby the fusion of the two gods themselves 
is detectable not only in the Ramayana, but also in a text which even 
explicitly attaches itself to the Markandeya episode mentioned above. 
The Harivaméa passage (CE Adhyayas 39-45) I have in mind presents 
a third parallel story to the two heavenly episodes in the beginning of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Right before the Harivamé$a version 
of the Krsnacarita starts it is reported that the earth once complained 
to the gods of her heavy burden and on that occasion she mentioned 
former beneficial deeds performed by the gods on her behalf (42,14-35). 
In this passage she enumerates three events, namely 
— her creation performed by Brahma or by Narayana — both are 
abruptly named here side by side -, 

— being raised from the bottom of the primeval ocean by the same god 
as Varaha — with Markandeya as a witness —, 

—and finally her rescue from the demons brought about by Visnu by his 
Trivikrama deed. 

There is no explicit identification of Narayana and Visnu just in this 
passage, and probably it also was not originally intended at all; but 
perhaps the redactor who placed Narayana by the side of Brahma here 
was also inclined to understand the Trivikrama deed ultimately as an 
achievement again of Narayana; in any case, in the wider context of this 
passage Visnu is explicitly united with Narayana, which means that 
Krsna here is already conceived as an _ incarnation § of 
Visnu-Narayana-Vasudeva. 

There are several further texts in the Mahabharata, in the 
Harivaméa and in cognate Purana passages in which only two, three or 
four salutary deeds or corresponding manifestations are enumerated, so 
that these lists can be taken to be relatively old. Yet, remarkably 
enough, in all these lists the deeds and manifestations enumerated are 
already explicitly ascribed to Narayana though in all of them the 
Trivikrama deed is included which without any doubt originally 
belonged to Visnu. In the following list of the pertinent passages and 
their contents only those deeds or manifestations are mentioned which 
are included again in the later classical Pradurbhava lists: 
Harivaméa 38, Matsyapurana 178; Padmapurana V,38 (An. Skt. Ser.): 

Narasimha — Trivikrama 
Brahmandapurana I1,72; Vayupurana 97; Harivaméa 30: 

Trivikrama — Varaha (only Hv) — Narasimha 
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Mahabharata ITI,100: 

Varaha — Narasimha — Vamana 
Mahabharata III, App. I, No. 27; Markandeyapurana 4: 

Varaha — Narasimha — Vamana — Krsna 
Two of these enumerations merely contain the Trivikrama deed and the 
manifestation as Narasimha to kill the demon HiranyakaSipu; and one 
of these two texts has a parallel version in which the Varaha 
manifestation is added. It is important to note that in these three texts 
Vamana is not yet mentioned at all. This provides an additional 
argument for the assumption that these shortest lists are still older than 
the remaining enumerations which either contain again the three 
manifestations Varaha, Narasimha, and Vamana (now already in the 
order known from the classical Dasadvatara list) or even add Krsna to 
them. 

In all these texts, however, is included one incarnation the origin of 
which was not yet referred to in the present paper, namely that of the 
Narasimha. I have looked through the pertinent source materials of the 
Narasimha myth and noticed that as far as I can see there is not a single 
text version of the story to be found outside, and this means 
independent of an enumeration of Narayana-Visnu’s salutary deeds or 
of a Pradurbhava list. Possibly the Narasimha myth was created right 
from the beginning in close connection with one or several deeds or 
manifestations of the god; and if we take into account that the only 
myth the Narasimha episode regularly appears along with is the 
Trivikrama story, we may be allowed to assume that it may have been 
this story to which the Narasimha myth somehow was appended. 

In concluding the present paper, some further considerations as 
regards this hypothesis may be allowed. As G. C. TRIPATHI has shown 
in his Vamana book,'* in the Vedic version of the Trivikrama myth 
there was no individual antagonist; the demons in general had to be 
defeated by Visnu. This was changed in post-Vedic literature. 
TRIPATHI found two different attempts at establishing an individual 
demon there; the one was called Vaskali and the other Bali; and, as is 
well known, only the latter could assert himself in this position. 
TRIPATHI, however, failed to notice a third attempt of this kind: In the 
Harivaméa, there is a version of the Trivikrama episode in which it is 
Hiranyakaéipu who functions as the opponent of Visnu (App. I, No. 41, 
ll. 1826ff.). For various reasons, but particularly because there is no 
. identification of Visnu with Narayana in the text, I believe the story to 
be old. Thus, may be this very Hiranyakasipu, who competed with Bali 
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in the Trivikrama story and could not hold this position in the long run, 
gave rise to the creation of an additional manifestation — again 
originally only of Visnu; and together with the Trivikrama event this 
appended story of Visnu acting as Narasimha was taken over and 
incorporated into the list of mythological achievements of Narayana, 
who precisely in this manner became N arayana-Visnu. 


JAIMINIBHARATA AND ASVAMEDHA 
By Petteri Koskikallio, Helsinki 


The Jaiminibharata 


The theme of my paper is a work called the Jaiminibharata, also 
known as the Jaiminiya$vamedha. The Sanskrit text, as it is now, can 
be dated to the 12th century A.D., at the latest.! The Jaiminibharata 
(Jbh.) is a retelling of the Mahabharata’s ASvamedhikaparvan, a book 
dealing with Yudhisthira’s horse sacrifice. The Jbh. includes a peculiar 
description of an asvamedha and lays stress on the adventures during 
the horse’s wandering. The text consists mainly of different episodes, 
which describe the capture of the Pandava brothers’ sacrificial animal 
by their various enemies. The narration often has a quite fantastic 
flavour, and all the threatening situations are finally settled with the 
direct or indirect help of Krsna. The emphasis on the person of Krsna 
and on the Krsna-bhakti is one of the main features of the text. In my 
opinion, the Jbh. is above all a theological or ideological apologia for the 
ideas of Bhakti and for the cult of Krsna. 

Consequently, the Jbh. has a close connection with the Purana 
works, which promoted the ideas of Bhakti in Sanskrit literature. 
However, there are two traditions mixed in our text: on the one hand, 
the Jbh. has its background in the epic material and, on the other, the 
theme of horse sacrifice indicates the significance of the old ritual 
tradition in India. So, we can say that the Jbh. is a work propagating 
a new ideology, which is based on the personal godhead, but, in addition 
to that, the text has its roots in the soil of the Indian srauta-tradition, 
and it also shares themes with the epic tradition. By these means it was 
possible to gain more authority for the ideas of Bhakti. 

The Jbh. has been a very popular work in India. We can find the 
text translated into various modern Indian languages, and there are 
also different retellings of the whole work or single episodes. The work 
seems to have been most popular in southern India. The Canarese 
version of the Jbh. is the oldest and most important retelling of our 
text. This version was written by Laksmisa Kavi, and it is one of the 
fundamental works of early Canarese literature. It is possible to date 
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this text as early as to the 13th century A.D. Translations into the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages have usually been published together 
with the Sanskrit editions of the late 19th and early 20th century. 

The Jbh. has been attributed to Jaimini, a disciple of Vyasa. Jaimini 
is not only the traditional composer of the work, but also the narrator 
in the text itself. There is also a legend according to which each of 
Vyasa’s five disciples wrote his own version of the great Bharata epic; 
later all these versions were fused into the Mahabharata told by 
Vaisampayana.” The only exception would have been Jaimini’s work, 
of which at least the asvamedha-section survives. 

It is, indeed, possible that there was once more Bharata material 
attributed to Jaimini. ALBRECHT WEBER deliberated the question, if 
Jbh. could originally have been only a part of a larger work.? 
Correspondingly, in the indological study of the late 19th century, the 
Jbh. received attention mainly because it was a different version of one 
book of the Mahabharata.’ A few decades ago J. DUNCAN M. DERRETT 
also proved that there really is some other secondary epic or Puranic 
material, which goes under the name of Jaimini. These text fragments 
are called Jaiminiramayana and Jaiminibhagavata.° 

It is interesting that the name Jaimini has been connected with our 
upabharata, because this name also appears outside the epic tradition. 
Jaimini is an important figure in the history of Vedic rituals and ritual 
philosophy, too. He has given his name to the Jaiminiya school of 
Samaveda, and the tradition mentions him as the composer of the 
Mimamsasitra. We do not have much information about the 
identification of these two Jaiminis — the ritual and the epic Jaimini — 
and it is impossible to know to what extent these figures were 
understood as the same person. Nevertheless, it seems that the name 
Jaimini has carried exceptional authority, and that is the reason why 
it has been linked both to the Jaiminiya school and to the Jbh., an 
apologia for Krsna-bhakti. Even the mechanism is quite similar, 
because, according to ASKO PARPOLA®, the name Jaimini has been 
connected with the Vedic school only around the fifth century B.C. 
Earlier this school was known as that of Satyayani. 

Besides the epic tradition and Vedic ritualism, the name Jaimini has 
also been associated with Vaisnava Bhakti, and the Jbh. is not even the 
only source referring to this third dimension of Jaimini. One of the 


2 HOLTZMANN 1894, p. 37. 

3 WEBER 1870, p. 12-13; see also DERRETT 1970, p. 23. 
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clearest examples of these later connections between Jaimini and the 
Bhakti movement can be found in an independent Bengali wpapurana, 
called Kriyayogasara.’ According to this text, the epic Jaimini 
received the kriyayoga teaching from Vyasa, and this method is superior 
to all types of dhyanayoga. This way of Bhakti included, for example, 
the worship of Ganga, Sri, and Visnu. Another text, which indicates 
that Jaimini was understood as a traditional teacher inside the bhakti 
movement, is a work called Jaiminibhagavatapurana. This text is 
available only in manuscript form.® 

Now the threefold role of Jaimini in Indian literature can be 
understood, and he can be seen at the intersection of the ritual, epical, 
and bhakti traditions. For the further analysis of this figure, I think it 
would be most profitable to begin with a thorough study of the material 
concerning the epic Jaimini. 

In spite of the popularity of the Jbh.’s stories, there have only been 
a few studies dealing with this work. The Jbh. is quite poorly known 
among Western scholars as well as among indologists of India. This is 
mainly owing to the lack of a critical edition of this text. I hope to have 
an opportunity later on to work on such an edition. Basic research on 
the manuscript material has already been made by ALBRECHT 
WEBER’, but after the 19th century the most important contribution 
to the study of Jbh. was published in 1970. This was J. DUNCAN M. 
DERRETT’s article, in which he discussed, among other things, the 
dating of thé Jbh. The main point in DERRETT’s article is, however, the 
comparison between a few episodes of the Jbh. and similar themes in 
western legends. WEBER had already considered some similarities 
between the Jbh. and Biblical legends, but DERRETT adds the material 
of the so-called Alexander-romance, a Greek description on Alexander 
the Great’s journey to India. 

I do not want to exclude the possibility of the Jbh.’s western 
connections, but I am slightly surprised by the fact that when we are 
dealing with a text like this, only minimal attention has been directed 
to potential comparative material within the Indian tradition. My main 
interest in the study of the Jbh. is concentrated on that change which 
took place in ritual thinking. So, I want to emphasize the role of the 
Jbh. as a valuable example of late attitudes towards the old Srauta 
rituals. Another central issue is the Jbh.’s contribution to the 
development of the Bhakti movement, and the strengthening of the link 
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between the epic material and Vaisnava Bhakti. The increasing 
significance of the Krsna Bhakti is especially well documentated in the 
Jbh. 

Although the Jbh. is a relatively late work, it is the result of a long 
development in the Indian religious and ritual tradition. The text offers 
us valuable help in outlining the change in the ideologies in the 
background to Vedic ritualism. The essential significance of the Jbh. is 
in the picture it gives us of ‘post-classical’ Vedic ritualism. With the 
term ‘post-classical’ I mean that our text describes a Vedic ritual even 
after the actual period of dominance of srauta ritualism and the 
Brahmanic ideology. Thus the Jaiminibharata has a pivotal position in 
describing the transfer from the srauta ideology towards the variegated 
cult of later Hinduism. 


asvamedha and the change of ritual] ideas 


Tn my own study I have chosen the asvamedha ritual as an indicator 
of the long-term ritual change in India. The horse sacrifice is a suitable 
object for this purpose, because, for one thing, it reflects very: early 
ritual practices, which have emerged in the study of vratya and sattra 
rituals. Many peculiar details of the Vedic horse sacrifice — or ‘classical’ 
asvamedha — are the results of this ‘pre-classical’ background in- 
particular. The second phase in the development of our exemplary 
ritual is characterized by the ‘classical’ ideology of Brahmana texts. As 
a pompous royal sacrifice, as’vamedha was the so-called ‘king of the 
Vedic rituals’, and it was meant only for especially mighty rulers. 
Because asvamedha was this kind of symbol of a superior ruler, it 
maintained its fame up till the post-Vedic time, when the ideology of 
the srauta rituals already began to fade. 

Now we come to another particular feature which asvamedha has 
among the other Vedic rituals. I mean the existence of epic descriptions 
of this royal sacrifice. These descriptions of the bygone ritualism are 
examples of the ‘post-classical’ asvamedha, and they show us later 
attitudes towards the old ritual systems. We find these different 
descriptions of the horse sacrifice not only in the Mahabharata’s 
Aévamedhikaparvan and in the Jbh., but also in the Ramayana, where 
we have a story about Daégaratha’s asvamedha in the Balakanda!® and 
Rama’s horse sacrifice in the Uttarakanda''. Apart from these epic 
descriptions, the Puranas have many minor references to mythical or 
semi-mythical persons who are said to have performed one or more 
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asvamedhas. If we go through all this later material on the asvamedha, 
I think we can learn much more about the development of the royal 
sacrifices and the whole system of Indian ritualism. 

The description of the asvamedha in the Jbh. differs very 
much from its prototype in the Aé’vamedhikaparvan of the 
Mahabharata. For example, the episodes dealing with the adventures 
of the horse and his escort are so different that there is only one story 
common to these two texts. That is the episode about king 
Babhruvahana, son of Arjuna.!” Apart from the emphasized position 
of Krsna in the Jbh., there is also a distinct difference between the 
styles of these two works: the narration of the Jbh. is more fantastic 
and the stories are full of miracles, whereas the Mahabharata 
concentrates more on the description of the triumphal march of the 
escort led by Arjuna. 

One interesting point about the description of the ritual in these 
texts is the notable difference relating to the ‘classical’ asvamedha. 
Although the spirit and the ritual ideology in the Mahabharata is much 
nearer the Brahmanical horse sacrifice, the Jbh. has much more correct 
Srauta terminology. So, we can assume that the author of the Jbh. knew 
the Vedic ritual tradition quite well. However, the text avoids any 
direct allusions to the Brahmanical ideology of rituals. I think the 
writer must have done this on purpose, because the text is aimed 
especially at spreading Bhakti ideas, and that is why the author has 
cleverly manipulated the contents of the traditional ideology for his 
own ends. 

One example of this presumably conscious ideological manipulation 
of the text is shown below. This extract from the description of the 
actual sacrifice in the Jbh. is also interesting because it seems to contain 
a clear quotation of an original yajus formula. We can see the similarity 
of these two texts: 

Jbh. 64.10 
provacagre pasur abhiic chrutim etiam pathan purah | 
piba bhos tvam apo ghota tava loko bhavisyati || 
“(Yudhisthira] recited this sruti in front of [the horse]: ‘In the 
beginning there was a sacrificial animal ... Drink the water, o horse, the 
. world will be yours. | 
VS 23.17 
agnth pasir asit ténayajanta sd etdm lokdm ajayad ydsminn agnth 
' 8d te loké bhavisyati tdm jesyasi ptbaita apdah || 


393 
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“Agni was an animal; they sacrificed him, and he gained the world 
wherein Agni {ruleth]. That [world] shall also be yours; you will reach 
it. Drink the water.” 

In the example of the Jbh. we can see a pseudo-yajus. I suspect that 
the change of agnih into agre is intentional and not a textual corruption, 
though this can be verified only on inspection of the manuscript 
material. So, the verse of the Jbh. does not include any reference to the 
world of Agni, which will be a goal of the sacrificer of asvamedha. It does 
not mention any of the Vedic gods, who are the objects of the 
Brahmanic ritual. The Jbh., instead, speaks about this world (tava loko 
bhavisyati), which will be ruled by the Pandavas. The new text also 
concentrates on the horse (agre pasur abhit), because he will soon, in the 
actual sacrifice, become a tool of Krsna’s miraculous power and a proof 
of ritual’s purity. 

We can also find another extremely interesting piece of text from the 
Jbh. I think, the next verses show most clearly the essence of the new 
ritual ideology reflecting the spirit of Bhakti. This excerpt describes the 
moment when the horse is killed by Bhima. Here it should be 
remembered that in the epic descriptions of a’vamedha, we only find the 
archaic way of killing the horse with a sword or knife known from the 
Rgveda, The Brahmanical way of strangling is unknown in the epics. 
Jbh. 64.21-27 
dhaumyo ‘bravid bhimasenam chindhi kam vajino ‘dhuna | 
yatha tusye) jagannathah purdnapurusottamah \\21\| 
vaditrandde mahati pravartite | 
bhimo ‘lunat tasya hayasya sirsam | 
airdhvam gatam tac ca siro na caidhah | 
stirye ‘pravista kila vahniriipam \||22|| 
Suddham jnatva hrstkesas tutodainam urasthale | 
bailvena kantakenapi bhinnah krsnena pavanah ||23|| 
nirgata kstradhara tu turagasya kalevarat | 
dharam vinirgatim viksya rsayo dharmam abruvan |\24\| 
evamvidho na kasyapi Suddhah pirvam turamgamah | 
Suddham jiatva hrstkeso dharmaputram tu so ‘bravit \|25\| 
tathabruvams te rsayo drstva suddham turamgamam | 
distya@ te saphalo yajio jayate ‘dya yudhisthira |\\26\| 
tesam samvadatim evam turamgamakalevarat | 
nirgatam sumahat tejah pravistam kesavanane |\|27 | 
“Dhaumya said to Bhimasena: ‘Now, cut off the head of the steed so 
that Jagannatha, the highest eternal being, will be satisfied.’ In a great 
roar of musical instruments Bhima severed the head of the horse — but 
the head did not fall down. It rose up to the sun with fiery flames. 
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Knowing its purity, Krsna struck the animal with a stick of bilva wood. 
Thus HrstkeSa pierced the clean breast and out of horse’s corpse ran a 
milky stream. When the rsis saw that flowing milk they declared the 
truth: ‘No one has ever had such a pure sacrificial horse.’ Krsna 
understood the purity of the animal and said to Yudhisthira: ‘So spoke 
the rsis who perceived the horse to be clean. Congratulations, 
Yudhisthira! Your sacrifice is bearing fruit today.’ As they all spoke like 
this, the magnificent lustre of the horse’s corpse had gathered on the 
KeSava’s face.” 

In these verses, there are many points to comment on. The text 
shows us how skilfully the author has been able to combine the new 
‘post-classical’ aims to the framework of the ‘classical’ horse sacrifice. 
Simultaneously, the text is full of references to the ‘pre-classical’ 
background of the asvamedha ritual. We can see how the ultimate 
object of the sacrifice has become to satisfy Krsna, in his form of 
Jagannatha. This eternal manifestation of Bhakti godhead comes very 
near to Prajapati of the ‘classical’ ritual. The attribute puranapurusot- 
tamah given to Jagannatha even includes a direct reference to the 
eternal principle purusa, which has often been identified with Prajapati. 
We can find also another allusion to Prajapati; that is the word ka 
which means ‘head’, but also ‘who?’, used as a name of Prajapati. 

The special stress laid on the horse’s head is a very interesting detail 
in the ritual climax of the Jbh. When the head of the sacrifice rises as 
a fiery ball to the sun, the picture brings to mind both the 
bird-symbolism of the agnicayana ritual and the similarity of this head 
and the sun. I think, however, that this image, which comes so near to 
the ‘classical’ ritualism, symbolizes, first of all, the central ideology of 
Krsna-bhakti. I mean that the head represents the Gtman of a human 
being, and the sun above is a symbol of the paramatman. We can see 
that the writer has again chosen a theme that has very deep roots in the 
ritual history of India. I just referred to the importance of the head 
symbolism of the ‘pre-classical’ ritual traditions. 

Another example of the similarity between this text and the vratya 
rituals is the loud music accompanying the ritual highlights. On the 
other hand, use of this kind of music is a central part of different folk 
rituals, which provide an important background to the Bhakti cult. 
Furthermore, we have to notice that the concrete shining produced by 
the asvamedha falls at last on Krsna’s face. Here we have a continuation 
_ of the head symbolism just mentioned. This is the way that the Jbh. 
connects both Krsna’s macrocosmic shape of infinite light and his 
_ microcosmic part, the face of a person, in the same picture. Also the 
emphasis on purity, which can be seen in the repetition of the word 
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suddha, is a part of Krsna’s great contribution to the ritual. This purity 
is above all shown by the absence of bloodshed. When the blood of the 
horse is miraculously replaced by milk and camphor, we can clearly 
understand the fact that the text is indicating to us a new kind of 
combination of the old ritualism and the new ideology of Bhakti. 

In this paper I have been able to highlight only some basic features 
of the Jbh. and its description of the horse sacrifice. I have not written 
much about the ‘pre-classical’ tendencies of our text. So, I will finally 
show a brief list on the archaic features in the Jbh.’s ritual description. 
There are five points which I have found especially similar to the Srauta 
rituals. All these are familiar from J. C. HEESTERMAN’s writings and 
from his theories concerning early ritual change in India. 

The first point is the head symbolism already mentioned. The 
second is the figure of Baka Dalbhya, who is known for his connections 
to the vratya rituals. In the Jbh. he is the brahman priest of the 
asvamedha sacrifice. The term he has been called by is pitamaha. Thirdly 
there are some interesting references to human sacrifices in the text. 
The fourth point is the military character of the horse’s escort led by 
Arjuna. Lastly, I have found some allusions to HEESTERMAN’s idea of 
the connection between daksinds and evil or papman'* in the Jbh. 

Regrettably it has not been possible to take a closer view of the 
‘post-classical’ ritual ideas. I can only notice that the most 
characteristic feature of the Jbh.’s description of the ritual is the 
constant atmosphere of harmony, reconciliation, and joy. This 
tendency finally culminates in the words of Jbh. 64.54 and 64.55: yajiio 
krsnena karitah, “Krsna has organized the sacrifice”. This means that 
Yudhisthira’s asvamedha in the Jbh. is, after all, a special sacrifice 
aimed at ending of Vedic sacrifices. One of the purposes of this text is 
to show that ultimately Krsna is behind the old Vedic rituals, too. 
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A 17™! CENTURY DUTCH MANUSCRIPT DESCRIBING 
THE TEN AVATARAS OF VISNU 


By Siegfried Kratzsch, Halle 


In 1962 Professor PIETER HENDRIK POTT, director of the 
Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde at Leiden, discovered at the library of 
the abbey Postel of the Premonstratensians at Rétie in Belgium a 
Dutch manuscript entitled “Beschrijvinge van de navolgende figuren 
getrocken uyt der Heydenen geloofboek, geheten Deex autaer”, 
Batavia 1658. He published short particulars concerning this 
manuscript and a copy of one of the pictures.! PARTHA MITTER? 
having presented the case in an insufficient, sometimes even wrong 
manner, I put it right®. Here the manuscript shall be described more 
exactly in English based on a copy in black and white kindly placed at 
my disposal by Prof. POTT, to whom I also express my gratitude at this 
place. 

The manuscript was written by the North Netherlands artist Philips 
Angel* (Leiden ca. 1618 — Batavia [?] after 1662), about whom we 
know that he delivered a speech at Leiden in 1641 published 1642 under 
the title “Lof der Schilder-Konst”. Though much of it is taken over 
from the introduction to F. JUNIUS’ “De Schilder-Konst der Ouden” by 
JOAN BRUNE, Angel’s argumentation on the superiority of painting 
over sculpture is of interest as a source of art history. In 1645 he took 
service with the East Indian Company, traveled through Arabia and 
Persia, where he became painter to the Shah in 1653. He made a 
drawing of the ruins of Persepolis. An autographed etching dated 1637 
shows that he worked at Leiden in the manner of Rembrandt. Before 


! P. H. Pott, Naar wijder horizon. Kaleidoscoop op ons beeld van de 
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the researches of L. J. BOL were published® he was mixed up with a 
contemporary still life painter living at Middelburg®. Angel probably 
got the material for the manuscript to be discussed here at Surat on his 
journey from Persia to Batavia in 1656. In this year he had been 
summoned to Batavia in order to be accounted for irregularities in his 
office as an agent and ‘Opperkoopman’ in Persia. The frontispiece 
(“Titel-Plaet”), obviously thoroughly originating from Angel himself, 
shows a European globe resting on tortoise and thousand-headed 
snake’, below the dating “Batavia A°. (I). DCLVIII”. Then follows 
the explanation of the frontispiece in 38 rhymed alexandrines. After the 
announcement that this book shall inform of the religious doctrines of 
the heathen Banyans® in India, at first the myth that the world rests 
on the tortoise and the “thousand-headed” snake and that it will perish 
by sin is told. This myth is part of these religious doctrines and will be 
retold later at the 3" (Varaha) and 10" (Kalkin) avatara in prose. Then 
the situation of the heathen Banyans is compared with this tricky 
situation of the world and equated to the situation of the compatriots 
of the author before Christianization. The poem closes with a prayer for 
the enlightenment of these heathens. 

Then follows a detailed dedication to the director-general of India, 
Carel Hartsinck®, written in prose. This dedication proceeds from the 
Aesopian fable of the crow decking himself out with foreign feathers. 
With it Angel wants to intimate that the relations of this book are not 
his mental property but destined to enrich the theological studies of the 
son of the dedicatee by informing him of things yet unknown in his 
native country, nay, in the whole Christianity. With this book Angel 
wants to place the knowledge of the religious doctrines of the. Banyans 
beside that of the Talmud, the Koran and the heathen doctrines made 
known by Abraham Rogerius!”, a compatriot of Angel. It will be the 


5 In: Oud-Holland 64 (1949), p. 2-17. 

6 This confusion unfortunately also in PoTT 1962 and, taken over from him, 
in KRATZSCH 1984. 

7 To this frontispiece the following remark at BALDAEUS (v. i.) seems to 
refer: “Te vooren is getoont in een Plate hoe de Heydenen de werelt op een 
slangh en schilpadde grondtvesten” (p. 130b). At BALDAEUS however no such 
picture (“Plate”) is to be found. 

° H. YULE and A. C. BURNELL, Hobson-Jobson. A glossary of colloquial 
Anglo-Indian words and phrases, and of kindred terms, etymological, histori- 
cal, geographical and discursive. New edition by W. Crooke. London 1903. s.v. 

® Op. the article “Hartsinck (Carel)” by J. C. BARTELDS in: Nieuw neder- 
landsch biografisch woordenboek 8. 1930, col. 699-700. 

10 A. ROGERIUS, De open-deure tot het verborgen heydendom. Leiden 1651, 
newly edited by W. CALAND, The Hague 1915. 
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opening not only of the door, but of the inmost of their secret and 
hidden errors. Angel mentions expressly that he could not do the 
translation from the Indian into the Dutch language without 
assistance, and he repeats that he wanted to help “tot meerder 
aenleydinge van U Ed. jonge spruyt in de vorderinge van syn 
goddelycke Studie”. The dedication is dated “Batavia desen 26. Maert 
Anno 1658”. 


The text proper, comprising together with the 21 leaves destined for 
the titles and pictures and used only on one side — 143 leaves, introduces 
itself by its heading as “description of the following pictures drawn 
from the religious book of the heathens called Deex autaer”. This book, 
compared with the Koran of the Mohammedans, is called the most 
important religious book of the heathens mostly living around the 
Ganges, which are called “Jentiven” or “Benjanen”. There follows the 
mention of the four ages Kortesinghe (Krtayuga, 1728000 years), 
Tretasinghe (Tretayuga, 1296000 years), Duapersinghe (Dvaparayuga, 
864000 years) and Kallisinghe (Kaliyuga, 432000 years), of which are 
past already 4758 years in the year 1657. The year of the Banyans has 
twelve months of 30 days each, so that it has only 360 days. Therefore 
every four years a 13 month of 16 days is inserted, so that accordance 
with our years is achieved. Then follows the mention of the avataras in 
the order, in which they are described after that: 1) Mats Autaer, 2) 
Caurams Autaer, 3) Waras Autaer, 4) Narsius Autaer, 5) Wamans 
Autaer, 6) Prasserams Autaer, 7) Rams Autaer, 8) Kisnas Autaer, 9) 
Bodhes Autaer, 10) Kallenkyns Autaer. 


The pictures of the avataras: 


1) Matsya: Visnu in human shape, looking to the right, to 
Brahman, and rising from the mouth of the fish. On his head he bears 
the kirttamukuta, a three-pointed crown decorated with peacock 
feathers. In his four hands he bears the following attributes: in his upper 
right hand the sword Nandaka, in his lower right the sankha 
Paficajanya, in his upper left a book, and in his lower left the cakra 
Sudaréana. Dark blue colour of the skin. Jewels in his ears, around the 
neck, and at his wrist. Garland (vanamala) hanging down to the belly. 
Below him the beheaded horned demon Sankhasura in his snail-shell. 
On the right of the fish four adoring persons with jatamukuta (twisted 
hair) standing in the water, above them Brahman, with crossed legs 
sitting on a lotus-flower. A kirttamukuta covers the four heads, the four 
bearded faces are all visible. Brahman has four arms, in the upper right 
‘hand he carries a gankha, in the lower right a rosary, in the upper left # 
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a book, in the lower left his bow Parivita (?). The figure is enriched with 
gems. Below it the four Vedas. 

2) Kurma: Visnu, as in 1), but reversed with crossed legs sitting on 
a lotus-flower, above the mountain, which rests on the tortoise. The 
snake with head to the left wound round the mountain, pulled at the 
side of the head by two demons, at the side of the tail by the gods Siva 
and Brahman, both parts standing in the water. Siva, two arms at the 
body of the snake, three-eyed, with jatémukuta, and crescent on it and 
garland of skulls. Over his right shoulder there is hanging a snake, 
whose head is visible behind the neck of the god, between him and 
Brahman. Brahman as in 1), pulls with two arms, therefore he carries 
only two attributes, the book in the upper left, in the upper right a 
sankha (2). There are already brought to light: (below from the left to 
the right) Dhanvantari (looking to the right), the bow, visible through 
the bow the jewel, the Apsaras (looking to the left, above) to the left the 
tree Parijata, above it the elephant Airavata, above him the vessels 
with Sura and Amrta, to the right above from top the horse 
Uccaihsravas, sankha, cakra and the cow Surabhi. 

3) Varaha: Visnu as a boar, looking to the left, with the same 
attributes as in 1) and 2). Below him the demon lying with head to the 
left, horned, tusked, with claws at the feet und tail, the middle of the 
body covered with a sort of kilt, in the left hand a mace, from the left 
shoulder diagonal around the upper part of the body a string with bells 
(2). The body as far as visible covered with wrinkles and spots. Over the 
right shoulder a gaping and bleeding wound. To the right and to the left 
of Visnu only the half of a tree is seen on each side. Visnu carries the 
round earth, which is occupied with houses and trees. The water is 
indicated by lotus-flowers as in 1) and 2). 

4) Nrsimha: Visnu, coming forth from the burst pillar as a 
fair-skinned man-lion, without attributes but with jewels, tears with all 
his four hands the intestines out of the belly of Hiranyakasipu. The 
turban of Hiranyakasipu, who has a mace in his left hand and wears a 
moustache, is falling down. To the right and the left of the pillar two 
adorers with jatamukuta and table, the left one standing, the right one 
kneeling. Below four trees on the earth. 

5) Vamana: Bali, looking to the right, sitting under a canopy 
known from Mogul miniatures. He wears a crown and is about to pour 
water from the vessel on the right hand of Vamana. Behind him a 
servant with a chowrie. Turned towards him Vamana, dark 
blue-skinned, with crown and jewels, on sandals, under an umbrella. 
Behind him an adorer with jatémukuta. On the right above the oblique 
_ canopy a mountain with three trees, two more trees to the left on a level : 
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with the canopy, four trees below the persons. Several more plants of 
minor size. 

6) ParaSurama: Parasurama, youthful, two-armed, without head- 
covering, with jatimukuta, coming from the right, is_ killing 
Karttavirya with his battle-axe in his raised right hand. His enemy, 
crowned, is standing heavy-armed face to face with him (19 hands 
armed with swords, disks, maces and jumduds still at his body, 5 cut 
off). Above on the left the hut, on the right Parasurama’s father killed, 
his turban is dissolving, above him the wishing-cow flying off to the left. 
Drapery by plants. Below five trees. One big tree behind the hut. 

7) Rama: Rama and Laksmana (from the right) are aiming with 
their bows at Ravana. Rama has dark blue skin and wears sandals. 
Both carry a quiver and wear jatamukuta and garland. Ravana, facing 
them, has 10 crowned heads (one crown covers them all) and an ass’s 
head. He has still 16 hands armed with swords, maces, disks, jumduds, 
and a snake, there are visible two that are cut off (with sword and disk). 
Above Rama, with mace rushing to his assistance, Hanumat crowned. 
Above him a mountain with four trees, below the persons four trees. 
Further plants. 

8) Krsna: Below on the left Krsna’s father holding the boy, who is 
dark blue-skinned, crowned and adorned, in a basket above his head, 
walking to the right across the water, protected by the snake from the 
left. Below from the right a lion running. Above him in a building 
Devaki on a pillow with the son, who is dressed and wears a cap. Above 
the water, which is indicated by lotus-flowers, ashore to the left a 
building, in it Visnu dark blue-skinned and with the usual attributes on 
a throne flanked by two adorers. To the right of this building a 
watchman in Persian dress sitting with sword and shield. Below and to 
the right of the building two dogs resting. Behind it a tree. Further 
plants. 

9) Buddha: Buddha fair-skinned, adorned and crowned, four-armed, 
two hands in afjali-attitude, in the right one of the other two bearing 
sankha, in the left one a book, sitting on a lotus-flower. To the right and 
to the left two adorers with jatamukuta standing. To the left below him 
a filled vessel with removed lid and a narrow cloth. Above Buddha a 
mountain with two round buildings of Mogul art and four trees. At the 
bottom four more trees. 

10) Kalkin: Visnu, walking to the left, dark blue-skinned, crowned 
and only two-armed, in the left a sword, in the right a string of pearls, 
is leading a winged horse, which is magnificently saddled and has a 
“feather on his head and ornaments on his neck and forefeet (a 
. dapple-grey horse?). Above a mountain with two buildings and four 
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trees, below four trees. At the tree there are visible four tanks (?). 
Vacant room is filled with plants. 


The description of the avatiras: 


1. Matsya (f. 3r—5r): It is presented briefly, how Sankhasura steals 
Brahman’s four Vedas and how Visnu, called only “Mahadeu” in the 
whole manuscript, restores them to him in his shape of a Zeexis (sea 
fish). The contents of the four geheym boeken is given here as 1) of the 
blessed, 2) of the roaming souls, 3) and 4) of the good and bad works. 
The version here given of the Matsyavatara according to CALAND!! is 
derived from the Padmapurana. 

2. Karma (f. 6r—-8v): The short relation of the churning of the ocean 
does not mention Siva nor the tortoise, both visible in the picture. 
Rather it is said that Mahadeva at the churning stepped aside of 
Brahman, whereas on the picture he is to be seen above the mountain. 
Most of the room is taken by the enumeration of the 14 ratnas torn from 
the ocean. The poison is called Sahar (Pers. zahr). 

3. Varaha (f. 9r-l1iv): The third avatira is also described very 
shortly: Visnu in his shape of a boar kills the “giant” Hiranyaksa, 
rescues the world from the ocean and restores the pyramid 
tortoise-Sesa-world. The tortoise is called also Kats (Guj. kacch). 

4. Narasimha (f. 12r—16r): Hirrenkessep (Hiranyakasipu), whose 
relationship to Hiranyaksa is not mentioned, is guaranteed by 
Brahman that no being shall cause him death at any place or at any 
time: H. tries to protect himself against all eventualities by 
enumerating everything that could be dangerous to him. Relying on 
this promise of Brahman H. demands of everybody the exclusive cult 
of his person. At the request of his believers Visnu intervenes. Brellade 
(Prahlada) is born by Naecksea, the wife of H. Prahlada resists to the 
command of his father. H. intends to kill him by a glowing iron pillar, 
but from this Visnu comes forth as a man-lion in order to kill H. taking 
into consideration Brahman’s promise. Prahlada becomes king instead 
of his father and takes his mother to him. According to CALAND” 
characteristic features of the relation have their source in the 
Padmapurana (VI 265). Among the weapons, by which H. shall not be 
killed, beside swords and arrows Sjnders and Bersjes are mentioned. 
Sjnder (in this manuscript elsewhere called Sjchinder or Sjender) is the 
weapon described by YULE-BURNELL under the lemma ‘jumdud’ 
1t Verhandelingen der Koninglijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Am- 
sterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 16, No. 2. Amsterdam 
1046p.) 215n.. 1. : 

12’ Verhandel. p. 23, n. 1 and 2, and p. 104, n. 2. 
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(Hindi jamdhar)'3, also making its appearance in the pictures of the 6" 
and 7" qavatara. Bersje (alias Persy, Bergie) is the battle-axe (Skt. 
parasu). 

5. Vamana, (f. 17r-21v): In order to prevent that Bali takes the 
place of Indra, Visnu in the shape of a dwarfish Brahmin has land of the 
size of three steps promised to himself by Bali. This promise is 
confirmed by pouring water on the hands of the dwarf. But Visnu takes 
such a big form that he acquires earth and heaven by two steps and 
sends Bali to Patala with the third. Visnu makes Bali lord of Patala and 
calls him Worron. Visnu is for nine days door-keeper in Patala. 

6. Parasguradma (f. 22r-32r): The sixth avatara is depicted rather in 
detail: A Brahmin and his wife after long asceticism obtain the promise 
from Visnu that they shall get a son in three successive lives. Both die 
and are reincarnated as Reneca (Renuka) and Siamdichemi 
(Jamadagni). The promised son is named Prasseram (Parasurama). One 
day Renuka envies her sister, who is married to king Sestraersim 
(Sahasrarjuna) and by this loses the ability to carry water in a cloth. 
The sentence of death pronounced for this trespass on her by her 
husband is carried out by her son, but he asks and obtains from his 
father in reward of his obedience her resuscitation. ParaSurama 
becomes apprentice to Indra, Jamadagni executes severe asceticism. 
Then thousand-armed Sahasrarjuna visits his brother-in-law, who can 
furnish him and his suite with food only with the help of the 
wishing-cow Camdoga (Kamadugha) lent out from Indra. When the 
shameless brother-in-law now requires even the wishing-cow, he refuses 
it and is killed for this by Sahasrarjuna. Thereupon Renuk& commits 
suicide. This is reported to ParaSurama by the wishing-cow, who has 
run away, and he exterminates all Ketterys (Ksatriyas), so far as he can 
get hold of them. Renuka is reincarnated as Consila (Kausalya), 
Jamadagni as Dasserat (Dagaratha), both belonging to the 
Ksatriya-caste. At the wedding of their son Ram (Rama) with Sita 
(Sita) a quarrel with Parasurama arises, but Parasurama is defeated. 
CALAND‘* names again the Padmapurana (VI 268) as the source of this 
relation. 

7. Rama (f. 35r—62r): The representation of Rama is rather detailed: 
Rawan in reward of three hundred years of faithful worship of Mahadeu 
and after a passed test gets the rule over the world, ten heads and 
twenty arms. After some thousand years of rule Ravana becomes 
presumptuous and orders the only cult of his person. To king Dagaratha 


13 Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
14 Verhandel. p. 19, n.1, and p. 20, n. 1. 
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in Assonthan (Ayodhya) there is born Rama by Kausalya, Barrat 
(Bharata) by Keggy (Kaikeyl) and Leckeman (Laksmana) and 
Setteroukan (Satrughna) by Sonnetiry (Sumitra). Rama’s teacher 
Wiswamenter (Visvamitra) reluctantly takes along the boy to the 
competition for Sita, daughter of king Sanneck (Janaka). Unlike 
Ravana, who is also present, Rama succeeds in solving the task and 
marrying the girl. Dasaratha, very obliged to Kaikey?, grants her the 
choice of a wish, and she wishes that her son may get the rule and the 
other sons of Dasaratha must go abroad. Though it is not the will of 
Bharata, Rama really goes. In exile Souppeneckhia (Sirpanakha), 
Ravana’s sister, falls in love with Lakgsmana, but he, with Rama’s help, 
refuses and mutilates her. By calumny Sirpanakha sets her cousins 
Char (Khara) and Doncker (Diana) with their troops against Rama 
and Laksmana, but they all are not equal to Rama’s powerful might. 
Now Strpanakha incites Ravana to abduct Sita. First he turned himself 
into a hart in order to lure Raima and Laksmana away from Sita, then 
into a yogin to entice Sita out of the house and abduct her. Rama and 
Laksmana succeed in tracing his way. In Kiekinda (Kiskindha) they 
meet the monkeys Hanneman (Hanuman), Suckerige (Sugriva) and 
Angel (Angada) as well as the prince of the bears Siamboene 
(Jambavan). Rama helps Sugriva against his brother Bael (Vali), in 
return for this Hanuman, Angada, Sugriva, and Sucknigh go and search 
Sita. After long vain search Hanuman succeeds in discovering Sita on 
the island of Lanka and informing her that Rama is coming. As Sita 
only allows him to eat fruit fallen off the trees, Hanuman devastates the 
whole garden in which he has found Sita and kills in the fight whole 
crowds of “giants”, among them Ravana’s youngest son Heckgegomaer 
(Aksa). Ravana’s oldest son Indersiet (Indrajit) is able to bind 
Hanuman only because Hanum&n has pity on the Brahman, to whom 
Indrajit owes his art. As Hanuman is invulnerable, Ravana asks him, 
how he could be killed. Hanuman advises to wrap his tail in waste and 
cloths soaked with oil and to kindle it. With this burning tail he then 
sets whole Lanka on fire. When Rama has heard his relation, he goes to 
Lanka with the army of the monkeys, after the monkeys have built a 
bridge with supernatural help. A mission of Angada is in vain so that 
the war begins. Ravana’s brother Rebickhen (for Bebickhen, Vibhisana, 
Guj. Bibhisan) goes over to Rama. Huge armies are killed and eaten by 
the monkeys. The slain monkeys are revived by Rama. Indrajit and 
‘Laksmana on Hanuman give an air combat, Laksmana is victorious. 
Ravana asks for the help of his brother Conckeringh (Kumbhakarna), a 

- giant, who is fast asleep. for six months in a row and slumbers six 
_ months; but he is; not without difficulty, brought down. A large ' 
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sacrifice of Ravana to Bhavani is destroyed by Hanuman. With the last 
reserves Ravana throws himself into the battle and is killed. His wife 
Mandory (Mandodart), who always had advised him to return Sita, 
surrenders to the victor. Rama enthrones Vibhisana instead of his 
brother and returns with Sita. Great celebration of the victory. Sugriva 
is bidden good-bye, Hanuman stays with Rama. Rama reigns still 
eleven years and gets two sons, Lau (Lava) and Chus (KuSa). Then he 
ascends to heaven with all inhabitants of the earth except his two sons. 
Hanuman stays on earth as an immortal vicar of Rama. CALAND has 
drawn the attention to some divergences of our text from the 
Ramayana uniting it with other early European relations. '° 

8. Krsna (f. 63r-137r): The detailed representation of the legend of 
Krsna and of the Pandavas for the most part corresponds with that in 
the Bhagavata-Purana (esp. 10°" book) and in the Mahabharata: The 
Brommerackes (Brahmaraksasa) Kans (Kamsa), king of Mottera 
(Mathura) gives his sister Dewki (Devaki) in marriage to the Brahmin 
Wassedeuw (Vasudeva) from Goggel (Gokula). The Brahmin Naret 
(Narada) foretells him that the last of the seven children of Devaki will 
take crown and life from him. Thereupon he imprisons his sister and 
brother-in-law and kills their newborn children one after the other. At 
midnight of the eighth day of the decrescent moon of the month 
Sawanne (Sravana) the seventh child of Devaki, Kisna (Krsna) is born. 
It is immediately able to speak and advises his father to change him in 
Gokula for the newborn daughter of the Brahmin Nen (Nanda) and of 
Jessouda (Yasoda). Before him the doors of the prison burst open, Sesa 
protects Vasudeva from the rain, the waters of the Siemmena 
(Yamun4), which is to be crossed, let him pass with dry feet, so that he 
can follow the advice. Kamsa wants to kill the girl, but she floats away 
and is changed into the lightning. Now there follows a series of assaults 
by Kamsa on the life of Krsna, which are all prevented by Krsna. 
Kamsa sends out his oldest sister Poetena (Pitana), the Deyt (daitya, 
Guj. dait) Secktasor (Sakatasura), who can change himself into a car, 
and the Daitya Turnavent (Trnavarta), who can assume the shape of a 
whirlwind, against the boy, but Krsna kills them all. He astonishes his 
foster mother by assuming for a short while the shape of Rama, by 
separating food stirred together, by letting her see the whole world in 
his mouth. As for the rest, he is depicted as a rather naughty little boy. 
He can enlarge his shape at will, so that he can fetch things far away 
without moving from the spot. The herdsmen of Gokula yield to tax 
burden for the idyllic Ordenperwet (Govardhanaparvata) and found the 


18 Verhandel. p. 11, Anm. 2, p. 13, n. 1 and 3. 
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village Brindawincg (Vrndavana). Even in this place Krsna is pursued 
by Kamsa: Kamsa sends out successively Bacassar (Bakasura), the 
heron demon, Wickerael (Vikarala), Agasor (Aghasura), the fire demon 
Dawanel (Davanala) and Rasep (Skt. rasabha ‘ass’), the ass demon, 
against him, all in vain. Brahman lifts the cattle of the herdsmen, Krsna 
compensates for it by creating it anew, Brahman begs pardon. Krsna 
expels the perilous giant snake Kallinaegh (Kaliya) from Ramanne- 
drepecq (Ramanakadvipa), who had settled in the Yamuna. Indra’s 
continuous rain because of his jealousy of Krsna’s popularity is in vain, 
because Krsna lifts the Govardhana along with herdsmen, cattle, 
children and women above the waters. Indra begs his pardon and 
presents Krsna the wishing-cow. K. astonishes his foster mother again 
by creating a pearl tree. He steals the clothes of the bathing women. 
Appointed king of the herdsmen, he is supplied with food and drink by 
the Brahmanee Roegpeddemi (Skt. Rsipatni) after her husband had 
rejected him. He demands toll and punishes insubordination. At a 
nocturnal festival by his lovely flute playing he lures the women into the 
forest. The Daitya Kesy (Kesi), who is sent into the forest by Kamsa, 
achieves nothing against K. Kamsa then sends Ackeroer to invite K. to 
a banquet. K. follows the invitation. When Akrira is bathing, K. 
reveals himself to him as a god. K.’s attendants offend Kamsa’s 
washerman. K. blesses a barber who serves him and a gardener who 
gives him the flowers destined for Kamsa. A crippled woman, Coubsia 
(Kubja), supplies him with costly spices. He heals her. K. breaks the 
unbreakable bow and kills ten courtiers who have troubled his 
company. He pulls out the tusks of an elephant applied to him, seizes 
him by his tail and swings him several times above his head. Two 
wrestlers, Sianoor (Canira) and Mostick (Mustika), who fight with him 
at the order of Kamsa, are killed by him, also the soldiers sent against 
him, finally, when Kamsa wants to lay hands on his parents, he is killed, 
too. K. appoints Kamsa’s father Ongeseen (Ugrasena) as his successor 
and goes to school at a Brahmin’s, together with the poor Sedamma 
(Sudaman). Here for the first time the Panspendoeck alias Panspendous 
(the five Pandavas) are mentioned. They are the five sons of the king of 
Estenapoor (Hastinapura), Dandou alias Pandouw (Pandu) from Conta 
(Kunta), who got them at her request from several gods: Suysistalla 
alias Sussuster (Yudhisthira) from Indra, Bhyme alias Bhym (Bhima) 
from Brahman, Arsen alias Aersingh or Ersienden (Arjuna) from the 
wind and Sedden alias Seddeu (Sahadeva) and Necoer alias Naccoel 
(Nakula) from EHssonocomaer (Asvinikumara). They visit their 
- grandfather and communicate in a friendly and respectful manner with . 
_ Krsna, but they must return to their sick father. Kamsa’s father-in-law ~ 
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Jerasjanda (Jarasandha) goes to war with K. K. time after time defeats 
him, but he is not able to kill him. Finally Jarasandha wins the giant 
Saliander (Kalayavana) as an ally. K. lures him to the cave of a Ruckgy 
(rsi), who burns Kalayavana by one look to ashes. K. causes Wissucker 
(Visvakarman) to build the town Dowarca (Dvaraka) and transfers the 
inhabitants of Mathura there. In great detail it is told, how K. princely 
rewards his old schoolmate Sudaman for a humble present. Equally 
detailed is the relation of the elopement of Rochemi (Rukmini), 
daughter of king Biemecg (Bhismaka) of Poerep, sister of Rochmeya 
(Guj. Rukmaiyo). Her fatherland is named Widderbadees (Vidarbha- 
defa), her fiancé is Jarasandha of Mathura. K. saves an elephant from 
a mugger and decides the quarrel between the ascetic Droe (Dhruva) 
and the favourite of his father Boettaenpat (Uttanapada), Surisa 
(Suruci), in favour of Dhruva and his mother Sounita (Suniti). He 
delivers the 16000 royal prisoners of the Daitya Nercaseur 
(Narakasura) and their daughters of the same number, who desire and 
get him as their husband. He also frees the king Amarich (Ambarisa), 
of Ammaramo from the leprosy, to which he was cursed without guilt 
by the Brahmin Doerwasa (Durvasas), who is easily roused to anger. 
There follows the story of the Pandavas. Besides them (Kunti is here 
called Droendy) their opponents are introduced to us: the blind 
Denteraes (Dhrtarastra) and his wife Gendary (Gandhari) and his 
hundred sons, of whom only the oldest, Dersenden alias Dersjenden 
(Duryodhana) is called by name. Arjuna wins by a shot of his bow 
Droepeti (Draupadi), the daughter of king Droepet (Drupada) of 
Pansjaerdees (PaficaladeSa), as his bride, but according to a decision 
nesciently taken by his mother he must share her with his brothers, and 
therefore he lets her remain virgin. Seukeni (Sakuni) incites 
Duryodhana to cheat Yudhisthira out of his rule by dice. He succeeds 
in doing it. Finally Yudhisthira has gambled away Draupadi too, and 
is obliged to live in exile for twelve years without being detected. 
Duryodhana wants to take off Draupadi’s clothes (he is offended by a 
joke of former days) but Krgna, who is obliged to Draupadi, prevents 
it in a miraculous way. K. frees the exiles also from a dangerous 
encounter with Derwasa (Durvasas). After nine years of stay in the 
forest the exiles proceed incognito to the court of king Weraert (Virata) 
of Messedees (Matsyadesa) to take services. Two wrestlers sent by 
Duryodhana, named Siemet (Jimiita), who have killed Virata’s 
brother-in-law Kytsick (Kicaka), are defeated by Bhima; Swekem 
(Sakuni) with his troops captures Virata, but Bhima frees him. A second 
assault of Sakuni is repelled by Arjuna, but he leaves the honour to 
Virata’s son Otteracoen (Uttara), his pupil. Finally the Pandavas make 
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themselves known and are treated according to their rank. The twelve 
years have passed, the Pandavas send a poet as an envoy to 
Duryodhana, but he returns without success. Now Krsna himself 
undertakes the mission and accepts in Hastinapura the hospitality of 
the very poor Brahmin Widder (Vidura). He also remains without 
success at Duryodhana, so that the two sides meet on the battleground 
of Kurgeter (Kuruksetra). The battle lasts 18 days. Arjuna kills Caran 
(Karna), a friend of Krsna, on the battlefield. Duryodhana is killed by 
Bhima. Virata and Drupada also fall. Only Krsna, the Pandavas and 
Draupadi are left. The Brahmin Wissumpa proposes a regulation of the 
marriage with Draupadi, which is accepted. Then the horse-sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira is depicted in full detail. The names of the kings met on the 
way of the horse are given as follows: Sinderaes, Suddanawa, 
Anssalauw, Sallauw, and Jerasingh (Jarasandha). Arjuna is allowed a 
wish from Krsna. He wishes one of Krsna’s wives. Krsna grants the 
request: Arjuna may take that wife with whom Krsna is not together. 
To Arjuna Krsna’s omnipresence becomes apparent, and he is ashamed. 
There follows (anonymously and without mention of his relationship to 
Krsna) the story of Samba. At the end of the description stands the 
Mahaprasthana to the Hemaetsielperwet (Himacalaparvata). 
9. Buddha (f. 138—140r): This is the shortest account. Buddha has 
neither father nor mother. He is invisible, but they, to whom he 
appears, have seen him four-armed. He sits in deep continuous prayer 
without being diverted by worldly things, for 26 430 years. In the year 
1649 of these have passed 4750, so that 21680 years remain. 
10. Kalkin (f. 141r—143r): Kallenkyn (Kalkin) is a white horse in 
heaven standing on three legs and holding the fourth in the air. In the 
beginning of this avatara the Banyans will be very pious and therefore 
very happy, but in the course of time they will become worse and worse. 
405 570 years having passed, Kalkin cannot bear it any longer, he sets 
his leg on the earth, Sesa cannot carry the earth any longer, and the 
tortoise will throw off the burden. There-upon all inhabitants of the 
world will perish. 

There is a rather exact copy of our manuscript’®, in small octavo and 
121 leaves long, discovered already in 1922 by JARL CHARPENTIER in 
the British Museum!’. In addition to our text there is a “Byvoegsel 


16 British Museum Ms. Sloane 3290. 

17 Short, not quite correct relation on it: J. CHARPENTIER, The Brit. Mu- 
seum Ms. Sloane 3290, the common source of Baldaeus and Dapper. In: Bull. 
of the School of Or. Stud. 3, part 3. London 1924. Summary of the contents of 

the manuscript: S. KRATZSCH, Die Darstellung der zehn Avataras Visnus in 
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door den Braman Kieka” in it, informing us on the value of the reading 
of Krsna’s legend. 

Unfortunately, until now the contents of our manuscript were never 
published completely and unmixed. While the pictures (with the 
exception of the frontispiece) were reproduced in copperplate 
engravings rather in accordance with the original’®, the text in the same 
book of PHILIPPUS BALDAEUS was abridged without naming the 
author and mixed with other sources mostly of South Indian origin. !® 

The above-mentioned copy however has been used by OLFERT 
DAPPER, also without naming the author.”° DAPPER’s description, it is 
true, does not mix the sources so greatly and is partly more detailed 
than that of BALDAEUS, but the most detailed description, that of 
Krsna, is rigorously shortened. Not only does he give only a short 
summary of the story of the Pandavas (the episode of Durvasas is 
missing entirely), but he omits also further episodes of Krsna’s legend: 
the episode of the milk pot, Krsna and Indra, the pearl tree, Krsna and 
the Brahmanee, K. demands toll from the milkmaids, K. plays the flute 
at the festival, KeSin, Akrira, The washerman, The barber, The 
gardener, The crippled woman, K. breaks the bow, K. and the elephant 
of war, Cantira and Mustika, K. kills Kamsa and enthrones Ugrasena, 
K. becomes acquainted with the Pandavas, Jaraésandha, removal to 
Dvaraka, Sudaman, Rukmini, mugger and elephant, Dhruva, 
Ambarisa, extinction of the Yadavas. Thus only BALDAEUS and 
DAPPER together can give an idea of the contents of the manuscript, 
and a publication of text and picture of the original manuscript by all 
means would be worthwhile. 


Olfert Dappers “Asia” und ihre Hauptquelle. In: Der Beitrag Indiens zur 
Weltkultur. Martin-Luther-Universitaét Halle-Wittenberg, Wissenschaftliche 
Beitrige 1979/2 (I 6). Halle (Saale) 1979, p. 24-47. 

'8 Pu. BALDAEUS, Afgoderye der oost-indische heydenen, Amsterdam 1672, 
p. 42b-130b, newly edited by A. J. DE JONG, The Hague 1917, p.43-175. 

19 Cp. KRATZSCH 1984. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEJAS FROM THE VEDAS TO THE 
PURANAS 


By Paolo Magnone, Milano 


The word tejas is an -as derivative from the root tj ‘sharpen’, which 
is represented in several other Indo-European languages besides 
Sanskrit, such as Persian (féz ‘sharp’), Greek (st¢zd, stigma ‘tattoo’, 
‘tattoo-mark’), Latin (dis-tinguo), Anglosaxon (stician ‘stick’) and 
German (stecken). According to the basic meaning of the root, we should 
therefore expect tejas to mean ‘sharpness’: and this is actually the case 
with the earliest rigvedic occurrences. Very soon, however, the word 
developed a meaning centered on the notion of a peculiar kind of 
‘substance’ or ‘energy’ with distinctive fiery connotations, manifest as 
‘glow’ on the physical and as ‘ardour’ or ‘fierceness’ on the psychical 
level!. 

Emergent traits of this development through metaphorical 
extension are already detectable in the Rgveda?, although out of 75 


' Such notion of tejas is very prominent especially in the later Indian 
literature, and has often attracted the attention of scholars. The single most 
important contribution to the subject is an essay in Dutch by VOGEL dating 
back to 1930, dealing with the notion of fejas as magical power, with reference 
to the classical, epic and buddhistic literature (J. PH. VOGEL, Het sanskrit 
woord tejas (= gloed, vuur) in de beteekenis van magische kracht. Amsterdam 
1930, passim). Unfortunately, it covers neither the vedic antecedents nor the 
puranic developments, where indeed the notion of tejas comes, so to speak, into 
its own. J. GONDA, Ancient-Indian ojas, Latin *augos and the Indo-European 
nouns in -es/-os. Utrecht 1952, more particularly devoted to the analysis of the 
kindred concept of ojas, and especially his Some Observations on the Relations 
between “Gods” and “Powers” in the Veda apropos of the Phrase stéinuh 
sahasah. ’s-Gravenhage 1957, passim (spec. ch. VIII), provide further useful 
insights, but even here fejas is only marginally at issue and the puranic evidence 
is again extremely scanty. Other scholars, as far as I am aware, have touched 
on the subject even more cursorily and may be left unmentioned. 

? In his monography on vedic tapas BLAIR observes that Indra’s special 
connection with the roots /tij and ¥ so has not yet been subjected to thorough 
investigation, expressing his conviction “that there are common qualities bet- 
ween sharpness and heat (particularly between tejas and tapas), and that the 
study of one would help to explain the other” (CH. J. BLAIR, Heat in the Rg 

Veda and Atharva Veda. New Haven [Conn.] 1961, p. 125 f. BLAIR is here 
thinking in particular of a passage where Brhaspati is urged to “heat the raksas 
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oceurrences of tij-derivatives an overwhelming majority is employed in 
the basic root meaning. The word tejas itself occurs only 7 times, chiefly 
in the basic meaning of ‘sharpness’, which is further enhanced by the 
association with the root go ‘sharpen, whet’. Mostly, however, the literal 
reference of tejas to sharp or pointed objects, like blades or horns, is 
metaphorically extended to fire and heat, apparently through the 
vehicle of the pointed and sword-like flames. A typical instance would 
be RV VI,3,5: “He [viz. Agni] has notched [his flame] like an archer 
eager to shoot [his arrow], and is whetting his tejas like an iron blade” is 
Elsewhere, this very metaphor of the sharpness of fire has become the 
basis for a further metaphor, resting on the analogy between the 
‘sharpness’, i.e. fieriness of fire and the fierceness of man, as in RV 
VI,15,19, where Agni is entreated to increase the prosperity of the 
householders, and to “whet them with sharpened sharpness (tigmena 
tejasa)”*. In the same sense in RV I,56,2 the eulogist is urged to 
“ascend unto the lord of daksa ... with tejas like spies a mountain” ®. 
This is excellently rendered by GELDNER “zum Herrn der Kraft steig 

mit Schneid empor wie Spaher auf einen Berg”, taking 
advantage of the cognation between ‘Schneid’ — ‘impetuosity’ and 
‘Schneide’ — ‘blade’ which gives him an opportunity of echoing back the 
ambiguity of the original. Likewise, in the obscure RV I,71,8: “When 
tejas pervaded the king [...] the bright semen was effused”, perhaps 


with sharpest heat” [RV I,23,14: téjisthaya& tapani raksdsas tapa yé tva nidé 
dadhiré drstdviryam | avis tat krsva ydd dsat ta ukthyam bthaspate vt parirapo 
ardaya}). The affinity is all the more conspicuous as we broaden our scope to 
consider the impressive post-vedic shift of meaning which brings tejas so close 
to tapas, up to the threshold of identity in epic-puranic times. 

3 RV VL3.5: sé id dsteva prati dhad asisydit chisita téj6 yaso nd dharam | 
citrddhrajatir aratir yo aktor vér na drusddhva raghupdtmajamhah. The same 
simile occurs in RV III,2,10, where the human nations are said to “have made 
Agni that it may be sharp like a sword” (visém kavim vispdtim manusir isah sém 
stm akrnvant svddhitim na téjase | sd udvato nivato yati vévisat sd garbham esi. 
bhivanesu didharat). In RV VI,8.5 the meaning of ‘sharpness’ is reinforced by 
the root vrase ‘fell, hew’: Agni is besought to “cut down the wicked with his pavi 
like a tree with the sharpness [of an axe]” (yugéyuge vidathyam grnddbhyo ‘gne 
rayim yasasam dhehi nadvyasim | pavyéva rajann aghdsamsam ajara nich ni vrsca 
vaninam nd téjasa). In RV 1,55,1 Indra is invoked as “an awful and mighty 
ardour that whets his thunderbolt to make it sharp, as a bull [whets his horns]” 
(divds cid asya varima vi papratha indram nd mahna prthivi cand prati | bhimds 
tivisman carsanibhya atapah sisite vdjram téjase nd vdmnsagah). 

* RV VI15,19: vaydm u twa grhapate jananaim dgne dkarma samitdha brhan- 
tam | asthiirt no garhapatyani santu tigména nas téjasa sém sisadhi. 

° RV 1,56,2: tam gurtdyo nemannisah pdérinasah samudram na samcdrane 
sanisyavah | patim ddksasya viddthasya ni sého girim nd vend ddhi roha téjasa. 


SS 
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hinting at the myth of the primeval incest, tejas is to be understood 
(according to GELDNER) as ‘Brunst’, i.e. ‘lust’®. It may be noticed in 
passing that an association between tejas and retas occurs again in AitU 
2,1 where the latter is said to consist of the tejas of all limbs’. Anyhow, 
here ‘Brunst’, as before ‘Schneid’, conveys a kind of impetuosity which 
urges man to act with sudden and incisive efficacy, in much the same 
way as sharpness makes a blade fit for cutting and piercing. Thus it 
appears from the rigvedic evidence that it is through the medium of the 
blade-like or horn-like shape of the flames that tejas is brought into 
connection with fiery ardour, whereas it is through the medium of the 
peculiar readiness and efficacy of a sharpened instrument that tejas is 
thought of as a kind of energy qualifying for powerful and incisive 
action. 

In the Atharvaveda the frequency of tejas increases drastically, and 
the usage reflects a considerable evolution of meaning. Whereas in the 
Rgveda tejas (and tzj-derivatives generally) are usually found in 
association with roots like so and vrasc, as well as with sharp objects, 
such as Gyudha ‘weapon’, vajra etc., or pointed objects, such as sraga 
‘horn’, jambha ‘teeth’ and the like, in the Atharvaveda the picture is 
quite different: here tejas mostly associates with mani ‘amulet’, with 
abstract qualities like yasas, varcas etc., and with various powerful and 
dangerous beings, like poison and enemies. Some passages point to a 
distinctive connection of tejas with splendour and ardour, e.g. AV 
X,3,17: “As Sirya shines brilliantly, as tejas is collected in him, so may 
this varana amulet bestow fame and prosperity upon me, may it 
sprinkle me with tejas, may it anoint me with yasas”®. On the other 
hand, the metaphorical transition from ‘sharpness’ to ‘energy’ is 
brought out at best in AV N.5.25-35, which is, besides, of the utmost 
interest in that here for the first time tejas is attributed to Visnu, or 
more exactly to his step (krama), inaugurating what will become a 
regular and highly characteristic association, as we shall see further on. 
The first of the strophes we are considering opens with the following 
invocation: “Thou art the step of Visnu, the slayer of foes, possessing 
the tejas of fire sharpened (saméita) by earth” *. Here tejas is a quality 


6 RV I,71,8: & ydd isé nrpdtim téja Anat suci réto nisiktam dyaur abhike | 
agnth sérdham anavadyém yivinam svadhyam janayat siddyac ca. 

7 AitU 2,1: puruse ha va ayam dito garbho bhavati yad etad retah | tad etat 
sarvebhyo "ngebhyas tejas sambhitam atmany evatmanam bibharti | tad yada 


 striyam sificaty athainaj janayati | tad asya prathamam janma. 


8 AV X,3,17: yathd suryo atibhati yatha ‘smin téja ahitam | eva me varand 
manth kirtim bhitim ni yacchatu | téjasi ma sémuksatu yasasa sdmanaktu ma. 
9 AV X,5,25: otsnoh krémo ’si sapatnaha prthivisamsito ‘gnitejah | prthivim 
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of fire, and yet it is obtained by a process of sharpening applied to earth. 
The following strophes are identical, but that Visnu is successively said 
to possess the tejas of the wind, sharpened by space, the tejas of the sun, 
sharpened by the sky, the tejas of mind, sharpened by the quarters, and 
so forth. In this passage the tejas of each particular being is brought 
forth by stirring its substratum to efficiency: fire bursts out of earthly 
fuel, its ‘sharpness’, i.e. its vigorous and powerful activity is aroused by 
‘sharpening’ the quiet and passive nature of the fire-sticks. Thus tejas 
expresses a sort of focalization or condensation, as it were, of an energy 
formerly latent in the substratum which breaks forcibly to the surface 
with sudden vehemence. This preludes to the connotations of 
abruptness and excess which are almost inseparable from the classical 
notion of tejas!®. 


In the Brahmanas a clearer and more consistent concept of tejas 
begins to settle, in conformity with the systematic nature of these texts. 
Among the many regularities which come to the fore, we shall retain for 
the present the association of tejas with Agni and brahman, in 
contradistinction to the association of indriya virya (or sometimes ojas) 
with Indra and ksatra. As such, the two gods and powers usually 
(though not invariably) represent the two poles of a bipartite system, 
as in SB I1,5,4,8: “For Agni is teyas, Indra is indriya virya: with both 
energies (viryabhyam) they killed him (viz. Vrtra); for Agni is brahman, 
Indra is ksatra: coming together and uniting brahman with ksatra, with 
both they killed him” !. On the grounds of this class of texts, we should 


dnu vi krame *ham prthivyas tam nirbhajamo yo ’sman dvésti yam vaydm dvismah 
| sd ma jivit tam praind jahitu. 

‘© A further cue to the kind of energy which is actually meant is offered by 
a passage like AV XII,5,7—-11 where the ksatriya who robs a brahmana of his cow 
is threatened with the loss of various attributes, grouped in couples according 
to analogy or complementarity (oja8 ca téjas ca séhas ca bélam ca vak cendriyam 
ca 8ris ca dharmas ca || brdhma ca ksatrdém ca rastrém ca visas ca tvisis ca ydsas 
ca varcas ca dravinam ca | tyus ca ripam ca naima ca kirtts ca prands capands ca 
caksus ca srétram ca || payas ca rasas cannam cinnadyam cartam ca satyam 
cestam ca pirtam ca praja ca pasdvas ca || tani sdrvany dpa kramanti brahma- 
gavim adadanasya jinaté brahmandm ksatriyasya). Here it is significant that 
tejas is grouped together with ojas at the very beginning of the hymn, this first 
couple being adjacent to another formed by sahas and bala. whereas other 
couples such as twist / yasas, varcas | dravina follow a few steps apart; which 
seems to imply that the connotations of vigour and power are primary with 
respect to those of radiance and majesty. 

'' SB II,5,4,8: ... téjo va agntr indriydm viryam indra etabhyam enam ubab- 
hyam viryabhyam aghnan brdhma va agnih ksatrém indras té ubhé samrdbhya 
bréhma ca ksatrdm ca sayujau krtva tabhyam enam ubabhyam viryabhyam agh- 
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be justified in seeing in tejas the distinguishing mark of a brahmana, 
although the equation is not always so straightforward: for, while Agni 
is identified with brahman and tejas in the bipartite system, elsewhere 
he may, for example, be juxtaposed as tejas to Brhaspati as 
brahmavarcasa, as in the simulated riddle-solving contest between the 
hotr Agni and the brahman Brhaspati which is prescribed as part of the 
asvamedha in SB XIIT,2,6,9!2. In the uncomplicated dual scheme, 
nevertheless, it seems safe to assume the alliance (if not equivalence) of 
brahman - tejas - brahmavarcasa on the one hand versus ksatra - ojas - 
indriya virya on the other hand, as far as the Brahmanas are concerned. 
Later on, this opposition is blurred, apparently by the progressive 
fading of the distinction between the different ‘Daseinsmichte’ (or 
‘substance-powers’), and the parallel rise in importance of tejas, which 
becomes an all-embracing essence comprehending in itself what once 
used to pertain to the diverse provinces of power. 

This evolution is traceable to some upanishadic doctrines, as e.g. the 
well-known teaching of Uddalaka Aruni to Svetaketu in the 
Chandogyopanisad, according to which “in the beginning this was but 
being, one without a second [...]. It desired: ‘may I be many, may I 
generate offspring’. It brought forth tejas”, which in its turn produced 
ap, which finally yielded anna'?. The three elements, which are 
assigned, respectively, red, white and black!*, clearly prefigure the 
three gunas, and the pre-eminence of tejas anticipates the pivotal 
position of the ahamkara in the Samkhyan scheme, or of the creator 
Brahma in the puranic cosmogonies, both being embodiments of the 
rajoguna which is the systematic equivalent of tejas. As such, tejas is not 


nams. Likewise, in SB VII,4,1,39 Agni is said to have seized the tejas of 
Prajapati dragging it to the south, while Indra seized his ojas rising up to the 
north (prajapater visrastasyagnis téja adaya daksinakarsat sé ‘trodaramad ydt 
krstvodaramat tasmat karsmaryo ‘thasyéndra dja adayddann udakramat sa udum- 
bdro ’bhavat); the two gods are further identified with the sacrificer’s two arms 
(SB VIL,4,1,43: ... tav asyaitav indragni evd bahit). 

12 SB XTII,2,6,9: . . .téjo brahmavarcasém kramati yo ‘svamedhéna ydjate hota 
ca brahmi ca brahmédyam vadata agneyé vai hota barhaspatyo brahma brahma 
bthaspdtis téjas caivismin brahmavarcasém ca samict dhatto yupam abhito vadato 
ydjaméno vat yupo ydjamanam evaitdt téjasa ca brahmavarcaséna cobhaydtah 
paridhatiah. 

18 ChU VI,2,1-4: sad eva somyedam agra asid ekam evadvitiyam [...] tad 
aiksata bahu syam prajayeyeti | tat tejo ‘srjata | tat teja aiksata bahu syam 
prajayeyeti | tad apo ’srjata [...] ta apa aiksata | bahvyah syama prajayemahiti | 
* t4 annam.asrjanta ... 

144 ChU VL4,6: ... yad u rohitam ivabhid iti tejasas tad ripam iti tad vidam 
cakruh | yad u suklam ivabhid ity apaim ripam iti tad vidam cakruh | yad u 
krsnam ivabhid ity annasya ripam iti tad vidam cakruh. 
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one with the supreme essence, but rather appears as the subtle 
centrifugal energy presiding over manifestation. Thus in BrU I1I,7,14, 
expounding his cosmic (adhidaivata) doctrine of the atman, 
Yajnavalkya concludes the ascendant hierarchy of entities as follows: 
“He, who though dwelling in tejas is other than it, whom tejas does not 
know, whose body is tejas, who rules tejas from within, he is thine 
atman, thine interior Ruler, the Immortal” ©. Here tejas is the most 
intimate body of aman, on the threshold of manifestation through the 
successive layers of darkness, space, moon-and-stars, the quarters, the 
sun, the wind, the atmosphere, fire, water and earth. Likewise, in the 
daiva parimara described in KauU 2,12-13 each deity is said to be 
resolved into prana, which goes to the wind, and tejas, which is 
absorbed into the higher deity, the same process being then repeated 
over again: “This brahman indeed shines, when fire blazes; but when 
it does not, it dies. Its tejas goes to the sun, its prana to the wind ...” 
and so forth'!®. Even in this passage, whereas praéna appears to 
represent the invariable kernel of reality, teyas is the ever-changing 
energy which is passed on along the downward current of evolution 
and taken back in involution. The source of such energy is clearly 
identified with the purusa Visnu in MaiU 6,35: “The truth’s mouth is 
hidden behind a veil of gold; do thou remove it, o Pusan, that [I may 
reach to] Visnu the Satyadharma. I am indeed the purusa in the sun! 
For verily, Satyadharma is the sun-nature in the sun, the pure and 
indeterminate purusa-nature. What abides in the middle of the sun, as 
well as in the eye and in fire, is but a particle of tejas permeating space; 
it is brahman, immortality, effulgence, it is Satyadharma”!’. This 
passage is most meaningful in that for the first time it transfers the 
notion of tejas from its original animatistic or pantheistic milieu to a 
theistic context, where tejas comes to be regarded as the supreme god’s 
own creative energy. This doctrine is definitively sanctioned by the 
oft-cited strophe of BhG X,41, where Krsna concludes the 
enumeration of his vibhitis by saying: “Whatever being is glorious, 


© BrU III,7,14: yas tejasi tisthams tejaso ‘ntaro yam tejo na veda yasya tejah 
sartram yas tejo ‘ntaro yamayaty esa ta Gimantaryamy amrtah. 

'® KauU 2,12: .. .etad vai brahma dipyate yad agnir jvalati | athaitan mriyate 
yan na jvalati | tasyadityam eva tejo gacchati | vayum pranah ... 

'7 MaiU 6,35: hiranmayena piatrena satyasyapihitam mukham | tat tam pu- 
sann apavrnu satyadharmaya visnave | yo ‘sa aditye purusah so ’sa aham iti | esa 
ha vai satyadharmo yad adityasyadityatvam | tac chuklam purusam alingam | 
nabhaso ‘ntar-gatasya tejaso ‘msa-matram etad yad adityasya madhya ivety aksiny 
agnau ca | etad brahma | etad amrtam | etad bhargah | etad satyadharmah. 
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splendid or powerful, know it as originated by a particle of my own 
tejas” 18, 


We finally come to the epics and the Puranas, where indeed the 
concept of tejas attains its full development by a transposition of its 
several resonances on the mythological plane. Here we must content 
ourselves with merely reviewing some of the major motives. 

On the gross level, the ancient connection of tejas with fire and heat 
is preserved in the imagery of the myths, where tejas is usually manifest 
both in living and in lifeless beings as burning glow or dazzling blaze. 
On the subtle level, as an energy, tejas preserves those qualities of 
abruptness, keenness and excess which we have seen accrete to it as 
early as in the vedic period through the metaphor of sharpness. Seers 
are the very epitome of the tejasvin in this respect. rsi Kapila burnt to 
ashes no less than king Sagara’s 20,000 sons in a single outburst of 
flaming tejas!®. The tejas of rsi Aurva’s wrath was threatening to 
consume the whole world, until he threw it into the sea where it became 
a fiery mare who unceasingly drains the ocean and will drink it up at the 
time of dissolution”, It is unnecessary to multiply instances since they 
are all too well known. 

All excess is dangerous, hence tejas is typically destructive, as in the 
above instances. Even when it is creative, in force of its ancient 
association with procreation and seed, it regularly carries destructive 
implications or undertones. When Siva and Parvati were engaged in 
prolonged love-making, the gods became anxious fearing that they 
would give birth to a son possessed of unbearable tejas. They succeeded 
in interrupting the couple, but Siva’s spilt seed could not be easily 
disposed of: Agni, Ganga and still others were burnt by its tejas, until 
it was finally thrown into a lump of reeds where Skanda was born”!. 

The brahmanical specificity of tejas is still occasionally in evidence, 
as e.g. in the story of Vasistha and Visvamitra’s strife. In the 
Ramayana version, Vasistha’s cow Sabala herself, impersonating the 
rsi’s brahmanical might, professes that, though king Visvamitra be 
possessed of great virya, Vasistha’s own tejas is invincible, for brahman 
is superior to ksatra; and the defeated king finally avows: “a laughable 
thing is the force of a ksatriya; the force of brahmanical tejas is real 


18 BhG X,41: yad-yad vibhittimat sattvam srimad irjitam eva va | tad-tad 
evavagaccha tvam mama tejo ‘wsasambhavam. 

19 Cfr. VsP IV,4,20-23. 

‘20 Cfr. MBh I, 178-180. 

2! Cfr. e.g. Ram I,36-37; SvP II,4,1-2; VDh I, 228; Kalidasa, Kuma- 
rasambhava 10,12-14. _4 
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force” 22. Since, however, by this time different ‘Daseinsmichte’ show a 
marked tendency to merge into tejas through oblivion of their 
distinctive characters, in another set of texts tejas as a substitute for 
ojas appears closely associated with the king, in line with Manu 7,3-11, 
where kings are said to be made up with eternal portions of the 
lokapalas, hence to abound in tejas and to burn eyes and minds like the 
sun”, 

Kings and seers, as gods and demons, or even powerful things like 
weapons and poison are, however, only subordinate bearers of tejas, 
whose ultimate source, according to the doctrine of the Maitrayanyupa- 
nisad endorsed by the Bhagavadgita, is the Supreme Lord. tejas plays 
a dominant role in some of the most characteristic mythical themes of 
each of the great puranic gods. In the beginning, Strya was a sphere of 
tejas; all beings were stupefied by his glare, until Tvastr reduced him to 
shape on the lathe, forging each god’s peculiar weapon with the cut out 
tejas**. Brahma was originally five-headed; deeming himself to be the 
primary source of creation, he become puffed up with pride, and 
oppressed all the gods with the excessive tejas of his fifth head, until it 
was severed off by Siva”. The truncated head became the dreadful 
brahmastra, the most destructive of all weapons. The demon Mahisa 
having seized the triple world, all the gods assembled together, and 
Devi arose from the combined tejas of their wrath”®. As for Siva, he is 
variously connected with tejas through his fiery seed or linga, his 
flaming third eye etc. 

However, éejas is most characteristically connected with Visnu and 
his avataras, and vaisnava tejas is a technical expression which conveys 
the vishnuite specificity of tejas in many contexts; this is brought out 


Ram 1,54,14-15: na balam ksatriyasyahur brahmana balavattarah | 
brahman brahmabalam divyam ksatraic ca balavattaram || aprameyam balam 
tubhyam na tvaya balavattarah | visvamitro mahaviryas tejas tava durasadam. 
Ram 1,56,23: dhigbalam ksatriyabalam brahmatejobalam balam | ekena brahma- 
dandena sarvastrani hatani me. 

8 Manu 7,3-11: arajake hi loke ’smin sarvato vidrute bhayat | raksartham asya 
sarvasya rajanam asrjat prabhuh |/ indranilayamarkinim agneé ca varunasya 
ca / candravittesayos caiva matra nirhrtya sasvatih || yasmad esam surendranam 
matrabhyo nirmito nrpah | tasmad abhibhavaty esa sarvabhitani tejasa || tapaty 
adityavac caisa caksimsi ca manamsi ca | na cainam bhuvi saknoti kaécid apy 
abhiviksitum |/ ... karyam so ‘veksya saktim ca desakalau ca tattvatah | kurute 
dharmasiddhyartham visvaripam punah punah | yasya prasade padma sror vi- 
jayas ca parakrame | mrtyus ca vasati krodhe sarvatejomayo hi sah. 

* Cfr. SaP 11,3644; 15,1-26; BhsP 1,123,34-82; MkP 103-105; VsP III.2. 

© Cir Ske V1.2. 

6 Cfr. MkP 79; VmP 18; SkP VII,3,36. 
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in a contrastive manner in a passage like BdP III,31,37, where Brahma 
proclaims to Parasgurima that Visnu’s tejas will be subdued by Siva’s 
Sakti?". Most interesting in this respect is a little known passage from 
the Visnudharmottarapurana where this special relationship of tejas to 
Visnu is unequivocally stated in terms which reveal their subservience 
to the aforesaid upanishadic and Gita doctrine. VDh 1,172, bearing the 
colophon “purusasvariipavarnana” , declares everything to be sustained 
by invincible vaisnavatejas, which is the imperishable substance of 
everything, including avataras and even the great gods. Beings born of 
the five elements, however, are incapable of enduring vaisnavatejas 
forever; they are, therefore, doomed to dissolution, when once they are 
abandoned by it”8. In the subsequent adhyaya, devoted to 
“pradurbhavasvariipavarnana”, a more restrictive concept of tejas is 
applied: Visnu summons the elect to his holy works by infusing them 
with his own tejas, then again withdraws it after the consummation and 
dismisses them to their ordained end, enlightened by his grace. 

As an energy, tejas is eminently transferable, and the effects of its 
transfer are different according to whether the broader or the narrower 
notion of tejas is applied. In the former event, the grant of tejas is 
coextensive with creation, and its confiscation with dissolution. This is 
the case with most avataras, when Visnu becomes incarnate with a 
portion (améa) of his tejas and then takes it back dissolving his form 
after completion of the task. But even a demon incarnate as Sisupila 
is said to have been born from a particle of Krsna’s tejas, which flows 
back into Krsna’s body when he is beheaded by the latter’s discus”?. 
When tejas is intended in the narrower sense, i.e. as the cause of mere 
excellence, and not generally of existence, then its acquisition 
and loss do not entail an absolute inception or cessation, but simply a 
promotion or demotion to or from a higher level of existence. Visnu is 


27 BdP III,31,37: srtkrsnamantram kavacam grhna vatsa guror harat | dur- 
langhyam vaisnavam tejas Sivasaktir vijesyati. 

28 VDh I,171,2-7: ajeyam vaisnavam tejas tac ca nityam ca jantusu | nasam 
dyanti te sarve hina vaisnavatejasa || avinasi jagaty asmin na kimeid atha vidyate | 
rte tu mahatas tasmat tejaso nrpa vaisnavat |/ tejas tasya sudurvahyam dehibhir 
nrpa sarvada | tasmat tena vihinds te ksayam gacchanti manada || matsyah kurmo 
varihas ca narasimho ‘tha vamanah | brahma sambhus tathaivarkas candramas ca 
satakratuh || evamadyas tathaivanye yukta vaisnavatejasa | gajacchayanumanena 
viyujyante ca tejasa || vitejasas ca te sarve paiicatvam upayanti ca | patica 
bhitatmakam sthilam yat kimcid jagatigatam. 

29 MBhII,44,3: esa hy asya mahabahus tejo’mésaé ca harer dhruvam; 45,25-27: 
sa papaita mahabahur vajrahata ivacalah | tata’ cedi-pater dehat tejo-'gryam 
‘dadréur nrpah || utpatantam maharaja gaganad iva bhaskaram | tatah kamalape- 
traksam krsnam lokanamaskrtam | vavande tat tada tejo vivesa ca naradhipa. 
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wont to infuse his tejas into a chosen individual to make him equal to 
some task, as he did e.g. with Purukutsa, who defeated the gandharvas 
“having his own virya increased by the Lord’s tejas” *°. Conversely, we 
may recall that the Parasurama-avataéra was not dissolved like the 
preceding ones, but he was shorn of his vaisnavatejas by the younger 
Rama come to relieve him from his duty of avatéra-hood*'. 

In any case, according to this doctrine the Lord is the sole wielder 
and dispenser of tejas, which nothing can restrain but tejas itself: and so 
by tejas the Lord subdues his own tejas, playing both parts in the 
conflicts which seemingly oppose him to his enemies. However, even 
though this theistic perspective is obviously dominant, the upanishadic 
monistic strand is also interwoven in the complex puranic notion of 
tejyas, being most clearly discerned in the common cliché of the rebellious 
demon, whose tapas or tejas, opportunely converted into some boon of 
power, is not directly amenable to control even by the supreme Lord 
unless by extraordinary, and often tricky means. In such passages tejas 
appears as a self-standing universal energy independent of the Lord, 
and obeying its own intrinsic laws, with which the Lord has himself to 
cope. This duplicity is but another instance of that dialectic of 
personalism and impersonalism which is rooted deep in Indian culture, 
sprouting along the course of its development the opposite branches of 
monism and theism, ritualism and devotion, resort to magic and 
surrender to grace. 


© VsP IV,3,9: (bhagavattejasapyayitatmavirya). 

*! Cfr. Ram 1,74ff.; NrP 47,149-150: jyagosam akarod viro virasyaivagratas 
tada | tatah parasuramasya dehan niskramya vaisnavam || pasyatim sarvabhiita- 
nam tejo ramamukhe ’visat ... 


Abbreviations’ 
Aitareyopanisad . .- RV 
Atharvaveda SaP 
Brahmandapurana SB 
Bhagavadgita SkP 
Bhavisyapurana ~ SvP 
Brhadaranyakopanisad VDh 
Chandogyopanisad VmP 
Kausitakyupanisad = YVgP 
Maitrayanyupanisad 
Manavadharmasastra 
Mahabharata 
Markandeyapurana 
Narasimhapurana 
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Reveda 

Sambapurana 
Satapathabrahmana 
Skandapurana 
Sivapurana 
Visnudharmottarapurana 
Vamanapurana 
Visnupurana 


THE GOOD THIEF: THE JUSTIFICATION OF KRSNA’S ACTS 
OF STEALING 


By Noel Sheth, S.J., Pune 


This Paper analyses the justification of Krsna’s acts of stealing by 
nine commentators of the Bhagavatapurana: Gangasahaya (GS), Jiva 
Gosvamin (JG or Ks‘), Sridhara Svamin (SS), Sudarsanasirin, 
Sukadeva (SD), Vallabhacarya (VB), Vijayadhvaja (VJ), Viraraghava 
(VR) and Visvanatha Cakravartin (VC).2 We shall consider their 
explanations for four acts of stealing by Krsna: (1) his stealing of milk, 
curds and butter, and sharing them with monkeys; (II) his stealing of 
the herdsmaidens’ clothes; (IIT) his robbing the garments from Kamsa’s 
washerman, after killing him; and (IV) his stealing the Parijata tree 
from heaven. 


I. Krsna’s stealing milk, curds and butter, and sharing 
them with monkeys (10.8.28-31; 9.6 & 8) 


The Bhagavatapurana spends unhurried time in a loving and joyful 
contemplation of the child Krsna*. It is scarcely concerned with 
vindicating his mischievous behaviour. He is merely imitating the 
behaviour of a child (7.3, 8.36). His playfulness makes his mother and 
the herdswomen forget their household chores and become attached to 
him in ecstatic joy (8.2425). He permits YaSoda to bind him, bestows 
grace on her and subjects himself to his devotees. This is practically all 
that the Bhagavata suggests to exonerate the child Krsna with regard 
to stealing. The commentators too spend time contemplating his 
mischief, and also acknowledge with the Bhagavata that, prima facie at 


1 When JG is used, it refers to his commentary called Vaisnavatosini; when 
the reference is to his Kramasandarbha, the abbreviation Ks is used. 

2 The following editions have been used: 
(a) Stimadbhagavatam with the commentary of Gangasahaya called Anvitar- 
thaprakasika tika, ed. by PANDEYA RAMTEJ SASTRI, Benares, Samvat 2002 
[1946]. (b) Stimadbhagavatam: DasSamah skandhah with several commenta- 
ries, 3 vols., ed. by SRI NITYASVARUPA BRAHMACARI Vrndavana, Samvat 
* 1963-64 [1907-08]. 
3 See NOEL SHETH, The Divinity of Krishna. New Delhi 1984, pp. 45-49. 
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least, he is at fault.4 But they also take pains to justify his stealing. 
They offer the following explanations. 


1. Krsna behaves like a child 


It is evident that Krsna is a very young child. At the time when he 
escapes from his mother and is eventually caught and bound by her, he 
is a child of three years (GS on 9.1). All the commentators except 
Sudarsanasirin repeat the declaration of the Bhagavata (9.14), viz., the 
unmanifest Lord who is beyond the senses presents himself in human 
form (martyalinga). This means that in nature, qualities and activities 
he manifests himself as a very ordinary mortal (VB on 9.14). When the 
text (7.3) states that Krsna’s childish behaviour imitates the ways of 
human beings, the same commentators reiterate it. Similarly all, except 
SS and SudarSanasirin, mention the text’s (8.36) assertion that, 
although the Lord has unlimited supreme powers, he assumes the form 
of a human child out of sport. JG also quotes, “As in ordinary life, it is 
mere sport” (on 7.6). So Krsna’s mischief can be excused on the grounds 
that he is imitating a child’s behaviour. In fact, the complaining 
herdswomen are aware that the fault lies not in the Lord but in his 
tender age (VB on 8.28). Taking hold of the churning stick, Krsna stops 
his mother from churning because he wants to be suckled, for he is 
hungry in a manner befitting his childhood /7/a (JG on 9.4). In the 
incident where Yasoda leaves him to attend to the milk boiling over, he 
has not yet attained enough understanding (buddhi | VJ on 9.5}), and so 
he angrily smashes the churning pot. His breaking the pot in anger and 
eating the butter secretly, etc. constitute the attractive beauty of his 
juvenile /7la, which is filled with affection for his mother. Although from 
the adult point of view, his tears are false (mrsa [9.6]), he brings tears 
to his eyes since he has taken on the nature of a child; or alternatively, 
although he sometimes deceitfully pretends to cry, here is this incident 
his tears are not false (amrsa by supplying the negative prefix a from the 
preceding word bhitva in 9.6), since his mother has left him unsatisfied 


(JG on 9.6). 


2. Krsna attracts others to himself 


The Bhagavata remarks that, when Krsna and Balarama launch 
into their unrestrainable playful activities, their mothers forget their 
household duties or are unable to do them, and are transported with joy 
(8.24-25). The commentators, following suit, reiterate this, but the one 
who emphasizes this repeatedly is VB. He points out that Krsna brings 


* See NOEL SHETH, The Justification of Krishna’s Childhood Pranks. The 
Journal of Religious Studies 18 (1990), p. 1. 
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about nirodha (“constraint”) in Yasoda and others, i.e., through his 
deeds he makes them forget the world (prapafica) and develop 
attachment (@sakti) to himself. Since his mother is preoccupied with 
churning, he effects nirodha by stopping her (on 9.4): thereby she gives 
up attachment to the world and nurses him (on 9.5). He escapes from 
her because it is when he goes away that the soul becomes attached to 
him, and it is in this way alone that nirodha becomes firm (on 9.1). He 
leaves the place in order to help her get rid of her worldly knowledge or 
to make her realize that she is firmly entrenched in worldly knowledge 
(on 9.7). 

3. Krsna brings happiness 

Krsna’s mischief not only attracts YaSod& and others to himself; it 
also brings them joy. Following the text (8.23-24, 27)° the 
commentators repeat that Krsna’s playful activities generate ecstatic 
joy in his mother and the herdswomen. The implication is that, far from 
causing annoyance, his naughtiness is actually a source of delight to 
them. The herdswomen complain about him to his mother not to make 
her angry (GS on 8.31), but so that she and they may experience love 
and/or happiness (GS, JG, SD, VC on 8.28; SS on 8.29; VC on 8.31). The 
text refers to the herdswomen’s loud complaints to YaSoda concerning 
Krsna as something that “is reported” (kzla [8.28]). This means that the 
report is false: actually the herdswomen do not yell at Yasoda. The 
narrator Suka describes Krgna’s mischief through the herdswomen so 
that it may be all the more charming (JG on 8.28). So their complaining 
is only a pretext for experiencing happiness and love (SD, VC on 8.28). 
The herdswomen list their grievances against Krsna precisely because 
they know that perceiving the tolerant attitude (saithilya) of his 
mother, ® he will play more pranks in their houses (JG on 8.31; see also 
Ks on 8.31). Their complaining, then, results in their experiencing the 
mood (rasa) of parental love (vatsalya [VC on 8.32]). According to VB 
the herdswomen know that the fault lies in his youthfulness and not in 
the Lord, and so they come together according to custom to converse 
with one another in the presence of his mother, and not merely to scold 
him (on 8.28). 

GS, SS, SudarSanastrin, VJ and VR repeat the text’s (8.31) 
assertion that, after hearing the complaints, Yasoda does not desire to 
scold Krsna. JG and VC, however, bring out its implication by 
_explicitly pointing out that it is due to the joy caused by her son’s 
mischief that she does not want to reproach him (on 8.31). JG, however, 


Gg 


5 In v.24 VB reads sagt instead of jahrsuh. 
6 The text says she does not desire to scold him (8.31). 
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adds that she does question Krsna about his behaviour with the 
herdswomen, although she does so in an indulgent manner (on 8.31; also 
GS on 8.31). SD reasons that she does not take him to task because of 
her parental love (vatsalya) for him (on 8.32). On the other hand, VB’s 
explanation for Yasoda’s not wanting to upbraid her son is that there 
remains no need to do so since the two effects of such scolding, viz., 
delighting the hearts of the herdswomen and fear being instilled into 
Krsna, have already been accomplished (on 8.31). 


4. Krsna makes himself dependent and gives grace 

Seeing his mother’s exhausting efforts to catch him, Krsna has pity 
on her and permits her to tie him (9.18, and all the commentators except 
SS). By allowing himself to be bound, he manifests his subjection to the 
control of his devotees (bhaktavasyatad) even though he is self-dependent 
and the entire universe is under his control (9.19 and GS, JG, SD, VB, 
VC, VR on 9.19). So his permitting himself to be tied is not an admission 
of culpability. In fact, the text asserts that neither Brahma nor Siva nor 
Laksmi ever received such grace (prasdda) as Yasoda does through 
Krsna thus becoming subordinate to her (9.20 and GS, JG, SD, SS, VB, 
VC, VR on 9.20; see also VB on 9.19, 21). Even though he is the Lord, 
he shows fear in his eyes when scolded by his mother in order to make 
himself dependent on her (VC on 8.33; see also SD on 8.32). His fear, 
then, is not due to guilt. He allows himself to be tied mainly because of 
her parental love (vatsalya) for him (JG on 9.18). Among the 
commentators, JG and VC emphasize Krsna’s grace and dependence 
respectively. Although he is endowed with fullness and power, yet it is 
in order to bestow grace on the devotee, exults JG, that he becomes 
hungry, is unsatisfied, loses his temper, steals, is frightened, runs away, 
takes away by force, sheds tears and is bound (on 9.19). And VC rejoices 
that Krsna displays his quality of being subject to his devotees through 
hunger even though he delights in himself, through lack of satisfaction 
even though his desires are fulfilled, through anger even though his 
nature (svaripa) consists of pure sativa, through theft even though he 
has sovereignty and wealth, through fear and running away even 
though he strikes terror in the hearts of Mahakala and Yama, through 
forcible taking away even though he is quicker than the mind, through 
sorrowful crying even though he is full of joy (a@anda), and through 
being bound even though he is all pervasive (on 9.19). 


5. Krsna’s actions are directed against demons 


According to VB Krsna breaks the vessel containing milk or curds 
because it is possessed by demons and he wants to prevent others from 
eating what is contaminated by coming in contact with the fiends (on 


- 
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8.29). When Yaéoda leaves him to attend to the milk spilling over, VB 
remarks that she is possessed by devils as it were. These ddhidaivika evil 
spirits should be exorcized from her by means of the sound arising from 
sacrificial weapons, and so he breaks the churning pot with a loud sound 
by smashing it with a grinding stone (which is a sacrificial weapon) 
thereby doing a favour to his mother. VB adds that actually a fiend has 
entered that pot, and it is to kill him that Krsna shatters it. A little 
later, he secretly eats the butter in the interior of the house where the 
adhidaivika demons cannot enter (on 9.6). In fact, the text asserts that, 
when Yaéoda sees the potsherds and realizes that it is her son’s doing, 
she breaks into laughter (9.7): ie., she does not get angry precisely 
because the demon has been expelled (on 9.7). Krsna gives the butter 
which is kept in a swing to a monkey because a fiend had entered into 
the butter. Due to its (sharp) teeth the monkey is a cruel animal (on 9.8) 
and so the demon will be chewed to death. 


6. Krsna’s concern for the boys within himself, and for the 
monkeys 


VB differs from the other commentators also in offering unique 
justifications which are not brought forward by the others at all. When 
Krsna sucks at his mother’s breast, eats food, etc., it is out of concern 
for the welfare of the little boys he had swallowed into himself when 
sucking out the poisonous milk from the demoness Piitana’s’ breasts. 
The text makes no mention either of Pitana’s having kept little boys 
confined within her or of Krsna’s sucking them into himself. But 
analysing akhilajivamarmani in 6.11, VB concludes that, since akhila 
means “all” and marmani is in the singular number, akhila qualifies jiva 
which, he says, refers to all the boys Ptitana had kept imprisoned in her 
vital parts (on 6.11). 

He steals food in order to feed these boys who are his very own 
(svakiya [on 8.29]). When the text declares that Yasoda hastens to 
attend to the milk overflowing on the oven and thus leaves Krsna 
unsatisfied (atrpta [9.5]), what is meant is that she leaves him in whom 
(yasmin [the boys]) are unsatisfied (atrptah [on 9.5]). This makes him 
infuriated because as their guardian he will be held responsible for going 
against the path of bhakti (i.e., against these bhaktas), since, if they are 
left unsatisfied, it would mean that he does not care for them. He eats 
(jaghasa) the butter clandestinely or takes (jahara: v.1. according to VB) 
the butter to a secret place for the sake of these boys (on 9.6). He runs 
away from Yaéoda as if in fear lest her blemish pass on to these boys 


7 The story of Piitana is in Ch. 6. 
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within himself (on 9.9). Similarly he is concerned for the monkeys 
mentioned in 8.29: he distributes the delicacies to them because they 
were formely the bhaktas of the Rama avatara (on 8.29). 


7. The divine Krsna is impeccable 


Since Krsna is the Lord (7évara), he does not commit any offence 
(aparadha [VB on 9.11]). As Lord he is capable of doing, undoing, as 
well as doing otherwise, and in fact he does act otherwise, so one should 
not look for propriety (upapatt) in his actions (VB on 8.43).8 What 
may appear as faults in individual souls (j7va) can be virtues in the case 
of the Lord, for he never does a vile (hina) deed. He invents new ways 
of stealing, which being beyond the range of our speech and thought, 
are not to be found in the science of thievery. Being Hari — the one who 
takes away (harati) — he can take away simply by the power of his 
thought (smarana [VB on 8.29]). It is therefore implied that he is no 
ordinary, human thief, and should not be judged by human standards. 

Unlike in the case when he is rebuked for eating earth (8.35), the 
Lord bears up with the criticism of the herdswomen without defending 
himself or manifesting (his divinity), for he does not speak or reveal 
himself until one becomes engrossed due to a certain amount of 
attachment (natyantasakt:). He puts up with the reproof also because of 
Yasoda’s deep-seated wrong understanding of himself; this superim- 
position of hers will be removed in the episode where he apparently 
consumes mud (VB Don 8.32). Therefore, his silence in the face of 
accusation does not mean that he is guilty. As the Lord he is 
impeccable. 

Krsna gives the butter (haiyangava) to the monkey in 9.8 (because) 
its wholesomeness is vitiated (pirnalaksanopahata |SudarSanasiirin on 
9.8]), and also (because) it is useless, for, being previously (hyah = 
purvakala) related to cows (gava = goh sambandhi), it is rancid.® 
Besides, the butter is superfluous (atirikta), and he gives it to the 
exceedingly (atirikta [cruel monkey]) in order to pacify (Santi) it (VB on 
9.8). At the time of feeding the butter to the monkey, he is described as 
cauryavisankiteksana (9.8). This can be interpreted in three ways: (i) His 
eyes (tksame) are frightened (visankite) since he has committed robbery 
(caurya). Although he is the Lord of all, he becomes a thief in order to 
take away Yasoda’s fault of robbing (him of his breast-milk by leaving 
him to attend to the milk boiling over). His taking of the butter is called 


* Note that VB mentions this specifically to explain away the case of Krsna 
granting insight (jana) to Yasoda and then taking it back; however, as a 
general principle, it could be applied to Krsna’s stealing too. 

* VB here analyses haiyangavam as pirvakalagoh sambandhi. 
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stealing according to the custom of the world (but from the divine point 
of view he is not a thief). (ii) He has an apprehensive (visankita) look 
(tksana) because her knowledge will in due course be destroyed due to 
her imputing the fault (of robbery) to him. (iii) His eye (tksana) is on 
Yasoda who is suspected (visankita) of robbery (VB on 9.8). So in the 
first interpretation, Krsna is at fault for stealing only in the ordinary, 
worldly sense; actually, however, he robs precisely to get rid of Yasoda’s 
misdeed. In the other two explanations there is no admission of guilt 
even on the worldly level. And he finally allows himself to be roped to 
the mortar because it is his support (for he stands on it in 9.8 [VB on 
9.14]), and not because he considers himself blameworthy. 

Far from being blameworthy, his actions are actually favours to 
others. In stopping Yasoda from churning by catching hold of the 
churning stick, Krsna is removing her fatigue, for as Hari he is the 
remover (hartr) of all suffering (VB on 9.4), and he knows that his 
mother will accept his interrupting her (VC on 9.4). If one who is 
constrained (niruddha) falls into error (as is the case of Yasoda), then 
Hari becomes angry (VB on 9.1). And he does become enraged; 
however, lest his wrath destroy Yasoda, he bites his quivering lips in 
order to put an end to her greed (lobha), on account of which she had 
abandoned him to attend to the milk spilling over. Further, he eats the 
butter secretly so that her efforts in making it may not be in vain (VB 
on 9.6). Krsna runs away from his mother not because he catches sight 
of her coming after him but because, having an insight into her inner 
and outer dispositions, he realizes that she is not worthy of touching 
him or even approaching him; it is to wipe out her blemish that he 
hastily runs away, keeping his face away from her (VB on 9.9).!° He 
runs away to make her do penance (tapas) by making an effort to catch 
him (VB on 9.1): her gait is slowed down by her heavy buttocks, and 
through this (penance) her intellect (buddht) is freed of faults (VB on 
9.10). When he is finally caught by her, he cries because he perceives her 
imperfect disposition. His eyes are apprehensive lest the constraint 
(nirodha) that he is bringing about in her ends up being completely 
useless. He rubs his jnanasakti (his eyes) in order to erase her excessive 
delusion (VB on 9.10). By rubbing his eyes he heals the sty (as it were) 
and thus (symbolically) tranquilizes Yasoda’s rajoguna, which is 
responsible for her inclination to cane him (VB on 9.11). 

Similarly he removes the faults of the herdswomen. They complain 
‘against Krsna to show that they cannot bear his destruction of the 


10° Eventually, the Lord has pity on her and allows her to touch him (VB 6n 
9.10). 
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things (milk, curds, etc.) to which they are attached. Their minds are 
not inclined of their own accord to undergo this type of constraint 
(nirodha), and so to remove this fault of theirs they inform Yasoda of 
his mischief (VB on 8.28). The Lord plays this lla to get rid of their 
shortcomings, and they are freed from their faults through attachment 
to him (VB on 8.29). 

Finally, his actions also have a genera] benefit. The various 
techniques (such as piling up wooden seats and mortars, striking holes 
in the pots suspended in slings, using his bejewelled person to illuminate 
the dark store-room, etc.) employed by Krsna to obtain the inaccessible 
food (8.30) afford one an insight into his knowledge. So although from 
the wordly point of view his knowledge causes trouble to others, it is 
actually a favour, for by coming to know the various aspects (améa) of 
his knowledge (demonstrated through the different techniques), one 
comes to know the Lord himself (VB on 8.30)." 


II. Krsna’s stealing the herdsmaidens’ clothes (10.22.1-28)” 


The herdsmaidens undertake the observance of the Katyayani vow 
in order to obtain Krsna as their husband (vv. 1-5). With the intention 
of granting their wish (v. 8), Krsna comes to the river KalindT where 
they are bathing, and steals their clothes. Although in their confusion 
and bashfulness, they first request him to return their clothes and even 
threaten to complain to Nanda against his unrighteous behaviour, they 
agree to come out of the river naked before Krsna and his companions 
as an expiation for their fault of bathing nude (vv. 19-20). Pleased with 
them, Krsna returns their clothes (v. 21). Although they have been 
deceived, ridiculed and robbed, they do not blame him any more and 
want to stay on in his company (vv. 22-23). Yet Krsna commands them 
to return to the cowherd station (v. 27). So, according to the 
Bhagavata, the herdsmaidens do not blame Krsna in the end, and he 
not only returns their clothes but also, in his detachment, asks them to 
go back. The commentators, however, go further than the Bhagavata 


'! While all the commentators try in varying degrees to show that Krsna has 
not really committed any fault or is to be excused, VB is the only one who goes 
further, pointing out that it is YasSoda and others who are really to blame. 
Attack, they say, is the best defence. See The Justification of Krishna’s Child- 
hood Pranks, pp. 83-86. In this article I have also analysed the rationalizations 
for other kinds of mischief of the child Krsna. 

'2 For interpretations of the spiritual odyssey of the herdsmaidens in this 
episode, see my articles: Krsna’s Stealing of the Herdsmaidens’ Clothes. 
ABORT 66 (1986), pp. 161-174; Transformation through Denudation. Indica 23 
(1986), pp. 51-62. 
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in coming to the defence of Krsna. Let us take a look at their 
justifications. 


1. Attenuation of the herdsmaidens’ criticism of Krsna 


JG holds that all the criticism by the herdsmaidens is merely due to 
their special amorous emotion called kilakificita, viz., a mixture of 
weeping, smiling, anger, etc., all prompted by the joy of love (on 15). In 
fact, according to him, since they use the word “darling” (priya) of 
Krsna, it is implied that actually they mean to refer to their own 
unloving behaviour as unjust. And they use the word “don’t” (m@) at 
the beginning of v. 14 not because they want to be harsh, but because 
they are too engrossed (on 14). They consider Krsna to be unjust 
because they are deluded by the witnessing boys (VB on 13). Nay, their 
asking him not to do injustice is really an equivocation (vakrokti) 
prompted by the surging waves of love in their hearts (VB on 14).13 SD 
also asserts that their threat to complain against Krsna is due to their 
exceeding affection (on 15). VR points out that they threaten to 
complain against him even though it is not proper to do so only because 
they are simple (mugdha@ [on 15]). Later, due to their happiness in the 
company of their beloved, they forget his faults and do not point an 
accusing finger at him (GS, SD, SS, VB, VC, VR on 22). VB further 
asserts that since they did not obey the Lord when he first commanded 
them to come out of the water naked, they have to return to the 
cowherd station without Krsna, so that the fruit of their vow turns out 
to be impermanent (on 27). 

In general the commentators either concede that the maidens are 
critical at the start or accept a prima facie accusation. But 
Sudarganasitrin does not admit even an initial criticism. Instead of 
construing anayam with ma krthah, he connects it with vepitah (v. 14), 
thus yielding the meaning that the herdsmaidens admit that they are 
trembling without justification (on 14). 


2. Krsna, his companions and: the herdsmaidens are all 
children 


VR points out that Krsna is in the pauganda age (on 1), and thus 
implies that the child Krsna, unlike an adult, cannot sin. His 
companions too are children (JG on 8); they are just two- or three-year 
old naked children who do not know the difference between males and 
females (VC on 8); they laugh without any rhyme or reason because 
they are children (GS, VC on 9). Since he comes to the river with his 


ros 


13 This reference to vakrokti is actually by Vitthalanatha, not VB. 
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companions who are children and since the leaders and the relatives of 
the girls are not present, there is nothing blameworthy (JG on 9). 

The herdsmaidens too are children (VR on 1; JG on 2, 7, 17, 20; SD, 
VJ on 17), otherwise the audience and King Pariksit himself, who are 
listening to this episode, would have wrong ideas concerning the girls 
(VB on 17). 


3. Their true identity precludes blame 


VB asserts that the herdsmaidens are really rsis (on 1, 3, 6, 11) who 
had prayed to be united with Krgna, and so are now born as girls in 
order to marry him. The boys too are rsis (on 11) who are actually the 
adhidaivika purusa forms of the herdsmaidens (on 8; see also on 9, 13, 
16). JG relates the boys to Krsna, stating that they are his internal 
organ, viz., his buddhi, ahankara, citta and manas, named Dama, 
Sudama, Vasudama and Kinkini respectively by the Gautamitantra 
(on 8). The implication is that there is nothing wrong in Krsna keeping 
the girls naked in the presence of the boys by taking away the maidens’ 
clothes. Since the text calls Krsna yogesvaresvara (v. 8), he has the 
ability to hear and see from afar (VJ on 8), and is capable of refraining 
from enjoying the maids sexually at that time !* inspite of getting a view 
of all their limbs and their being under his power in private (VC on 8). 


4. The herdsmaidens love Krsna as their husband 


The hearts of the herdsmaidens are set on Krsna (e.g., GS, JG, SS, 
VB, VR on 5). Their words, thoughts and deeds are of one accord in 
concentrating on him (JG on 6 & 7). They are totally immersed in love 
for him (e.g., GS, JG, SD, 8S, VB, VC, VR on 12) and are attracted by 
him (e.g., GS, JG, SD, VC, VR on 13; GS, SS, VJ, VR on 23). In fact 
Krsna’s attractiveness is so powerful that, even though they have not 
yet attained youth, they passionately pine for him (JG on 2). 

As the text (vv. 4 & 5) itself states, they desire him as their husband. 
They consider him as their husband (JG, Ks on 20, JG on 24), and 
address him as such (VB on 14). They wish to lovingly serve him as their 
husband (JG on 25), are faithful (pativrata) to him (VB on 25) and do 
not accept any other as their husband (JG on 27). According to VC, 
however, they do not have the patience to wait for a ritual marriage, 
but want him in the gandharva manner; nay, they feel that there is 
nothing wrong in having him for their husband even if they are married 
to another cowherd (on 4). Krsna becomes their husband within their 
hearts (VB on 5) and approves of their being his wives (VB on 16). In 


'* Note that he commands them to return to their cowherd station (v. 27). 
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fact, VB associates Krsna’s taking of their clothes with the removal of 
the curtain separating the bride and groom in a wedding ceremony (on 
4). So, although the commentators do not explicitly say so, they seem 
to imply that Krsna does no wrong by removing the veil, as it were, 
between him and his wives. 


5. Krsna removes their pride and other faults 


Krsna makes fun of, and laughs at, them in order to completely 
uproot their pride (abhimana) (VB on 9). Due to their fault of nude 
bathing, he orders them to perform an expiation (prayascitta) as it were 
(SS, VB, VC, VR on 19; GS, SS on 22). Even though they are cultured 
and urbane, they are made to act in a childish and fickle way so that 
their pride and modesty are cut asunder (JG on 21). They almost die of 
shame, and do their beloved’s bidding even at the cost of caste, family, 
dharma, modesty, etc. (VC on 18, 20). They offer their egotism 
(ahankara) to Katyayani (VB on 4), and become divested of their pride 
(VB on 22). Defeated in their own words, they give up their obstinacy 
and yield to Krsna (VC on 17). It is this sense of unworthiness that 
makes them accpet to be his servants (VB on 15). They finally emerge 
from the water because it is proper of servants to obey (VR on 17). They 
acknowledge that as women they do not know how to speak, and 
request him to forgive their fault (VC on 14). They admit that, being 
simple, they do not know whether they have offended or loved him, and 
ask him to tell them what they should do, for he knows what is 
appropriate to time and place (VC on 24). He removes their faults (VB 
on 8; GS, SD, SS, VC, VR on 20), and so they become free from defects 
(VB on 25). He commits ‘faults’, but he does so in order to remove their 
defects (SD on 22). They get rid of their faults by singing Krsna’s glories 
(VB on 6) and by bowing in the manner ordered by him (VB on 19, 20, 
22). 


6. Krsna transforms, and bestows salvation on, them 


VB in particular emphasizes that Krsna replaces their natural love 
with his own (on 9). In fact, he takes away their clothes because these 
come between him and them (VB on 9; see also on 4). The clothing 
which he takes away is permeated by his ddhidaivika love (on 10) and 
is transformed into vaisnava apparel (on 18). He returns these 
transformed garments and thus infuses inner love (antahkama) into 
them (on 25). Thus transfigured, the girls experience happiness (on 22) 
and will never lose this love for him (on 9, 10). It should be noted that 

VB is the only one who gives this deep symbolic interpretation of 
Krsna’s taking the herdsmaidens’clothes. 
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Krsna gives them his grace (anugraha, prasada) (VR on 18; VC on 
20, 23: JG, VC on 29), and thus they become more worthy (VC on 23). 
Precisely because their love is centred on him, it does not result in 
sensual enjoyment (SS on 26) or in some other love, but leads to 
desireless bhakti (JG on 26); indeed, it ends in the cessation of rebirth 
(GS, SD, VJ, VR on 26). 

At the end the girls have accomplished their goal (VB on 20; JG, SS, 
VB, VC on 25; JG, VC on 26; GS, SD, SS, VB, VC, VR on 27; JG on 28); 
they also attain salvation, for they will not be born again (GS, SD, VB, 
VJ, VR on 26). VB also adds that Krsna bestows on them the higher 
salvation: not just identity with Brahman but the opportunity to sport 
with him (on 21). He also gives them a special vision to see the imminent 
nights of enjoyment with him (on 27). Henceforth they will never return 
to their previous ordinary state (VB on 26, 27). So everything that he 
does to them is for their welfare (SD on 22). In short, Krsna does what 
is proper (VB on 24). 


Ill. Krsna’s robbing the garments from Kamsa’s 
washerman, after killing him (10.41.32-39) 


The Bhagavata presents this incident in a better light than do the 
Harivamésa and the Visnupurana. Krsna calls the washerman a donor 
and promises the highest good in return (v. 33). Besides, since he 
possesses everything (v. 34), it is implied that he is not really robbing 
the garments and has the right to make demands.!° The commentators, 
however, go further than the Bhagavata. 


1. The washerman is portrayed as a wicked person 


The washerman is said to have a demonic nature (GS, JG on 32), to 
be a wicked person opposed to Krsna (JG on 32). JG also quotes a 
saying, viz., a wa.herman who has washed clothes is not blessed 
(adhanya [on 32}). VB derives his wicked nature from his low caste. A 
low caste person does not respect the Lord. For the same reason, during 
the time when the Rama avataira was on earth, a washerman had used 
abusive language against Rama. Hence this caste itself is wicked. Or he 
may be the very same washerman who had earlier insulted Rama (on 
32). 

The text itself calls him arrogant (sudurmada), and he answers 
Krsna angrily and with disrespect (v. 34). He speaks angrily (GS, SD, 
SS, VR on 34) and with pride (VR on 34). In fact it is significant that 
the verse also calls him the servant of Kamsa (VP on 34). Kamsa’s 
servant will naturally be wicked, and that is why he is arrogant and has 


© See my book, Divinity of Krishna, p. 59. 
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the internal fault of anger and the external defect of disrespect (VB on 
34). His arrogance is referred to in the Visnupurana too. The v. 1. 
sudurmukha (foul-mouthed) is also alluded to in the Harivaméa (JG on 
34). 

In v. 33 Krsna tells him that he and Balarama are worthy of the 
excellent garments. He indicates that by giving to Krsna, rather than 
to someone else, the donor gets the highest prosperity. In fact he also 
hints that if the washerman gives the clothes to someone else, he will be 
at fault and will not prosper. From all this the washerman can certainly 
realize who Krsna is (VB on 33). Krsna requests the clothes in order to 
do him a favour. Krsna has everything, and so the washerman should 
speak with concern with him; instead, he responds with anger (VB on 
34). Actually Krsna is already wearing fine clothes — and this is 
mentioned also in the Visnupurana (JG, Ks on 35) — yet, due to his 
demonic qualities and outlook, he fails to notice the beauty of Krsna’s 
apparel (GS, JG, Ks on 35). Therefore, considering Krsna to be an 
ordinary person (VB on 36), he insults and threatens Krsna and 
Balarama in vv. 35 and 36 (GS, JG, SD, VB, on 35; GS, JG, SD, SS, VB, 
VC, VJ, VR on 36). In fact, he is lying by telling them that all the 
clothes are royal garments (v. 35), for, since he is called a washerman, 
it is implied that he has some clothes to be sold (JG on 32). He speaks 
in a disconnected way (GS, VB on 37). He prattles loudly and 
boastfully:.. His boastfulness too is suggested in the Visnupurana (JG on 
37). VR too repeats the text’s (v. 37) reference to his boastful speech (on 
37). 

Therefore, since the washerman is so wicked and refuses to give to 
Krsna what is the latter’s right, it is implied that Krsna can forcibly 
take away the clothes after killing him. 16 Krsna severed the 
washerman’s head from his body because his abusive speech was the 
fault of his mouth, i.e., the connection between his head [where his 
mouth is located] and his body is not proper (VB on 37). 


2. The omnipotent Krsna possesses everything 


As the text (v. 34) says, Krsna possesses everything from all points 
of view (JG, VB on 34; see also GS, VR on 34). Therefore he asks for 
clothes not because he does not possess them (VB on 34), but out of 
curiosity (kautuka [JG on 34)). 


16 Some commentators use their skill to bring out an unintentional good 
meaning in the words of the washerman in order to extol Krsna. See GS, JG, 
‘VC on 35-36, where the washerman is made to praise Krsna as so exalted a 
person that the royal robes would be unworthy of him, and he is urged to take 
the clothes by force, without asking the washerman. 
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3. Krsna is worthy of the clothes 


The text (v. 32) refers to Krsna as the elder brother of Gada. If Gada 
is famous, how much more his elder brother the Lord himself (JG on 32). 
Krsna tells the washerman that he and Balarama are worthy of 
receiving those garments (GS, JG on 33). It is proper for Krsna to wear 
these excellent clothes for he has descended as an avatara. The name 
Sankarsana means “one who attracts (karsati) properly (sam= 
samyak)”, i.e., he brings together the viewer and the object to be seen 
[ie., he brings joy to the viewers through his clothes and ornaments], 
and hence it is proper for Balarama also to wear those fine garments. On 
the other hand, it is not proper for the cowherds to take the clothes 
themselves, hence Krsna and Balarama distribute the garments to the 
cowherds (VB on 39). 


4. Krsna requests the clothes with affection 


He addresses the washerman with the word anga (v. 33). This 
suggests affection and that he is not violating the bounds of propriety 
(VB on 33). 


5. Krsna promises blessings and warns the washerman 


As the text (v. 33) states, Krsna promises the washerman the 
highest prosperity (GS on 33) in this world and the next (JG on 33). So 
Krsna does not want to take the clothes without giving anything in 
return; on the contrary, he promises much more than the value of the 
garments. But he also warns the washerman that he will die if he does 
not give the clothes (GS on 33). According to JG the prosperity that 
Krsna promises him is not the happiness of Vaikuntha but the lower 
state of kaivalya since he is wicked and not a donor. Also he tells him 
that he will certainly die (on 33). Therefore the washerman is also 
warned as to what will befall him if he does not comply with Krsna’s 
request. Note, however, that the text does not mention any warning. 


6. The washerman insults Balarama and despises Krsna 


Krsna is infuriated with him especially because he has insulted 
Krsna’s elder brother, for the latter is included through the use of the 
plural number when the washerman addresses them in v. 35. (JG on 37). 
Krsna cannot bear this insult of Balarama. He is also angry because the 
washerman speaks boastfully and disconnectedly, not recognizing the 
greatness of the Lord (VB on 37). 


ro 
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7.Out of merey Krsna kills the washerman in order to 
uplift him 
VB points out that, according to some, this washerman will be born 
as Gada, whose elder brother is Krsna. By killing him, Krsna uplifts 
him!” and so has mercy on him. 


8. Krsna is opposed to Kamsa, whose servant the washer- 
man is 


Out of pity for Devaki, who was imprisoned by Kamsa, Krsna had 
decided to kill Kamsa. In order to convey to him that his nephew Krsna 
should not be killed, he shows his manly strength by killing Kamsa’s 
washerman (VB on 37). He cannot bear the insolence of this servant of 
Kamsa, who had caused so much suffering to Devakt. The text (v. 37) 
calls him the son of Devaki to indicate that he is born to her in order 
to destroy the wicked (JG on 37). He asks the clothes in order to 
challenge the washerman to a fight, for the servants of Kamsa are not 
to be killed like ordinary townsfolk (VB on 32). Krsna is angry with him 
because he sides with Kamsa (JG on 37). 

These clothes are meant for the Makha festival organized by Kamsa. 
By taking them, Krsna is obstructing this festival (GS on 38). Kamsa 
intends to use these new clothes for his retinue in the great festival. So 
Krsna decides to adorn his own retinue and bring Kamsa’s festival to 
naught (JG on 39). 


9. A Kgsatriya has the right to the booty 


After the washerman is killed, his assistants run away helter-skelter. 
Then the unimpeded Lord takes the clothes, for it is the characteristic 
of a Ksatriya that the belongings of the slain enemy become his 
property (VB on 38). The clothes belong to Krsna just as the damsels 
abducted by Naraka will become his own after he kills Naraka [10.59. 
33-36, 42] (JG on 39). We will notice that Krsna is here treated as a 
hero. In fact, it seems to be in this heroic context that VB asserts that 
Krsna wants the washerman’s garments even though he already has 
clothes because they are freshly washed, excellent and of different kinds 
(on 32; see also on 38). 


IV. Krsna’s stealing the Parijata tree from heaven 
(10.59.3841) 


_ In the Harivaméa (92.61—-70) Krsna steals the Parijata tree of his 
own accord. But the Visnupurana (5.30.32.-78; 31.1—7) takes great 
ee See my article Salvation through Hate. Vidyajyoti 46 (1982), pp. 
193-198. 
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pains to exonerate Krsna.'8 The Bhagavata, perhaps more wisely, 
prefers not to go into lengthy justifications but rather treats the entire 
episode in four verses and, in its embarrassment, hurries on to the next 
event: for instance, it does not want to be forced to answer the keepers’ 
warning to Krsna to desist from stealing another’s property. It does, 
however, give some explanation. It is Satyabhama who instigates 
Krsna to uproot the tree (v. 39), and the tree is transplanted in the 
garden of Satyabhama (v. 40). The proud and ungrateful Indra ought 
to be ashamed of himself to fight with Krsna once his purpose of having 
Naraka killed and recovering all he had seized is accomplished (v. 41). 
Let us now take a look at the commentators. 

JG admits that Krsna brings the Parijata tree to Dvaraka in a less 
than polite way (wpadaksinyena) (on 39). But he and the others do come 
forward with their justifications. 


1. It is Satyabhama, not Krsna who wants the tree 


GS (on 40),'® JG, VB, VC and VR (on 39) repeat the Bhagavata’s 
(v. 39) statement that Krsna is urged to take the tree by his wife. JG 
quotes from the Visnupurana to confirm that it is Satyabhama who 
wants the tree (on 39). VB gives the psychological reason for her 
demanding it: she first expressed her desire for the tree to Sact, who 
refused it. Then, unable to bear this refusal of that extrovert Saci, she 
asks the Lord (on 39). Since it is brought at the request of Satyabhama 
and for her sake, it is planted in her garden (VB on 40, GS on 41). SD, 
SS, VC and VR also refer to her garden (on 40). In reference to v. 38 VB 
points out that Satyabhama is the darling of Krsna, hence he will not 
be pleased if she is not worshipped together with him (on 38). This may 
imply that Krsna takes the tree to please his darling wife. 


2. Servants should fulfill the wishes of their master 


On the one hand, the text (v. 38) states that Indra and his wife 
worship Krsna and Satyabhama. That Krsna is worshipped by Indra is 
repeated by JG, VB and VR (on 38). Yet, even though Indra worships 
him, he and the others are unaware of the principle that it is the duty 
of servants to fulfill the wishes of their master Krsna, and so they fight 
with him. If they give the tree or plead with him not to take it, he 
perhaps may consider not taking it (VB on 39). 


"8 See my article The Impeccable Krishna. Indica 18 (1981), p. 5. 
'® Note that in the Gangasahaya ed. used by me vv. 39-42 correspond to the 
text’s vv. 38-41. 
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3. The ungrateful Indra should be ashamed not to give the 
tree 


Basically, the commentators repeat the criticism of the Bhagavata 
(v. 41): Indra first begged Krsna to fulfill his intention (viz., of 
recovering the things robbed by Naraka). But after his purpose has 
been achieved, he (ungratefully) fights with Krsna! Oh! the tamas of the 
gods! Shame on their wealth! The commentators differ slightly in their 
gloss on tamas: anger (SD, SS, VC on 41); delusion (SudarSanasirin on 
41) or ignorance (VB on 41, GS on 42); and pride (VR on 41). In other 
words, the angry, ignorant or proud Indra ought to be ashamed of 
himself to fight with Krsna, who has just done him the favour of killing 
the demon Naraka and recovering the robbed things. It shows the 
extent of his ingratitude. 


4.The divine Krsna deems it improper for the tree to 
remain in heaven 


VB states that Krsna considers it to be improper for the tree to be 
in heaven when he, the Lord, is himself present there, just as in the case 
of Naraka [when Krsna judged it to be improper for wealth to remain 
with Naraka], and so be brings it to earth like the Soma (VB on 39). 
Here of course the judgement of Krsna is assumed to be right because 
he is divine. 

Conclusion 


The Bhagavata, being a Purana, contains a good deal of folk 
elements. In the above episodes we come across a number of folk motifs. 
WALTER RUBEN” has even drawn parallels with other folk cultures. Of 
course, compared to the Harivamsa and the Visnupurana, the 
Bhagavata is a later text, and so it reflects its more developed 
understanding of Krsna’s divinity.” However, it is more interested in 
lovingly contemplating the deeds of Krsna than in exonerating him. 
The justifications offered by the Bhagavata are very meagre compared 
to the wide variety of explanations offered by the commentators. 

The commentators are much later than the Bhagavata. They range 
from SS, who is said to be born around 1325 CE, to GS, whose birth is 


20 Krishna: Konkordanz und Kommentar der Motive seines Heldenlebens 
[Istanbuler Schriften 17]. Istanbul 1944, pp. 81, 98-99, 124, 184 187. 

21 Tt should be noted that, although the incident of Krsna’s stealing the 
herdsmaidens’ clothes is not found in the Harivaméa and the Visnupurana, the 
‘Bhagavata takes it from the songs of the Alvars, as pointed out by FRIEDHELM 
Harpy, Viraha-bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion in South India. 
Delhi 1983, pp. 512-16. 
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claimed to be in Samvat 1892 [1835 CE].”” Not coming from a folk 
background, they have a more sophisticated understanding of what it 
means to be divine. However, in their efforts to reinterpret the holy 
texts in order to make them relevant to their times, they pay very little 
attention to the symbolic meaning of the myths: taking them more 
literally, they are more constrained to attempt rationalizations. 
Further, although the commentators do not mention it, they may have 
been aware of adverse criticism from Christians and Muslims, and 
possibly even from other Hindu sects. So the changed socio-cultural 
conditions and the further development in the understanding regarding 
Krsna’s divinity impelled the commentators to go beyond the 
Bhagavata in their efforts to remove any blemish that they felt 
tarnished Krsna’s divine portrait. 


* VASUDEVA KRSNA CATURVEDT, Srimadbhagavat ke tikakar. Mathura 
1977, pp. 66 and 159. 


RITUAL, COSMOS AND THE DIVINE BODY IN THE 
JAYAKHYASAMHITA* 


By Gavin D. Flood, Lampeter, Dyfed, Wales 


The Jayakhyasamhita (JS), one of the three canonical ‘gems’ of the 
Paficaratra tradition', is arguably the Tantric Vaisnava locus classicus 
of the ritual identification of the practitioner (sddhaka) with the 
universe and the deity through mantra..A fourfold ritual pattern is 
presented in the JS, common to other tantric texts, of purification of 
the body (the bhitasuddhi), divinization of the body through nyasa, 
mental or inner worship (mdnasayadga | antarayaga) involving the 
visualization of a deity, and finally external worship (bahyaydga) 
involving the offering of flowers and incense etc. The structure of this 
liturgical process is virtually identical to that of other Tantric 
traditions. 

This paper is about the relationship between cosmology and liturgy 
in the JS. I am essentially arguing that Paficaratra ritual is a 
meaningful system which cannot be understood without reference to 
cosmology; that is, the theological/ideological levels of the text 
constrain its ritual. To demonstrate this I shall outline the hierarchical 
cosmology of the JS and the divinization of the body in its daily liturgy. 


I. The Hierarchical Cosmology of the JS 


The JS presents us with a hierarchical view of the cosmos which 
determines the location of entities within it? and a soteriology which 


* T should like to thank Dr. DAVID SMITH who first read through parts of 
the JS with me some years ago and Dr. SANJUKTA GUPTA for her comments. My 
understanding of the JS has been greatly aided by her translation of the 
Laksmitantra, her other publications and by her unpublished paper, Yoga and 
Antaryaga in Paficaratra. 

' The edition of the JS used here is that edited by E. KRISHNAMACHARYA, 
Jayakhya Samhita. Baroda 1931 (repr. 1967). The JS is possibly the oldest of 
the three (D. SMITH, Descriptive Bibliography of the Printed Texts of the 
Paficaratragama (2 vols). Baroda 1975, p. 1). The editor of the JS places it 
about 450 C. E. on paleographic grounds, but one sure date is that the text is 
quoted in Utpalavaisnava’s Spandapradipika (ref. from O. SCHRADER, Intro- 
. duction to the Paficaratra. Madras 1916, p. 20), and so it must be earlier. 

2 Cf. A.. RAWLINSON, Nagas and the Magical Cosmology of Buddhism. 
.. Religion 16 (1986), p. 141. 
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cannot be understood except in relation to this cosmology. In the JS the 
cosmos, in common with other Tantric traditions, is a system in which 
the lower levels are derived from the higher and in which the lower 
levels reflect or recapitulate the higher, so that the lower and the higher 
are interpenetrated. My argument is that Paficaratra ritual and 
meditation cannot be understood except in this context: ritual is 
regarded as a means to liberation and is therefore conceived by the 
Paificaratra to be a meaningful system in the sense that it locates beings 
in a total structure and shows the means of their transformation’. 

The ultimate goal of practice in the JS is liberation of the soul (j7va) 
from endless v@sanas and the cycle of rebirth (punarjanma [4.51a, 4.59b 
etc.]). This is referred to as the brahmasama@patti, the soul’s (jzvas) 
merging into the absolute, a uniting (samyujyate) with the supreme 
which is a higher cognition (j#ana [4.50-52]), to be understood in one’s 
own experience (svanubhava [4.104a]) through yoga and mantra (which 
I take to refer to ritual involving both ‘internal’ and ‘external’ 
elements). Most of the JS is concerned with the latter, namely private 
ritual, which bestows the goals of both enjoyment and liberation 
(bhuktimuktiprada [6.4]). Indeed there are even types of mantra 
associated with each goal. Those associated with the manifested forms 
of the Lord lead to ‘enjoyment’, while mantras associated with the 
formless Lord (niskala) lead to liberation by destroying bondage 
(bandhapariksaya [4.30-33b]). Undoubtedly the JS sees bhukti, part of 
the text’s Tantric inheritance, as a lower goal. 

The assumption behind both the goals of enjoyment and liberation 
is that particular, individual experience is extremely constrained, being 
limited to a narrow, gross layer of the cosmical spectrum. The nature 
of a being, its body and world of experience are determined by its place 
in the cosmical hierarchy, which, at another level, is in turn determined 
by its past action. The JS says that souls, whose nature is consciousness, 
are associated with beginningless seeds of action (anadivasanayukto jivo 
‘yam vai cidaitmakah [3.27a]). Thus the quality of a being’s experience 
is determined by the structure of the cosmos and its location within the 
cosmos is determined, at one level, by its past actions. Within this 
scheme wordly human experience is regarded as extremely limited, but 
this does not mean that the boundaries separating beings and worlds 


* FRITS STAAL has argued that Vedic ritual is ‘meaningless’ and must be 
understood primarily in terms of ‘syntax’. As far as I am aware STAAL’s kind 
on analysis has yet to be replicated with reference to Tantric ritual, though it 
would seem that in a Tantric context soteriology is ritual’s self-stated purpose 
(and so is meaningful). See F. STAAL, The Meaninglessness of Ritual. Numen 26 
(1979), pp. 1-22; The Sound of Religion. Numen 33 (1986), pp. 33-64, 185-224. 
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are rigid. Indeed the transformation of forms — the ability to transcend 
one body and world of experience — is the basis of the Paficaratra 
religious practice. Through ritual and meditation the practitioner 
(sédhaka) hopes for liberation by transforming himself through the 
layers of the cosmos of which he is a consequence, to the realization of 
Vasudeva. 

This cosmology comprises two ideas or principles: on the one hand 
the idea of pervasion which implies an absolutist ontology, on the other 
hand the idea of a hierarchy of levels or an emanationist cosmology, 
which implies a structured ontology. Both of these are operative in the 
JS; the idea that Vasudeva pervades all phenomena and is available to 
all, alongside the idea that Vasudeva is beyond the cosmos and can be 
reached only through a process of ‘retracing’ a route through the 
cosmical hierarchy, through the ‘paths’ (adhvan) or emanations. Let us 
examine these further. 


1. The Absolutist Ontology of the JS 


From the perspective of an absolutist ontology in which there is only 
one reality, all forms in the cosmos are pervaded by Vasudeva and 
therefore all forms contain all others because everything is contained 
within the Lord. There is an interpenetration of the Lord with the 
cosmos, of lower with higher levels, of the individual soul with the 
supreme soul. The Lord while transcending the universe is also identical 
with it, while being outside everything he is yet within everything 
(sarvasyantarbahih sthitah [4.65]) while being far away he is yet in the 
heart as the supreme self and Lord (dérasthitas tatha hrtsthah 
paramaima parah prabhuh |4.66]). This idea of immanence is expressed 
in a number of ways. The text states clearly that God, the supreme, 
eternal absolute, pervades everything (yatsarvavyapakam devam param 
brahma sasvatam [4.2a}) as sap pervades a tree (4.25). He pervades all 
phenomena as sweetness abides in sugarcane (4.204a), as scent within 
flowers (4.95b), or as fire inside a lump of iron (4.83a) and he appears 
(vibhati) within the body (svadehagam [4.104b]) of his devotees in the 
space of the heart (hrdayakase [4.106]). He is the inner controller 
(antaryamin) of all. As Vasudeva’s primary manifestations emanate 
from him, any distinction (pravibhaga) or division (abhinnata) between 
him and them has not really arisen, as crystal from the sky 
_ (vyomasphatikayor yatha), which are of a single light (bhasadvayasya 

[4.18]), cannot be distinguished. This idea of interpenetration is also 
_ located in statements which say that the j7va unites with brahman (4.51) 
and particularly, as I hope to show, in the ritual identification of the 
practitioner with the deity when the s@dhaka’s body is seen to be 
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coterminous with the cosmos which is the body of Vasudeva. The text 
says that this is an supremely esoteric (rahasyam param) understanding 
of reality which is here being revealed (samprakasitam [4.19a)). 

Other examples could be cited but these suffice to make the point 
that in the theology of the JS the Lord pervades the cosmos; he is 
immanent in the world as well as transcendent and is equally present in 
phenomena and so theoretically accessible to all (even to women). 
Alongside this idea that Vasudeva pervades all things equally, we have 
the second important concept of the cosmology, that the cosmos is an 
emanation in a graded hierarchy of forms from subtle to gross. This 
then is a structured ontology concerned with the transformation of 
God’s power into appearances and the differentiation between forms. 
These absolutist and structured ontologies, are found alongside each 
other in the JS. 


2. The Structured Ontology of the JS 


Paficaratra cosmology has been well described by OTTO SCHRADER 
in the pioneering study of the tradition* and by SANJUKTA GUPTA in 
her publications®. I intend here to illustrate certain principles which 
underlie Paficaratra cosmogony, namely that the manifestation of the 
universe is a process of emanation into greater complexity, 
solidification and limitation®. The Lord is efficient, material and 
instrumental cause of universe who manifests the cosmos as an 
appearance of his own power (Sakti) personified as the goddess Laksmi. 
Furthermore, while this process binds beings, locking them into their 
worlds of experience, it also provides the means for their escape to their 
all-powerful, omniscient creator. 

The cosmos emanates from Vasudeva in varying degrees of 
concealment. The Paficaratra cosmos is generally divided into three or 
four broad categories which reflect degrees of the Lord’s concealment 
and diversification: the pure creation (suddhasarga), a region at the ‘top’ 
of the cosmos, the intermediate or mixed creation (suddhasuddhasarga) 
and the impure creation comprising the Sdmkhya categories from 
pradhana to earth (pradhanikasarga). A further ‘lower’ creation is also 
described which is a mythological account of creation by Brahma, 
himself having emerged from the lotus from Vasudeva’s navel. The JS 


* See note 1. 

° S. GuprA, The Changing Patterns of Paficaratra Initiation. In: R. KLop- 
PENBORG (ed.), Selected Studies on Ritual in the Indian Religions. Leiden 1983, 
Dp at. 

® See S. GupTA, The Mandala as an Image of Man. In: R. GOMBRICH (ed.), 
Indian Ritual and its Exegesis. Delhi 1988, p. 3. 
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seems to represent a stage in the development of the tradition where the 
idea of a mixed creation has not yet developed and the text only deals 
with pure creation (JS 4), creation from matter (JS 3) and the Brahma 
creation (JS 2). The details of cosmogony are complex in so far as the 
text incorporates different systems within it; for examples, the 
manifestation of the cosmos as sound (6.32-68), Vaisnava creation 
mythology (2.31—76) and the Samkhya categories (3.2-8). Having said 
this however, although the details of the stages vary, there is a 
consistent view concerning the nature of the process as the gradual 
coagulation of the subtle into the gross and material. 

A being’s function, meaning and experiential possibilities are 
dependent upon its location in this hierarchical scheme. In the pure 
creation Vasudeva manifests the six qualities which he possesses 
(4.100b), named in other texts (e.g. Laksmitantra 2.26-36) as cognition 
(jana), majesty (aisvarya), power (Sakti), strength (bala), energy 
(virya) and splendour (tejas), which are arranged into three pairs, each 
pair being the qualities manifested at a certain level. These levels are 
emanations of Vasudeva. The general term here is vytha, though the JS 
hardly mentions the term, referring to these emanations as Acyuta, 
Satya and Purusa, who correspond to the more usual Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha of other Paficaratra texts. The text here 
perhaps displays some Vaikhanasa influence in that these three are 
attributes of Visnu in that tradition. Purusa, the last of these pure 
emanations, manifests a further group of beings called avatéiras or 
vibhavas who include the usual Vaisnava incarnations and other deities 
and aspects of Vasudeva such as the conch and discus. The function of 
these deities is to save bound souls through being a focus of Paficaratra 
liturgy. 

Each vytiha manifests from the preceding. The JS tells us that the 
Lord agitates his own light like a streak of lightening, to create Acyuta 
like a burst of cloud in the hot season, who in turn agitates himself to 
produce Satya who is like a bubble on the ocean of Acyuta. Satya in 
turn produces Purusa described as a great manifestation of light 
(prakasaprasara) who in turn manifests the vibhavas. Even though 
great in themselves, these deities are dependent upon Vasudeva who is 
their source and inner controller (4.8.) and who determines their 
location in the cosmic structure. Indeed these beings are made of 
consciousness and they abide in Vasudeva whose essence (svaripa) is 
' tranquil consciousness (4.13b—14a). 

What emerges from this is that the nature of beings — their power, 
function, worlds of experience and bodies — is determined by their 
location in the cosmic order. The vyihas’ power depends upon their 
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cosmological level and their function is to liberate beings through being 
a focus for religious practice (sadhana). Through yoga and liturgy which 
focusses on these higher powers, the practitioner intends to transcend 
his limited body and world and experience higher, purer realms, 
eventually coming into the presence of Vaikuntha, in a pure body not 
determined by karma but ‘constructed’ in his yoga and liturgy. 


II. The Divinization of the Body 


So far I have shown that the JS presents a cosmology in which the 
lower levels of the cosmos are emanations of the higher. I now wish to 
show how the daily liturgy is meaningful only in relation to this 
cosmology and how ritual action is thought to bring about the personal 
transformation of the sédhaka: through ritual the sadhaka experiences 
theology. 

The central idea behind the liturgy of the Paficaratra is that the 
sidhaka is transformed to the level of the origin of mantra and 
visualized deity, the place where they ‘truly’ reverberate. Through the 
liturgical process involving visualization and mantra repetition, the 
sidhaka identifies himself with higher powers which are themselves 
manifestations of the supreme power. The body is thus homologized 
with the cosmos; indeed, the body is described as its own mandala 
(10.33b). This divinization can come about because of the Paficaratra 
emanationist cosmology which allows for the transformation of forms. 
Through initiation by the guru, ‘channels’ between cosmical levels are 
opened and the sadhaka can contact higher powers and become 
identified with them. More specifically, both liberation and enjoyment 
are achieved through ritual action involving the divinization of the 
sadhaka’s body by means of mantra, nyaésa, mudra, and dhyana. J shall 
show this by examining the ritual structure during which the saédhaka 
is divinized. 

After the ritual bath described in chapter 9, the following chapters 
describe the sadhaka’s rites in a lonely unfrequented place 
(ekantanirjanam [JS 10.2b]), the aim of which is his gradual 
identification through ritual with Vasudeva (4.52b—53a). These rites 
follow a fourfold ritual pattern of purification of the body (the 
bhiitasuddhi), divinization of the body through nydsa, mental or inner 
worship (manasayaga | antarayaga), and external worship (bahyayaga). 
The first stage of the ritual process involves the purification of the place 
with mantras and sprinkling the seat with water purified by mantra. The 
sadhaka should visualize God (deva) covered in millions of flames, 
vomiting flames from his mouth which fill the entire universe, after 
which the circle of the earth is like a baked vessel (10.11-13). Then 
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follows the purification of the elements in the body, which, as it stands, 
is impure (malina), made from semen and blood (as opposed to bodies 
of light in higher levels of the cosmos) and is not autonomous 
(asvatantra [10.16a]). It therefore needs to be purified, through 
bhitasuddhi, making it suitable for worship with mantra and nydsa. 

This somewhat complex process in which the text describes mantras 
in coded language (Sankara refers to sa, soma to sa and so on) begins 
with the visualization of the cosmical hierarchy grafted on to the body. 
A circle (mandala) with a radiant Vasudeva in the centre is visualized 
twelve fingers above the crown of the head. Below him are the governors 
of the tattvas (tattvadhisthatr), presumably the vyihas, and below that 
the sadhaka visualizes the niskala mantradeha, the ‘partless’ or 
‘complete mantra body’ (which leads to liberation rather than bhuktt). 
The process then proceeds by visualizing the various elements within 
the body and their dissolution. The earth element (bhim?), envisaged as 
yellow square marked with a thunderbolt sign (vajra), enters the 
sadhaka’s body and spreads from his knees to the soles of his feet. After 
breathing out its mantras the earth is tranquilized (10.26—28) along with 
that part of his body. This process continues with the water element 
which pervades the body from thighs to knees (10.33a), the fire element 
from the anus to the navel (10.40a), the air element from the throat to 
the navel (10.46a), and finally the space element from the ears to the 
crown of the head (the brahmarandhra [10.66a]). The sadhaka then 
identifies with the powers of the subtle elements (tanmatras) which are 
likewise purified (10.55—57). 

Having transcended the material body through the destruction of 
the material and subtle elements, the sadhaka in his imagination raises 
his soul (jiva) through the cosmos as a body of mantra (10.60-61), 
having first imagined his body being burned to a heap of ashes with the 
mantra ‘hrim rthum namah’, which is then washed away by the waters 
arising from his meditation (10.61-77). This is the dissolution of his 
limited individuality, constrained by endless vdésanas which are swept 
away by the deluge of his mantra repetition’. In his imagination the 
saidhaka’s jiva goes to the place of kaivalya (10.83) where he experiences 
bliss and his body as a ‘body of light’ (alokavigraha [10.94b)) or a circle 
of light (prabhacakra [10.96b]). Here God tells the sadhaka that he is 
dear to him and that as the sadhaka is in the Lord, so the Lord will be 

within the sadhaka (10.100b—101a [cf. Bhagavadgita 18.64—-66]). 


7 Cf. the Tantraprakriya described in A. SANDERSON, Mandala and the 
Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kashmir. A. PADOUX (ed.), Mantras et Dia- 
grammes. Rituels dans l|’Hindouisme. Paris 1986, p. 174. 
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The significance of this process is that it demonstrates how the 
individual body is thought to contain and recapitulate the totality of 
forms or cosmic body and how the ritual process is a repetition of the 
creation and dissolution of the universe back into Vasudeva. The 
bhitasuddhi rite reflects the divine model of the destruction of the 
cosmos in that the body is ritually destroyed before its recreation. But 
the dissolution of the cosmos within the body is not enough; it has to 
be recreated as a divine form in order for the sadhaka to be identified 
with the transcendent Vasudeva beyond the cosmic body. The ritual 
therefore continues with the divinization of the body through nyasa. 

The chapter on nydsa gives detailed instructions for their 
performance and the necessary mudras and dhyana meditations that 
should accompany them. The practice of nyasa involves touching parts 
of the body, or indeed an image or place of ritual, in order to empower 
it with mantra. The results of nydasa are that the sadhaka will become 
equal to all the gods, will achieve all perfections (siddhis), and be 
protected from disease, sudden death (11.1-3) and demons (11.8b). 
Through touching parts of the body and uttering various mantras the 
sidhaka identifies his body with the cosmic body. For example, the 
various vibhava deities - Nrsimha, Varaha, Netra, Sankha ete. along 
with Vasudeva’s four consorts Laksmi, Kirti, Jaya and Maya, and the 
vythas, are fixed upon parts of the body (11.22-36). Through this 
process of gradually empowering parts of the body with mantra, the 
siidhaka is divinized, his body becomes coterminous with the cosmic 
body, he reaches his true abode (sat dhaman [11.37b]) and realizes that 
he is Visnu (11.40b-41). Having become Visnu through nyasa, having 
been symbolically transformed to the level of his origination, the next 
stage of ritual is to worship Visnu, initially in the mind (the 
manasayaga) and then externally. 

The purpose of the manasayaga is to worship Vasudeva by 
visualizing his descent with Laksmi to the throne mentally created and 
located within the sddhaka’s body itself. What is significant about this 
process is that the various elements of visualization are identified with 
the cosmos of the pure and material creations. In his mental worship the 
sadhaka is evoking the entire cosmic body and its creator in order to 
realize that the cosmic body is coterminous with his own. The process 
of this visualization occurs in three stages. Firstly four deities are 
visualized between the organs of reproduction and the navel, namely: 
Adharagakti, the power supporting the universe; Kalagni, the fire of 
time who destroys the universe; Ananta; and the Earth Goddess 
(Vasudhadevi [12.2-3a]). Secondly a further five ‘abodes’ (pada) are 
visualized between the navel and the heart: the milky ocean (kirarnava) 
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out from which emerges a thousand petalled lotus, above this the 
supports of the throne (pithapada), above that the lotus throne itself 
and above that the sun, moon and fire, followed by the deities Garuda 
and Varaha (12.4—14). Finally Visnu is visualized in the heart in his 
supreme, subtle and gross forms (12.21b—24) and there worshipped. 

The emanations of the cosmos are identified with these visualized 
forms: the elements (bhitas) with Adharasakti, the subtle elements 
(tanmatras) with Kalagni, the organs of action (va@gadi) with Ananta 
and so on (see Appendix). Of particular interest are the supports of the 
throne, eight of which are identified with the constituents of buddhi, the 
bhavas, namely dharma, jfana, vairagya, aisvarya and their opposites 
adharma etc. (2.7b-9a); the remaining eight supports comprising the 
four Vedas and the four ages (12.10b—11a), all of which are visualized 
in theriomorphic forms. We have here then the transcendent source of 
the cosmos, Vasudeva, in his supreme form (pararipa) located in the 
heart, while the supports constitute his cosmic body (visvaripa); the 
cyclic notion of time is represented by the four yugas, the eternal word 
by the four Vedas and the eternal laws by the bhavas of dharma etc. and 
their opposites. All this is contained within the heart of the sadhaka. 

This visualization sequence is only given meaning by reference to 
the cosmology of the Paficaratra. We have a system which is directly 
related to the two models of absolutist and structured ontologies 
mentioned earlier. On the one hand this sequence presents us with a 
picture of a hierarchical cosmos with the supreme, transcendent Visnu - 
at the top who manifests himself in subtle and gross forms (4.23-25), 
manifests individual experients (the purusa) and manifests material 
creation from prakrti, while on the other we have a picture of Visnu in 
the heart — the symbolic centre of the body and the universe. Both 
ideas, the absolute located at the ‘top’ of the cosmos at or above the 
crown of the head, and the absolute located at its centre in the heart, 
are present in this visualization. In this way the visualization sequence 
makes the theological point that Vasudeva both transcends and is 
present within all manifestation; both absolutist and structured 
ontologies are here superimposed without contradiction. 

Having visualized Visnu in the heart, the sadhaka then performs the 
evocation (@vahana) with mantra and mudra@ (12.51), worshipping his 
mantramérti and performing nyasa as before, but only in the mind and 
not upon the physical body (12.53b-55a). The text gives a detailed 
' description (vistara) of this process which includes making offerings to 
| Visnu with incense and so on (12.3435) and ends the manasayaga with 

a fire offering, made entirely of consciousness (cidagni), to Laksmi and 
Visnu (12.115). The external liturgy (bahyayaga) then follows, which 
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involves the preparation of a mandala (13.11-63), invoking the Lord 
and his retinue (Laksmi, Ganeésa, VagiSvari, Garuda, the hordes of 
ancestors [pitrgana] etc. [13.97-99]) and worshipping them (pijayet) 
with flowers, food, arghya and so on (13.205a). 

The subtle worship of Visnu on an inner, mental plane is brought 
down to earth with the performance of the bahyayaga. Here we see the 
use of mantra, dhyana, mudra and the drawing of mandalas as gross 
(sthiila) expressions of higher realities. GUPTA notes that deities have 
three forms as personifications (devatamirti), as symbolic diagrams 
(yantramirti) and as sound (mantramirti). Indeed all of these forms of 
worship are regarded as being multi-levelled. This is seen with mantra 
which exists at the physical level as sounds composed of aksaras, but 
also exists at a higher level as the mantramirti, the subtle body of the 
deity contacted through meditation and internal liturgy. The same can 
be said of mudra@. At one level this refers to ritualized hand-gestures, of 
which the JS devotes an entire chapter (ch 8), corresponding to specific 
mantras and which, like mantras, bestow liberation and pleasure (8.2a). 
mudra& can also refer, like mantra, to higher levels in the cosmical 
hierarchy; bhavasana mudra for example is the highest goal (paramartha 
[JS 8.79]). Similarly mandalas and images of the deity (bimba) are 
physical manifestations of higher realities. Indeed the very name bimba 
suggests that the physical image is a reflection of the higher subtle 
reality. 

To conclude, I have tried to show that the soteriological effect or 
purpose of ritual in the JS can be understood only in relation to its 
cosmology. As the cosmos is an emanation from the subtle to the gross, 
so the ritual process of inner and outer worship reflects this emanation 
from subtle to gross. What is performed at a subtle, mental level must 
also be performed at a material level, showing that the higher is 
recapitulated in the lower. The soteriological process deals with all 
levels of the sadhaka’s being. This point is made in the JS by Bhagavan 
who replies to Narada’s enquiry as to the necessity of outer worship 
once the inner has been performed (kimartham bahyatah pija karya vai 
mandalantare [13.5b]), that outer worship is a pure action performed to 
create ‘firm’ vasanas which will lead to a suitable embodiment (dehastha 
samprata) for the sadhaka (13.6-9). Not only is there worship of, and 
identification with, the supreme deity at a subtle, mental level, but also, 
of necessity, at a material level; the realm in which the sadhaka 
surrenders to Vasudeva and in which he hopes that he might become 
filled with God (4. 51a) and so gain final release. 
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Appendix: 


Antaryaga correspondences in the JS 12 


Part of Body | Visualized Form 
Garuda and Varaha 


Three orbs (sun, moon, fire) 

White lotus prakrti 
supports (pithapadas) dh 
(eight bhavas, four Vedas, four yugas) 
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RELEASE FROM MERIT AND DEMERIT THROUGH THE 
‘GREAT AWAKENING’ 


Study in the Vatilanadthasttras 


By Duschan Pajin, Novi Beograd 


The Vattlanathasitras belong to the Kasmiri Saiva tradition and 
are supposedly written after 1200 A.D. These thirteen Siitras, with the 
commentary by Anantasaktipada, were translated into English, French 
and Italian. 

It is one of the late expositions of the anupaya (no-means-path) 
attainment of the great awakening (mahabodhi), as understood by the 
Trika (Kasmiri Saivism). It adds an interesting variance to the 
descriptions of the anwpaya known from other texts, especially by 
introducing suddenness (sdéhasa), or unexpected realisation of the 
self-nature, beyond merit and demerit. 

The thirteen Siitras, with respective commentaries, represent an 
extremely compact and elegant exposition of a doctrine and practise, in 
line with the main tenets of the Trika (Kaémiri Saivism), but of dubious 
authorship. 

Introducing this text and its commentary, Pandit MADHUSUDAN 
KAUL SHASTRI and Madame LILIAN SILBURN have done a great favour 
to Sanskrit studies of the Trika Saivism. With this analysis and a new 
English translation of the Siitras, I hope to add some new accents, and 
refresh the interest for this profound text. 


Mahdsahasa 


1. mahdsihasavrttya svaripalabhah 
“Self-nature is found when great saihasa occurs.” 
The first Stitra of VS introduces several important terms. 

sihasa (or great sthasa — mahasahasa) is peculiar for VS, and we do not 
find this term in other known Kaémiri Saivite texts. 
As it is explained in the first, introductory, sentence!, sahasa is: 
1) realisable through the instructions from the teachers 

2) brought by the unifying friction (samghattaghattana) 


| samhattaghattanabaloditanirvikairasinyatisinyapadam avyayabodhasaram | 
.. sarvatra khecaradrsa pravirdjate yat tan naumi sahasavaram guruvakragamyam || 


WZKS — Supplementband (1993) 179-188 
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3) the changeless absolute void (sdinydtisinya) 
4) the essence of the indeclinable awakening (avyayabodhasara) 
5) shining through the discernment of khecara. 

Ad. 2) sahasa is related with the unifying friction (samghatta) of the 
ascendant, and descendant breath (i.e. of praina and apana). This 
friction will be explained in detail later, in relation to Sutra 3. 

Ad. 3) VS speaks of Sany&tisinya (absolute void) and mahasinya (in 

Siitra 3 — great void). 
We know that the idea of Sanya was favorite in Buddhism. In 
Vijfidnavada the high point of siéinya(ta) analysis was reached in the 
Madhyantavibhaga, where sixteen degrees of sénya are enumerated. In 
Tantric Buddhism (in Paficakrama), we find a division of four graded 
sinya — siinya, atisinya, mahasinya, sarvasinya — of various purity, 
only the last one being completely pure. 

In Buddhism, Sanya was derived from the idea of anatia, and means 
the selflessness of personality, and unsubstantiality, or essencelessness 
of ail phenomena. 

In the Trika the meaning of stéinya is more in line with the famous 
upanishadic dictum: neti, neti (“not this, not this”). As is said: “That 
which is free of all Glambanas (characteristics), of all tattvas (constitutive 
principles), of the residual traces of all klesas (primal ignorance), that is 
siinya or void.” * 

In the Trika, one can also find criticism of the anatta aspect of sanya, 
as understood in Buddhism, so far as it denies the existence of a 
perceiving subjectivity: “There can never be the disappearance of that 
inner nature which is the abode of the attribute of omniscience in the 
event of the non-perception of anything objective” (Spandakarika, 
verse 16). 

In the Svacchandatantra there are seven grades of Sanya, only the 
last one being supreme reality (paramaéiva). 

In VB we find that sanya and maha@sinya are mentioned without 
gradation, and identified with absolute reality, paramasgiva; that is, 
they have the same meaning as stiny@tisinya, and mahasinya in VS. 
These two terms have been established in the Trika with the meaning 
we also find in VS. mahasinya is mentioned in Sttra 3, meaning the 
interstitial void, the void that is in between (madhya) the two breaths 
prana and apana; however, we will analyse this in detail in the section 
related with Stitra 3. 


* Quoted after SINGH 1979:114. (translations of terms in brackets mine). 
This is a translation of one of the verses quoted by Sivopadhyaya in his 
commentary on VB, representing the view of Trika philosophy on sanya. 
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Ad. 4) sahasa is defined as the essence (séra) of indeclinable 
awakening (avyaya bodha).? Besides, we find the great awakening 
(mahabodha) in Siitra 12. Like Sanya, bodhi (awakening) was one of the 
main concepts of Buddhist philosophy, and meditative practice. This 
term was also used by the Trika in the context of its philosophy, and 
given a somewhat different meaning. In VB (verse 127) awakening 
occurs at the end of the contemplation of the ultimate reality, which is 
unknowable, ungraspable, void, and the common ground of existent 
and non-existent. 

However, the exposition of the (great) awakening (mahabodha) in Siitra 
12 of the VS is rather akin to the awakening as understood in the Ch’an 
tradition. More on this subject will be said in the analysis of Stitra 12. 

Ad. 5) In his note on the first sentence of VS, KAUL SHASTRI 
explains that khecara is a man who always lives (or moves) in the ether 
(khe) of consciousness; on the other side khecar7 is the state, or energy 
of moving in the highest (Siva) consciousness. More about this subject 
will be said in the analysis of Stitra 13. 

Now, let us turn back to sa@hasa itself. KAUL SHASTRI (1923:1) says in 
a footnote to his translation that séhasa stands for the highest 
inspiration which happens unexpectedly and without preliminary 
preparation. The ancient commentator on VS, Anantasaktipada, says, 
in his commentary on Siitra 1, that the acquisition of the self-nature 
(svaripa) is sudden, or unexpected (akasmat),* i. e. without a why, or 
wherefore, and that great sahasa leads instantly (jhatiti) to the signless 
own-nature (aniketasvartipa). This accent on sudden, spontaneous, 
instant, and unexpected, articulated in séhasa, is not to be ascribed to 
the possible influence of Ch’an, but to the peculiarities of the Trika itself. 

The first peculiarity is anupaiya, which is the way to penetrate into 
own-nature (svaripa samavesa) directly, without the mediation of any 
means. This path of no-means (anupdya) leads to penetration which is 
unexpected, and instant, that is, not graduate, or progressive. It is 
usually related with saktipat (the descendance of sakti), kind of grace 
(anugraha) favoured by Paramasiva (highest-Siva-reality) or by the 


guru. 
However, Anantaéaktipada in his commentary on Sttra 1 speaks of 
being under the influence (or “smelling” — dghrata) of a free, 


3 We translate bodha as “awakening” refuting as unreasonable the transla- 
’ tion of M. KAUL SHASTRI and L. SILBURN “enlightenment”, “illumination”. 
N.B.: KAUL‘SHASTRI is not consistent. He translates (in the first introductory 
-. sentence) bodha as “knowledge”, and (in Siitra 12) mahabodha as “enlighten- 
ment” .. . , td 
4 svasvaripasamavistasya kasyacit kvacit kadacid akasmdd eva ... 
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unrestrained (visrinkhala) descendance of Sakti (Saktipat). In this 
sense, saktipat is complementary to udyama, the emergence, raising 
or elevation — of consciousness (illumination — pratibha): “That is 
udyama which is an emergence of an awareness in the form of 
highest pratibha...” (Comm. on SS, ad Siitra 5). Common trait of 
saktipat and udyama is suddenness. Therefore, we can conclude 
that sGhasa, as an unexpected and sudden inspiration belongs to 
anupaya. 

When something sudden, unexpected or instant happens, one is 
astonished, surprised, amazed, or in a state of wonder (vismaya). 
Actually, VS ends (in Sitra 13) with a subject of great wonder 
(mahavismaya), so we will leave this subject for later analysis. At 
this moment it is important to notify the relation between sahasa 
(as sudden inspiration), and vismaya (as the related emotion of 
wonder). 


Fluctuations 
2. tallabhaG[cchurita yuldyugapadourttipravrttih 
“The flow of fluctuations is simultaneously blended as [own nature] 
is found.” 


vrtti and pravrtti have an important place in the Yoga of 
Patafijali and this Siitra can be compared with Stitra 2, Book I, of 
the Yogastitra (yogas cittavrttinirodhah). However, in VS the goal is 
not restriction (nirodha) of vrttis (understood as sense-activity). 
Anantagaktipada explains that vrttis abide on the path leading up 
(udayapadav?), and are related with the great void (mahasinyata). 
This means that when own-nature is realized, fluctuations blend 
simultaneously (yugapat), i.e. without gradualness. 

In the concluding part of his comment on Siitra 1, Anantasak- 
tipada says: “Considering the tradition of the great saéhasa, which — 
transgressing everything — leads instantly to the signless own- 
nature, now will be perceived that all vrttis are in one moment a 
great-same-savor“.° This great-same-savor (mahdsaimarasya) 
means that everything is of the same taste — identity of all contents 
of the consciousness (vrttis), and the own nature, on the one hand, 
and the sameness of the universe and the highest reality, on the 
other hand. Actually, VS comes back to this subject in verses 4 and 
5, with the idea of the great union (mahamelapa). As Abhinava says 


° jhatiti sarvollanghanakramenaniketasvariipapraptisaksatkaramahasahasa- 
carcisampradayam niripya, idainim tatraiva sarvavrttimahisamarasyam ekakéle 
pracaksate. 

® Tantraloka ITI,262; quoted after SILBURN 1988:141. 
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The great void 


3. ubhayapattodghattanin mahasinyatapravesah 
“Entry into the great void occurs through the splitting of the two 
bandages.” 


The two bandages (patta) are the two breaths: the rising breath 
(exhalation) — prana, and the descending breath (inhalation) — apana. 
Splitting bandages means tearing asunder prana and apana (pranapa- 
navidara), which is a unique technique of Trika sadhana. 

We have seen that in the first sentence of VS, it was said that sahasa 

can be brought by samghatta (unifying friction). 
This term signified either a technique of sdédhana in pairs, related with 
the tantric sexuality, or the individual sadhana, based on yogic 
practice.’ We consider that VS has in mind the second case — individual 
sadhana. 

The attainment of this unifying friction of prana and apana has been 
developed in Hathayoga through exercises combining retention of 
breath and various bandhas (locks) and mudras (Hathayogapradipika, 
III. 19-27), which infuse the unified breath into the middle channel 
(susumna). On the other hand, the same process is the goal for sahajiyas, 
but —in contrast to Hathayoga — they claim the spontaneous attainment 
without effort (SILBURN 1988:122). 

VS gives no details concerning samghattaghattana as understood by 
the author.° However, the unifying friction, understood in either ways, 
is different from the tearing asunder of prana and apana 
(pranapanavidara). 

The best explanation of this practice is given by VB (verse 25), and by 
SINGH (1979:21) in his note on VB, verse 24. There are two points of 
importance: the external dvadasdanta, where prana (exhalation) ends, 
and internal dvadasainta, where apaGna (inhalation) ends. The breath 
should not be held, but should proceed naturally. At both points the 
breaths rest (visranti) for a moment, before alternating. This should be 
the focus of concentration, because in that little interval, after 
considerable practice, prana and apdna are torn asunder and - as 


7 SILBURN mentions both meanings: the unifying friction of breaths in kum- 
bhakamudra& (1988:122) and the unifying friction occurring in Tantric sexual 
union (1988:169, 173, 195). However, in certain cases the first was also applied 
during the second (sexual) unifying friction. 

5 Compare the dharan@ given in VB verse 64: “By the fusion (samghatta) of 
the two breaths ....there arises finally a condition in which there is complete 
cessation of both, whether in the centre, or in the dvadasanta .” 
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Anantagaktipada says® — in between one will find the prana, the nature 
of which is akin to the great void!®. Therefore, it not only transcends the 
duality of prana and apana, but transports the Yogin beyond other 
dualities: kula — akula (immanent - transcendent), coloured — colourless, 
touch - non-touch (sparsa - asparsa), object — subject (of knowledge). 
This is undescribable (avyapadesa), undestructible, and can be defined 
only metaphorically as the highest ether (paramakasa). 

Entrance (pravesa), or penetration (between prana - apana, into the 
great void) is actually absorption (sé@mavesa), and unification (sa@maras- 
ya), attainment of the highest teaching (mahopadeéa).'! 


The Great Union 


4. yugmagrasan niravakasasamvinnistha 
“Steadiness in the transcendent consciousness occurs through the 
consumation of the pair.” 


5. siddhayoginitsamghattan mahamelapodayah 
“The great union arises from the unifying friction of siddhas and 
yoginis.” 

Stitras 4 and 5 could be read from a “left” (vamdacara), or a “right” 
(daksinacara) point of view — either as speaking of sexual practices, or 
meditational practices. We will keep to the “right”, as Anantasakti- 
pada. 

Therefore, the great union (mahaimelapa) will not be considered as a 
tantric sexual union of yogint and siddha (women and men), but as union 
of the divinities (devata) of the senses (siddha), and sense object (yoginz). 
The pair(s) of Sitra 4 appear in such reading in relation to principal 
elements (bhitas): thus, earth is related to odour, water to taste, fire to 
form, air to touch, ether to sound. 


The Inexpressible State 
6. trikaicukaparityagannirakhyapadavasthitih 
“The inexpressible state follows the abandonment of the three 
coverings.” 


The three coverings are externality (objects), internality (percep- 
tions), and the void between. 


° pranapanadvayavidaranat madhyavarti yah pranaripo mahasinyata- 
svabhaivah ... 

'° Complementary to this practice are dharands from VB (verses 61, and 62). 
There we see the same principle of tearing asunder by concentrating on the gap 
in the middle (madhya), between perceptions, or thoughts. 

"' tatra pravesah tatsamavesataya simarasyavasthitih sa eva praptamahopa- 
desanamavirbhavatity arthah. 
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7. vakcatustayodayaviramaprathasu svarah prathate 
“In all the manifestations, where four forms of utterance appear and 
disappear, the sound spreads.” 


8. rasatritayasvadanenanicchocchalitam vigatabandham param 
brahma 

“With the enjoyment of the triple savor, unfettered parabrahman 
appears involuntary.” 


The triple savor is related with (1) miladhara (overall appearance, 
and creation), (2) payodhara (overall nourishment and existence) and 
(3) @dhara (destruction, involution, and end of all beings). This leads to 
the transcendence of the three, as separate and distinct, and totality 
appears independently of one’s will. 


9. devicatustayollasena sadaiva svavisrantyavasthitih 
“Permanent repose in the own-silence takes place with the development 
of the four deities.” 


Four deities are four functions (hunger, thirst, jealousy, and 
rumination) that represent the devouring consciousness (and 
absorption, dissolution, existence and creation). These four are 
transcended (in a similar manner as the triple savor in Siitra 8), and one 
realizes that he is in a permanent all-time repose in own-silence 
(svavisrantyavasthitt). 


10. dvadasavahodayena mahamaricivikasah 
“The great rays expand when twelve currents emanate.” 


The twelve currents are five faculties of perception (buddhindriya) 
with mind, and five faculties of action (karmendriya), with reason. 
These expand and cover the world in front of us, like big rays of light. 
These rays can be averted from strenghtening the ‘mayic’ 
entanglements with the world, and realized as a power of awakening. 


11. caryapatcakodaye nistarangasamavesah 
“The ungraded penetration goes along with the five functions.” 


The five functions are: (1) an@érita (like ether — swallows sounds), (2) 
‘avadhita (absorbs all visible objects with eyes), (3) unmatta (reaches 
_ after all objects without discrimination, like a lunatic), (4) sarvabhaksya@ 

‘(the all-eater who devours his objects), (5) maha@vyapika (assimilates, 
... everything touchable). 
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12. mahabodhasamavesat punyapapaisambandhah 
“Penetrating into the great awakening, one is released from merit and 
demerit.” 


In his commentary Anantagaktipada says that the great awakening 
is: 
(1) free from defilements of desires 
(2) beyond the darkness caused by the triplet knower — knowledge — 
knowable 
3) without locality, or mark 
4) peace beyond peace 
5) beyond gradualness or non-gradualness (krama - akrama) 


( 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) penetrated without any means (because one is “already there”) 
(7) beyond achievement and non-achievement 
(8) like a stroke of lighting (sphuratva) 
(9) the release (asambandha) from the pairs of fruits of action — from 
merit and demerit (punya — papa) 
(10) always at hand 
(11) beyond both — bondage and liberation (bandhamoksobhayottirna), 
therefore 
(12) great emancipation (mahamukir). 

These characteristics (especially 5-9) give us reason to consider 
mahdabodhi as akin to the awakening in Ch’an Buddhism. However, the 
definitions of such an experience—beyond—experience must have much 
in common (the universal core of mysticism), whether there has been 
any factoid influence, or not. 


13. akathanakathabalena mahaivismayamudrapraptya khasva- 
rata 

“The ethereal sound of consciousness is attained through the 
great-wonder-mudr@ and the revelatory power of ‘a’.” 


According to Anantasaktipida the sound ‘a’ appears in four stages 
or forms: 

1) The striked sound (hata) helps all the categories of reality — falling 
between ‘a’ and ‘h’ (the first and last letter of Sanskrit) — to manifest. 

It represents the waking state of consciousness. 

2) The unstruck sound (ané@hata) is similar to the sound of a musical 
string, whose vibration is the highest resonance (paranada) of the root 
of sound ‘a’. It represents the dream state. 

3) The unstruck-and-struck sound (an@hatahata) is basic for 1) and 
2). It is unstruck and perceptible only when the ears are closed, but it 
is struck so far as it is in relation with the body, and appears in the ether 


ray 
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situated between the ears. It represents the state of deep dreamless 
sleep. 

4) The sound which is beyond the unstruck-and-struck (andhataha- 
totttrna) is the primeval sound (svara), the first expression of the great 
vibration (mahaspanda). It is not subject to increase or decrease, its 
nature is transcendental expanding (paravikasa), manifesting as the 
unutterable great mantra. It represents the fourth state of 
consciousness (turya). 

The teaching related with the sound (and letter) ‘a’ is the teaching 
of concentration (avadhina), it is the essence (sara) that attains 
transcendence spontaneously. 

Once the identification of the self with prana, five sense objects, 
mind, reason, ego etc. has been given up, the Yogin - being seated in 
pure consciousness through the power of contemplating parasinya, full 
of bliss, indifferent toward actions and their fruits — comtemplates 
everything as identical with the supreme consciousness. 

In this teaching there is no use of the bhakti (the adorable, adorer 
and adoration). The expanding of the big rays (mahaémaricivikasa), that 
transcends everything, goes on everywhere, and always. 

The great wonderment means entering into own-nature (svaripanu- 
pravesa), by going beyond all, once all vanity and individuality of the 
ego has disappeared. Therefore, great wonderment is entering into 
khecara'* where there are no limits concerning the duality self-other. 
mudra of the great wonder covers all mudras, because it is the entry into 
the absolute silence. This silence makes possible the appearance of the 
ethereal sound (khasvarata).!8 

The experience related with the mudra of great wonder has been 
beautifully transfered in Ksemaraja’s commentary of the Spandaka- 
rika: “He sees the totality of objects appearing and disappearing in the 


12 “kha means a cavity or hollow. .... In addition, kha comes to refer to the 
vacuity of empty space, of the ether (akasa), of the sky (vyoman). .. . -car? seems 
to be the feminine form of the adjectival cara, meaning ‘moving’. So initially, 
khecart may be read as ‘moving-in-the-void’ ... The attainment of the condition 
of khecart represents an entrance by the very power of consciousness into the 
level of enlightenment. The power of consciousness then obtains identity, 
oneness, evenness, fullness of the self, and a non-dual, non-discursive conscious- 
ness” (MULLER-ORTEGA 1989: 144). 

13 kha has been understood as etheric void which is in the hub of all cakras 
(wheels of energy), but especially in the basic cakra, the heart cakra, and the 
head cakra ajia. VS seems to give preference to the last one, where khasvarata 
is supposed’ to expand. The ethereal sound (khasvarata) appears after the 
absorption into the silence between the brows (maunapada). Absorption intb 
this silence is the result of the mudra of great wonder. 
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ether of his consciousness like a series of reflections appearing and 
disappearing in the mirror. Instantly all his thought-constructs are split 
asunder by the recognition, after a thousand lives, of his essential 
nature surpassing common experience and full of unprecedented bliss. 
He is struck with amazement, as though entering the mudra@ of 
amazement. As he obtains the experience of vast expansion, suddenly 
his proper, essential nature comes to the fore” (SK. commen. to verse 
11). 
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SOME HAGIOGRAPHICAL MOTIES IN THE 
SANKARAVIJAYAS 


By William L. Smith, Stockholm 


In studies of the Indian hagiographical tradition, Sankaravijayas, 
biographies of the philosopher-saint Sankara, have not only been 
frequently overlooked, but even deliberately dismissed as well.! 
Perhaps this is due to their somewhat anomalous character. Though 
presumably heirs to an older tradition, the Sankaravijayas we now 
possess were apparently written between the 16th and 18th centuries, 
in other words in roughly the same period as the biographies of the 
South Indian saints and only shortly before those of the sant and 
devotional poets began to appear in the North Indian vernaculars. Yet 
these other works are quite different, most obviously in that they are 
completely pervaded by the devotional spirit. The Sankara biographies 
on the other hand, in deference to Sankara’s status as one of India’s 
most subtle thinkers, stress his formidable intellect rather than his 
devotion. The Sankaravijayas thus differ in character and doctrinal 
emphasis. In addition they are cast in the form of kavya. The later NIA 
hagiographies, in contrast, tend to have the character of loosely 
constructed and often homely anecdotal collections. The two are 
intended for different audiences. 

Despite their more sophisticated garb, the Sankaravijayas are by no 
means more reliable than other hagiographies. It has been pointed out 
that they contain very few apparently solid facts? and even the most 
plausible of these, such as the place of Sankara’s birth, are doubted by 
some®, The purpose of hagiography, however, is not to record prosaic 
and unimportant fact but to instruct and edify, thus saints’ lives are 
built up around themes and motifs in which the details of the subject’s 
life are selected, modified or devised so as to illuminate his character 
and thereby the teachings he embodies. The Sankaravijayas, like other 


' See, for example, BRUCE D. LAWRENCE, The Sant Movement and the 
North Indian Sufis, in The Sants, ed. by K. SCHOMER and W. H. Mc LEop, 
Delhi 1987, p. 362. 

2 SWAMI TAPASYANANDA in Sankara Digvijaya, Madras, n. d., introduction 
pai - ‘ 
3 Ibid. p: xxxiv. 
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hagiographies, contain such motifs. Here we will examine the accounts 
of Sankara’s childhood as described in three works: the Sankaravijaya 
of Vyasicala*, written at the beginning of the 16th century”, the 
Sankaravijaya of Anantandandagiri®, of uncertain date, and the later 
and better known Sankaradigvijaya of Madhava’ who refers to 
Vyasacala and borrows verses from him. 

The description of the circumstances leading to the birth of 
Sankara is a familiar one, clearly a slightly modified version of a theme 
adopted from the epics or Puranas. This is most obvious in 
Anantdnandagiri’s account where we are told how the celestial sage 
Narada roamed the mortal world and discovered it to be in a state of 
confusion: the varnasramadharma had been abandoned and the Vedas 
neglected. Instead men turned to the worship of various deities to gain 
their own selfish ends or even resorted to heresy.*® Narada informed 
Brahma of this and Brahma in his turn led a delegation of the gods 
to Sivaloka where Siva was informed of this ominous state of affairs. 
Siva then announced that he would incarnate himself as Sankara in 
order to restore the Vedic path, refute the Dvaitas and crush the 
Buddhist heretics.? This avatara, then, is not, as in the epics or 
Puranas, destined to destroy a demonic foe but ideological opponents. 
Madhava makes the parallel explicit: just as Rama destroyed Ravana 
and the other enemies of the gods, Sankara will destroy the traducers 
of the Vedas.!° The parallel is carried further when Siva requests that 
the other gods serve as his helpers; Mahavisnu is to incarnate himself 
as Padmapada, Vayu as Sankara’s disciple Hastamalaka, Brahma as 
Mandana and so on,!" just as they had once incarnated themselves as 
vanaras or gopas. 

In later hagiography saints are very often presented as avatiras as 
well; founders of sects such as Caitanya are considered avataras of 
Krsna/Visnu while others are seen as incarnations of lesser figures; 
Tulasidas, for example, is held to be the avatéra of Valmiki. One of the 


* Vyasacala, Sankaravijaya, ed. by T. CHANDRASEKHARAN, Madras 1954. 
Hereinafter abbreviated as Vyas. 

° Ibid. introduction p. iv and KOppaswamt, Sri Bhagavatpada Sanka- 
racarya, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series vol. LX X XIX, Varanasi 1972, p. 13. 

6 Anantanandagiri, Sri Sankaravijaya, ed. by N. VEEZHINATHAN, Univer- 
sity of Madras 1971. Hereinafter abbreviated as Anant. 

7 Madhava, Sankaradigvijaya, ed. by V. G. APTE, Anandasrama Sanskrit 
Series 22, 3rd. ed. 1932. Hereinafter abbreviated as Madh. 

8 Anant. p. 4ff. 

® Ibid. p. 7 

10 Madh: 1:44; pe! 

11 /Thid. 3:1-6. 
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most elaborate parallels in the later literature is found in the Marathi 
poet Mahipati’s Bhaktavijaya (18th century) in which Visnu directs 
Uddhava to be reborn as Namdev, Suka as Kabir, Siva as Narsi Mehta 
and so on, and as Visnu does this, he points out how they had earlier 
served him as v@naras and gopas.'” 


Sankara is born in the Keralan village of Kaladi (also spelled Kalati 
and Kalathi in the texts) as the son of Sivaguru and grandson of 
Vidyaraja. His birth, like that of other saints, takes place at an 
astrologically propitious moment and is announced by the usual 
portents. In Sankara’s case, nature itself rejoices as trees drop their 
fruit, clouds shed their burden of rain and even savage beasts renounce 
their natural emnity as the tiger befriends the deer, the lion the 
elephant and the snake the rat in a one-day display of unwonted 
amity.'!? This natural harmony foreshadows the religious harmony to 
come once Sankara has restored the Vedic path. Sankara’s future 
opponents, in contrast, are visited by evil omens. Just as the demon 
king’s throne totters when his destined slayer is born, Sankara’s foes 
are given warning of their impending doom. In Anantanandagiri a 
book suddenly falls from the hand of a Buddhist standing in the 
assembly; !* in Vyasacala a book containing doctrines hostile to the 
teachings of Advaita drops from the fingertips of an anonymous 
philosopher. !° 

Sankara’s childhood is no ordinary one. Saints are not conventional 
children but miniature versions of their adult selves, so it can be said 
that they have no childhood at all. The bad habits, petty pleasures and 
vain pursuits of the ordinary child are not for them. Sankara is only 
physically a child for, although he goes through all the usual motions, 
he actually knows all and possesses all powers. !® Naturally he displays 
an extreme intellectual precocity. Anantanandagiri tells us that he 
learns Prakrit, Magadhi and Sanskrit as a toddler and masters the four 
Vedas and ponders all the sastras by the age of five.!7 According to 
Madhava he learns the alphabet at the age of one and one year later 
kavya and the Puranas. He begins playing his adult role immediately. 
Once he enters school, he learns everything after having heard it but 


12 Mahipati, Bhakti-Vijaya, trans. J. E. ABBOTT & N. R. GODBOLE, Poona, 
1933, p. 8ff. 
; 13 Anant. p. 9; Vyas. 4:22 = Madh. 2.73. 
'* Anant. p. 9. 
15° Vyas..4:24 = Madh. 2:75. 
16 Madh. 2:84. . - 
17 Anant. p. 10. 
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once and is soon helping his Guru by teaching his fellow students."*® 
Anantanandagiri gives great scope to the last theme, describing how 
Sankara taught his classmates proficiency in the s@stras, and gives a 
very lengthy example of one of Sankara’s lessons, replete with 
numerous quotations from the Upanisads.'? The lecture concerns, 
naturally, advaita doctrine. 

Intellectual precocity has distinguished many saints since Buddha 
who, in his first day at school astonished his teacher with his knowledge 
of languages and writing systems, most of which the teacher was 
unaware of.”” Gurii Nanak, after a single day of study, reversed the 
usual order of things and preceded to teach his teacher.”! As a child 
Tulasidas astonished everyone by reciting the Gayatri Mantra without 
ever having heard it.?” That this motif is a universal one is suggested 
by the New Testament account of the twelve year old Christ teaching 
at the temple. 

Conventional incidents related about Sankara’s childhood are very 
few. We are told that Sankara’s father, Sivaguru, died before his son 
was invested with the sacred thread; according to Madhava Sankara 
was then three years old.”* And there is a single miracle, described in 
Vyasacala and Madhava: when the infirmities of age made it difficult for 
Sankara’s mother to make her way to the river in order to bathe, 
Sankara changed the course of the stream so that it would flow past 
their home.”4 

Madhava’s account of Sankara’s childhood is by far the longest 
(though considerable space is devoted to poetic embellishment) and his 
version contains a story ignored by or unknown to the other two poets: 
Sankara’s meeting with the king of Kerala. Though he is a mere seven 
years old, word of Sankara’s great learning reached the ear of the 
unnamed king. Wanting this prodigy of learning to grace his court, the 
king sent a delegation, mounted on elephants, to Kaladi to fetch him. 
The young Sankara was unawed by the royal messengers. He told them 
that he would not abandon his duties for the lure of courtly honors and 
pointed out that it is the king’s task to see that his subjects carry out 
their caste duties rather than disturb them in their performance of 
them. Since the mountain will not come to Mohammad, the king himself 


18 Madh. 4:1-3. 

19 Anant. pp. 12-15. 

*® Abhiniskramanasitra, trans. S. BEAL, Delhi (reprint) 1985, p. 68. 
7! The B40 Janam-Sakhi, trans. W. H. Mc LEop, Amritsar 1980, p. 6. 
» C. K. HANDOO, Tulsi Das, Poet and Saint, Bombay 1964, p. 17. 

23 Madh. 4:11. 

24 Vyas. 4:40 = Madh. 5:1-9. 
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set out for Kaladi, bearing a great quantity of gold and three plays 
written by his own hand. He was eager for Sankara to read the latter 
and give his expert opinion of them. Sankara refused the gold but read 
the plays. He then complimented the king on his literary ability and 
granted him a boon. The king asked for sons.”° 

What is interesting about this motif is its frequency in hagiographic 
literature. The encounter of the saint with the king which begins with 
Buddha’s friendship with Bimbisara, becomes almost ubiquitous in 
NIA hagiography. Caitanya meets Prataparidra, king of Orissa; 
Ramdas is Guru to the Marathi king Sivaji, and above all there is the 
Moghul emperor Akbar who meets Dadi Dayal, Kumbhadas, Nanddas, 
Strdas and others. Most of these are of the same character as Sankara’s 
encounter with the anonymous king of Kerala and make the same point 
as that in the Sankaradigvijaya. The king represents the pinnacle of 
worldly wealth which lesser men lust for, but by refusing the king’s 
offers of honors and riches, the saint demonstrates his genuine 
indifferences to material possessions. Virtue without temptation is 
untested virtue and the king represents the supreme temptation. 
Furthermore, despite the fact that the king is the embodiment of 
supreme political power, it is he, much like a suppliant, who has to 
journey to the saint. The saint is indifferent or even unwilling to meet 
him. Thus the superiority of spiritual eminence to mere worldly power 
is demonstrated. Even the mightiest in the land makes a pilgrimage to 
the feet of a true saint. 

The accounts of Sankara’s youth conclude with the well-known 
crocodile incident. At the age of eight Sankara resolves to leave home 
and become a sannyasin but his mother, grief-stricken by the prospect 
of being abandoned in her old age, hesitates to grant him permission. 
The dilemma is resolved when Sankara goes to bathe in a nearby river 
and is seized by a crocodile. He cries out for help and his mother rushes 
to the riverbank, watching in horror as her only son struggles in the 
jaws of the reptile. Sankara shouts out that if he is killed, she will never 
see him again, but if he becomes a sannydsin, there is a chance that he 
may return home to visit her one day. So she gives her reluctant 
permission and Sankara is released by the crocodile.”® 

The account of the crocodile incident in Anantanandagiri is 
especially interesting because of the poet’s casual attitude towards it: 
he disposes of it with a brief allusion: “nijagramasamipavahinyam 


% Madh. 5;10-30. 
26 Vyas. 4:43-6; Madh. 5:59-74. 
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nadyaim grahagrahavasat samyasya”’ By virtue of having been seized by 
a crocodile in a river flowing near his village, he took sannyasa.” To one 
unfamiliar with the story, the reference is unintelligible. Anantanan- 
dagiri’s Sankaravijaya is one of the older versions and generally 
considered to be ‘authentic’ (i.e. not derivative). Since the poet 
considers it unnecessary to relate the tale, it could only have been 
because already in his day it was so well known that such repetition was 
felt to be unnecessary. 

Though there are inevitable claims that the first Sankara 
biographies were written by his immediate successors, those works we 
now possess were all produced after the beginning of the 16th century. 
The traditional date of Sankara’s death is 820, seven hundred years 
earlier. Some of the material in these works could well be very old; 
Sankara, after all, founded a number of monasteries so there is a very 
definite institutional continuity in the order which would encourage the 
preservation of traditions about its founder. Yet these do not seem to 
have been presented earlier in the form of hagiographies. 

It is perhaps significant that the Divyastricaritam, the first 
hagiography produced by the South Indian Vaisnavas, appears around 
the same time as the earliest Sankara biography.?8 There are also 
biographies of Saiva poet-saints in Sanskrit, Tamil and Kannada and 
Sanskrit lives of Ramanuja and Madhva as well. In northeast India, 
around the middle of the 16th century, we have biographies of Caitanya 
in Bengali and Sanskrit and a few decades later biographies of the 
Assamese saint Sankaradeva in Assamese. 

Perhaps works like these had not been produced earlier because the 
need for them was not felt. Hagiography serves a number of ends. It 
legitimizes and glorifies its subject, it inspires and instructs the faithful 
and, not least, it contests ideological foes and denounces detractors. 
Once other sects had stocked their propaganda arsenals with 
hagiography, perhaps some members of Sankara’s order were inspired 
to emulate them and produce biographies of their own in order to 
reassert Sankara’s authority and refute rivals. 

Once Sankara’s followers decided to enter the lists and produce 
biographies of the founder of their order, their form was preordained. 
kavya was its natural vehicle. kavya would appeal to the learned elite 
for whom the biographies were intended. The first ‘real’ Indian 
biography, the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, had, after all, already 


7 Anant. p. 16. 


28 ERIC EDHOLM, Canda and the Sacrificial Remnants. Indologica Taurinen- 
sia XII (1984), p. 80 note 20. 
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appeared in this form almost 1500 years earlier. The perhaps meagre 
traditions about their subject were bolstered with motifs drawn from 
the earlier literature and fleshed out with floating hagiographical 
archetypes, some of which had been current since the time of Buddha. 
Thus the Sankaravijayas are not, like so many of the later 
hagiographies, collections of edifying anecdotes, but a record of 
Sankara’s intellectual prowess. 


THE SADGARBHA TRADITION IN THE HARIVAMSA, 
THE PURANAS AND THE KRSNACARITRANATAKA OF 
RANAJIT MALLA 


By Carl Suneson, Stockholm 


Introductory remarks 


It is well-known that according to the Indian view the dramatis 
persone appearing on the epic stage are regarded as manifestations of 
various gods, goddesses and demons. Thus the eternal struggle between 
good and evil, between gods and demons, continues to be carried on by 
their representatives on the human plane. As W. RUBEN writes: “Im 
Mbh liegt also die Vorstellung vor, dass der ewige Kampf der Gétter 
und Daémonen jetzt nicht mehr von den Géttern selber ausgetragen 
wird, sondern in die menschliche Gréssenordnung transponiert ist, oder 
historisch richtiger ausgedriickt: der alte epische Kampf der Bharatas 
ist von den Visnu-Theologen als ein Stadium, als eine Erscheinungsform 
des ewigen Dualismus der guten und bésen Geister ausgedeutet 
worden.” ! The wicked kings Sisupala and Jarasandha for example, 
then, are considered to be manifestations of the Ddanavas 
Hiranyakasipu and Vipracitti. 

The krsnacarita depicted in the HarivamSa and in so many 
Puranas? also conforms to this pattern. In the Harivaméa? Brahma 
orders the gods and various celestial beings and phenomena to descend 
on earth in order to pursue the battle against the demoniac forces who 
have incarnated themselves in the forms of several kings: 

devin acodayad brahma nigrahartham suradvisam | 

naram caiva puranarsim sesam ca dharanidharam || 

sanatkumaram sidhyams ca devim cagnipurogaman | 

varunam ca yamam caiva siryacandramasau tatha | 


1 W. RUBEN, Krishna. Konkordanz und Kommentar der Motive seines 
Heldenlebens, Istanbuler Schriften 7, Istanbul 1943, p. 50. 

2 Cf. W. RUBEN, The Krsnacaritra in the Harivamsa and certain Puranas, 
‘JAOS 61 (1941), pp. 115-127. 

3 The Harivaméga, Vol. 1, Introduction, Critical Text and Notes, Ed. by 
P.L. VarpyA, Poona 1969. The Vulgate along with Nilakantha’s Commentary 
edited by RAMACHANDRASHASTRI KINJAWADEKAR, Shriman-Mahabharatam, 
Pt. 7, Harivanshaparvan with Bharata Bhawadeepa by Neelakantha, Poona 
. 1936. Unless otherwise stated the Critical Edition is referred to in this paper. 
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gandharvapsarasas caiva rudradityams tathasvinau |] 
tatom ‘san avanim devah sarva evavatarayan | 43.67-68a 
The scheme of identification between gods, fiends and human forms 
referred to above may further be illustrated by some examples taken 
from the Krsna story: 
. the sage Kasyapa = Vasudeva 
. Aditi = Devaki 
_Surabhi = Rohini* 
. the demon Kalanemi = Kamsa® 
. the cosmic serpent Sesa = Balarama 


» Oo ao mT & 


. Visnu = Krsna 

Even animals can be incarnations of demons as e.g. the horse demon 
kesin and the bull demon arista® while the cows partake as devotees in 
the krsnalila’. 

Consequently the question may be raised about the origin and 
identity of Devaki’s first six children who, seemingly innocent, are slain 
by Kamsa. While much space in the Vaisnava literature is devoted to 
the miraculous rescue of Devaki’s 7th son Balarama and 8th son 


Krsna’, it is an interesting and rather surprising fact that the 


+ Concerning these identifications the Harivaméa says: tadasya kasyapasy- 
Gmsas tejasi kasyapopamah | vasudeva iti khydto gosu tisthati bhiitale |/ tasya 
bharyadvayam caiva aditih surabhistatha | devakt rohint caiva vasudevasya 
dhimatah || 45:34,36 

> The association of Kamsa with Kalanemi, though frequently referred to 
in the Harivamsa and the Puranas, seems to be a secondary one attested only 
once in the Mahabharata. See U. PobzkiT, Zum Konflikt zwischen Kamsa und 
Krsna: Kamsas Befehle zum Kindermord in H. 2,1,21ff. und H. 2,2,1ff., WZKS 
XVII (1973), pp. 39-41 n. 4. 

® kesinam capi janami daityam turagavigraham || astam caiva janami dai- 
tyam vrsabharipinam || Harivamsa 45:4b—5b 

’ tadbhaktah pundarikaksa tava cittavasainugah | vane carayato gastu gost- 
hams ca paridhavatah | majjato yamuniyam ca ratim apsyanti te tvayi || 
Harivamsa 45:4. With the deification of the ftirthas all of nature could be 
regarded as a divine manifestation and include even plants and trees. Thus in 
the Srikrsnavataralila, a late version of the Bhagavatapurana in the Kaémiri 
language we read that celestial beings incarnated themselves as cows (gév*), 
trees (kul') and monkeys (wadar): keh gov"gopiyé aye zanmas ta keh kul’ sapan' 
yith kéhn wadar. 19 (Edition by G. A. GRIERSON, Biblioteca Indica No. 247, 
Calcutta 1928). 

8 In some traditions represented e.g. by the Balacarita and the South 
Indian kavya epic Saurikathodaya, Krsna is regarded as the 7th son of Devaki 
and Balarama as a genuine son of Rohini. Cf. the present author, Saurikatho- 
daya. A Yamaka Poem by Vasudeva, Edited with Translation, Notes and 
Introduction, 2nd rev. ed., Stockholm Studies in Indian Languages and Culture 
1, Stockholm 1986, p. 30. 
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Bhagavatapurana and the entire succeeding tradition depending on it 
are silent on the former subject. These texts rest content with a brief 
mention of the fate of Krsna’s six older brothers. 

Only the Harivaméa through its gruesome sadgarbha episode provides 
us with an answer and the necessary background. The elucidation of the 
issue of the six children and the reactions to the problem in the Indian 
tradition constitute the theme of the present paper. 


The HarivamSsa and Nilakantha’s commentary 


Although the Harivamsa possesses many features which could be 
termed poetic? it is also a fact that the text has preserved much 
material of an archaic nature. As an example of such an archaic trait an 
episode might be cited which occurs in no other texts than the 
Harivam$a and portrays Krsna in a rather dubious light. With the 
purpose of forcing the inhabitants of Vraja to move away from their 
settlements to Vrndavana, Krsna lets loose a pack of wolves which he 
has created out of his own hair. !° 

We will now turn to the sadgarbha episode which is told at great 
length in the Visnuparvan of the Harivamésa and is also imbued with a 
markedly archaic atmosphere. !! It is an appalling tale about revenge on 
one’s own children. The passage in extenso runs as follows: 

sapteman devakigarbhan bhojaputro vadhisyati | 

astame ca maya garbhe karyam adhanam atmanah |/ 

tasya cintayatas tv evam patalam agaman manah | 

yatra te garbhasayanah sadgarbha nama danavah || 

vikrantavapuso diptas te ’mrtaprasanopamah | 

amarapratuma yuddhe putra vai kalaneminah || 

upasam cakrire daityah puralokapitamaham | 

tapyamanas tapas tivram jatamandaladharinah |/ 

tesam prito bhavad brahma sadgarbhanam varam dadau | 

brita vo yasya yah kimah ko varo vah pradiyatam || 

te tu sarve samanartha daitya brahmanam abruvan | 

yadi no bhagaviin pritah sriyatam no varo varah || 

avadhyah syama bhagavan daivataih samahoragath | 

sapapraharanais cipi niyataith paramarsibhth |/ 

yaksagandharvapatibhih siddhacaranamanavath | 


9 See D. H. H. INGALLS, The Harivaméa as a Mahakavya, Mélanges d’india- 
-nisme 4 la memoire de Louis Renou, Paris 1968, pp. 381-394. 
10 ghororas cintayatas tasya svataniiruhajas tada | vinispetur bhayakarah sar- 
. vatah sataso vrkah |/ 52:30 
‘| For brief references to the sadgarbha episode see W. RUBEN, Krishna, p.# 
55 and U. Popzgir op. cit. pp. 4445 n. 6. 
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ma bhiivadho no bhagavan dadasi yadi no varam |! 

tin uvaca tato brahma supritenantaratmana | 

bhavadbhiryad idam proktam sarvam etad bhavisyati 

sadgarbhanadm varam dattra svayambhiis tridivam gatah - 

fato hiranyakasipuh saroso vakyam abravit || 

mam utsrjya varo yasmad rrto rah padmasambharat 

tasmad vas tyajitah snehah satrubhiitams tyajamy aham 

sadgarbha iti yo ’yam vah sabdah pitrabhivarditah , 

sa eva vo garbhagatin pita sarvan vadhisyati |/ 

sad eva devakigarbhah sadgarbha@ vai mahasurah | 

bhavisyanti tatah kamso garbhasthan vo vadhisyati 

jagamatha tato visnuh patalam yatra te ‘surah | 

sadgarbhah samyatah santi jalagarbhagrhe sayah "' 

sa dadarsa jale suptan sadgarbhan garbhasamsthitan 

nidraya kailariipinya sarvan antarhitan iva || 

svapnarupena tesim vai visnur dehain athavisat | 

pranesvarams ca niskrsya nidrayai pradadau tada 

tim covaca tad& nidram visnuh satyaparakramah | 

gaccha nidre mayotsrsta devakibhavandntikam |! 

imdan pranesvaran grhya sadgarbhan nama dehinah | 

sadsu garbhesu devakya yojayasva yathakramam |' 

jatesv etesu garbhesu nitesu ca yamaksayam | 

kamsasya viphale yatne devakyah saphale srame |! 47:10-28 

Thus we learn from this unique text about the prehistory of 
Kamsa’s assassination of DevakTs first six children. Visnu prophesies 
about the slaving of the children and about his own rebirth as Devaki's 
eighth son. His mind betakes itself to the nether world where the 
sadgarbhas dwell. The six dattyas are so called because they repose in 
patala in the form of embryos radiant like gods. 

These sadgarbhas. the sons of Kalanemi. once turned away from 
their grandfather Hiranyvakasipu 2 and, with austere asceticism, 
worshipped Brahma instead. Much pleased Brahma offered them a 
boon and the sadgarbhas in reply requested invulnerability from gods. 
beasts etc. which was then granted them. 

Exceedingly enraged Hiranyvakasipu appears on the scene and as a 
punishment he launches a terrible curse against the six sadgarbhas. 
They will be reborn as embryos in the womb of Devaki in order to be 


© In the Critical Edition Hiranyakasipu is not introduced at this point but 
the dissociation of the sadgarbhas from their grandfather is stressed in certain 
MSS and the Vulgate. Thus the latter text reads: te tatatatam samtyajya hiranya- 
kasipum pura | 
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killed later by Kamsa. As Kamsa is identified with Kalanemi they will 
in reality be slain by their own father (sa eva vo garbhagatin pita sarvan 
vadhisyatt). 

Visnu then betakes himself to patala and beholds the six daityas who 
as embryos are sleeping on the waters. Thereafter he enters their bodies 
in the form of a dream and extracts their vital spirits. Visnu delivers the 
spirits to Yoganidra and exhorts her to place them in Devaki's womb. 

In a subsequent passage it is briefly related that when the 
sadgarbhas were born as Krgna’s six older brothers, Kamsa instantly 
killed them by dashing them against a stone: 

krte garbhavidhane tu devaki devatopama | 

jagraha sapta tin garbhan yathavatsamuda hrtain || 48:1 

It will be seen, then, that the first passage falls into two parts of 
which the first one, vv 10-22, provides the background myth of the 
sadgarbhas while the second one, vv 23-28 is a narration of the demons’ 
transfer from the patala region to Devaki’s womb. The passage is most 
likely to be an interpolation as a slight inconsistency in the text can be 
noticed. In the first part Visnu’s mind is said to betake itself to the 
nether world (patalam agaman manah). 

The second one commences with almost the same statement but this 
time it is Visnu himself who travels to the infernal region (jagamatha tato 
visnuh paitalam). Furthermore it is noticeable that in the second part 
Visnu appears to the sadgarbhas in the form of a dream (svapnarupena 
tesam vai visnur dehan athavisat) and this element might constitute an 
early attempt to conjure up a somewhat illusory atmosphere around the 
whole event and thus to tone down its significance. In any case it was 
precisely the phrase svapnaripena which provided Nilakantha with the 
basis for his philosophical comment (see below). 

Remarkable is also the fact that in spite of Brahm4’s boon that the 
sadgarbhas were not to be killed by any living being (avadhyah syama 
bhagavan daivataih samahoragaih | saipapraharanais cipi niyataih 
paramarsibhih || yaksagandharvapatibhih siddhacaranamanavath |) this 
promise did not come into effect. We might have expected that 
Hiranyakasipu’s sa@pa would be neutralized by Brahma’s vara. An 
expedient for this dilemma may be found if one regards one’s own father 
as a special category not included in the series of living beings 
enumerated in the Harivaméa text. 

-From:an Indian perspective, on the other hand, the dreadful deed 
- of Kamsa is given a satisfactory explanation in this unique episode in 
the Harivaméa. The fate of the six children could then be viewed as the 
logical outcome of the laws of karma. Nevertheless, as will be seen later, 
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this tale of infanticide became a problem to the Vaisnavas and was 
tacitly forgotten in the Bhakti tradition. 

As could be expected, the sadgarbha episode presented considerable 
difficulties to Nilakantha, the most celebrated commentator of the 
Mahabharata and the Harivamésa. Nilakantha, who was active during 
the second half of the 17th century, was a Brahman from Maharastra 
but wrote his Bharata Bhawadipa in Benares.'* His commentary on the 
sadgarbha episode mostly consists of glosses on individual words and 
phrases but at two points he supplies us with new information and an 
elaborated digression from the Vedantic point of view. 

When the sadgarbhas are introduced in verse 11 Nilakantha makes 
the following remark: 

garbhasayanah jalagarbhasayinah sadgarbha nimatah namna | 

‘hamsah suvikramah kratho damano ripumardanah || 

krodhahanteti vikhyatah sadgarbhaé nima dainavah’ iti puranaprasid- 

dhaih 

Thus we are informed that according to some Puranic traditions the 
six sadgarbhas have individual names, namely Hamsa, Suvikrama, 
Kratha, Damana, Ripumardana and Krodhahantr. '* 

The other passage, the most extensive one, refers to verse 25 
svapnarupena of the original and attempts to reconcile Hiranyakasipu’s 
curse with Brahma’s boon. Underlying the whole ex position is the world 
view of late Vedanta which structures reality in a threefold hierarchy: a) 
paramartha = absolute reality, b) vyavahara = conventional reality, c) 
pratibhasa = illusory reality. The passage reads as follows: 
svapneti | brahmavaradandd avinastasthiladehanaim eva tesim visnuma- 
yabalena svapnava) janmantarapratibhiso hiranyakasipusapanimitto 
lavanasyeva jata ity arthah | 


'3 On Nilakantha and his commentary see Prolegomena to the Adiparvan, 
Critically ed. by VISHNU S. SUKTHANKAR, Poona 1933, pp. LXV-LXIX. 

'* Nilakantha explicitly refers to these names as purdnaprasiddhah but 1 
have been unable to trace them in any Purana or other kind of source. Some 
Puranas contain a list of names of Devaki’s first six children but these names 
are totally different from those given for the sadgarbhas by Nilakantha. Thus 
the Brahmandapurana and the Vayupurana read: devatyim jajiire saureh: 
susenah kirtiman api || udayi bhadrasenas ca rjudayas ca paiicamah | sastho 
bhadravidehas ca, kamsah sarvani jaghina tan || W. KIRFEL, Das Purana Pafica- 
lakgana. Versuch einer Textgeschichte. Bonn 1927, p. 460. This series of names 
viz. Susena, Kirtimat, Udayin, Bhadrasena, Rjudaya and Bhadravideha also 
occurs with some slight variations in the Matsyapurana which reads as follows: 
devakyam jajhire saureh susenah kirtiman api || udast bhadrasenas ca rsivasas 
tathawva ca | sastho bhadravidehaé ca, kamsah sarvan aghatayat || W. KIRFEL, op. 
cit. p. 469. 
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pranesvarah' jivan | nanv evam svadehad bahirgataih purusair desantare 
svapnaprapanco jagradvat satyata eva pratiyata iti darsitam | 

tena asmaddrstya sadgarbhanam janma yogamayakrtatvad indrajalapu- 
ravat vyavaharikam | sadgarbhadrsty@ tu svapnavat pratibhasikam iti 
siddher na kascid dosah | 

The first part of the commentary states that the rebirth of the 
sadgarbhas in Devaki’s womb was an illusory event (janmantaraprati- 
bhasa) involving no loss of their gross bodies. Through the power of 
Visnu’s maya their new existence are experienced by the sadgarbhas 
only as a dream. 

In the second part the objection is raised that it has been clearly 
demonstrated that in the dream state experiences of being outside one’s 
own body and residing in other places by the dreamer himself appear to 
be true and hence not dreams. 

While implicitly admitting the validity of this objection Nilakantha 
now makes a real endeavour to explain the sadgarbha story as an 
illusory event and as a real one at the same time. In the third part of 
his commentary therefore he introduces two perspectives in the 
Vedantic manner. From our perspective (asmaddrstya) which must 
necessarily be the conventional one of reality (vya@vaharikam), the 
sadgarbha episode can be compared to a magical creation originating 
from Yogamaya. From the perspective of the sadgarbhas themselves 
(sadgarbhadrstya), however, their rebirth and slaying by Kamsa are 
viewed as illusory (pratibhasikam) and can be compared to a dream. 
Thus the gruesome character of Kamsa’s infanticide is toned down and 
the apparent conflict receives a satisfactory solution. 


The Purdaniec tradition 


Long before the time of Nilakantha the sadgarbha episode seems to 
have caused considerable difficulties to authors retelling the background 
and the sequence of events surrounding the birth of Krsna. Two widely 
different attitudes to this quandary are reflected in the vast literature of 
the Puranas, namely a.) attenuation of the significance of the episode by 
a rather cursory treatment, b.) suppression of the whole episode. 

The first attitude can be seen in the Visnupurana and in those 
Puranas which essentially are of an encyclopedic nature betraying no 
particular Vaisnava tendency. In the Visnupurana’® the reference to 
the sadgarbhas reads as follows: 

hiranyakasipoh putrassadgarbha iti visrutah | 

visnuprayukta tin nidra kramad garbhan ayojavat |/ 

15 The printed text reads pranesvarin. , 
16 Srigrivisnupurana, Ed. by M. Gupta, 5th ed., Gorakhpur 2018 [1961]. 
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nidre gaccha mamadesat patalatalasamsrayan | 

ekaikatvena sadgarbhan devaktjatharam naya || 5:1,69,71 
Thus we are presented here with a mere reminiscence of the episode 
including brief mentionings of Visnu’s injunction to Yogamaya, her 
removal of the sadgarbha from the nether world and their transfer to 
Devaki’s womb. Noticeable here is the fact that the sadgarbhas are said 
to be the sons of HiranyakaSipu, not of Kalanemi which of course alters 
the perspective of the story. Likewise the sinister background with the 
former’s curse as well as all implications of Kamsa’s infanticide are 
conspicuous by their absence and the significance of the episode is 
therefore consequently mitigated. 

Only slightly different in wording is the version in the 
Brahmapurana!": 

hiranyakasipoh putrah sadgarbha iti visrutah | 

visnuprayukta tan nidra kramad garbhe nyayojayat || 

gaccha nidre mama desat patalatalasamsrayan | 

ekaikasyena sadgarbhan devakijathare naya |/ 181:36,38 

In a similar manner the episode is retold with even greater brevity 
in the Krsnavatarakanthavarnana of the Agnipurana!® where there 
might possibly be a direct reference to the Harivamsa (harivamsam 
pravaksyam) unless the word is interpreted as meaning “the lineage of 
Hari”. 

harwamsam pravaksyami visnunabhyambujadajah | 

bhuvo bharavataratham devakyam vasudevatah 

hiranyakasipoh putrah sadgarbha yoganidraya || 

visnuprayuktaya nita devakijatharam pura@ | 12:1a,4,5a 

On the other hand the Padmapurana'® exemplifies some interesting 
variations of the tradition and reads: 

hiranyaksasya sadputran samaniyavanitalat | 

vasudevasya patnyam tu devakyam samniveésaya. || 

tathetyuktva mahabhaga hiranyaksasutamstada | 

paryayenaiva devakyam sadgarbhin samyavesayat |/ 72:200,26,31 


 Brahmapuranam, Hindianuvadasahitam, Prayag 1976. In contrast to the 
opinion held by W. RUBEN the results of recent research would suggest that 
with regard to the parallel passages between the Visnupurana and the Brahma- 
purana the latter text has borrowed from the former one. See H. BRINKHAUS, 
Zur Entstehung und Textgeschichtlichen Entwicklung des Harivaméa, ZDMG 
Supplement 8 (1990), p. 420. 

'S Agnipurénam, Ed. by G. B. KALE, Anandagrama Sanskrit Series 41, 
Poona 1957. 

'8 Padmapurinam, Ed. by V. NARAYANA, Anandaérama Sanskrit Series 
131:4, Poona 1894. 
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Here mention of the demoniac abode of the sadgarbhas, the patala, is 
suppressed and instead Yogamaya simply brings them from the surface 
of the earth (avanitalat). Furthermore the sadgarbhas are said to be sons 
not of Hiranyakasipu but of his twin brother Hiranyaksa. 

It the texts cited above were content to summarily depict only the 
main events of the sadgarbha story without providing the background, 
other Puranas ignored .the tradition altogether. Thus in the 
Bhagavatapurana” the birth of Devak?’s first six sons is only referred 
to in a general manner and their deaths at the hands of Kamsa”! are 
related with the utmost brevity: 

atha kala upavrtte devaki sarvadevata | 

putran prasusuve castau kanyam caivanuvatsaram || 

jatam jatam ahan putram tayor ajanasankayG |/ 10:1,56,66b 

hatesu satsu balesu devakyG augrasenina |/ 10:2,4b 
The aim of the Purana to propagate the Bhakti sentiment and to 
promote an intensely devotional attitude towards Krsna must have 
made the inclusion of the gruesome sadgarbha tradition with its 
implications wholly impossible.”? In accordance with that view not only 
was the idea that Devaki gave birth to children of demoniac origin 
rejected but her divine state during pregnancy is expressly emphasized 
by the attribute sarvadevaia (“possessed of all the deities”). Likewise a 
peculiarity of the text is that though the six children are collectively 
treated, a personal name, Kirtimat,”* is given to the first born one: 


0 Bhagavatapurana, Gita Press, Gorakhpur 1959. 

*1 The slaying of the six children by Kamsa is a standard motif in the Krsna 
tradition and is naturally also to be found in the Bhagavatapurana (jdtam jatam 
ahan putram tayor). Remarkable and incorrect, therefore, is WILSON’s state- 
ment that: “The Bhagavata makes Kansa spare them, and restore them to their 
parents, as he had nothing to apprehend from their existence”. H.W. WILSON, 
The Visnu Purana. A System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit and Illustrated by Notes. Reprint. Calcutta 1961, p. 
401 n. 1. 

» Certainly it was the repugnant theme of the sadgarbha story which consti- 
tuted the major obstacle for its inclusion in the Bhagavatapurana and not 
merely a lack of interest on the part of the author of the text as remarked by 
U. PopzeiT op. cit. p. 45 n. 6: “Im Bhagavata-Purana ist der Sadgarbha- 
Mythos spurlos verschwunden, wohl deshalb, weil ihn der Autor des Bhagava- 
ta-Purana nicht fiir wichtig genug gehalten hat.” 

23 Usually kirtimantam is interpreted as a personal name but the possibility 
that it is an attribute (“possessing fame”) can not be excluded. Cf. The Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, transl. by J.N.SANYAL, Vol. IV, second ed. Calcutta [n.d.] p. 7. 
It will be noted that Kirtimat is the second name in the series of names of the 
six children found in certain other Puranas. See n. 14. 
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kirtimantam prathamajam kamsayanakadundubhih | 10:1,57a4 

As the Bhagavatapurana became the main scripture of the 
Vaisnavas the sadgarbha tradition was almost lost among them and is 
consequently also absent from the vast literature created during the 
following centuries which is dependent on that Purana. Among such 
works may be mentioned the Brahmavaivartapurana, the Adipurana, 
the Brajbhasa work Strsagar, the Hindi? Premsagar and the Kasmiri 
Srikrsnavataralila. 

A totally different reaction to the problem of the fate of the six 
children is provided by the Jaina Krsna literature which we will now 
direct our attention to. 


The Jaina alternative 


It is a well-known fact that many common Indian traditions 
adopted by the Jainas were revised and remoulded by them and in that 
respect their Krsna traditions constitute no exception. Thus, e.g., 
Kamsa appears not as an uncle of Krsna but as his pupil or servant”. 
The sadgarbha tradition is unknown to the Jainas but they did not 
avoid the issue of the six children but developed an alternative version 
of their own. A fundamental element in this version is the motif of 
exchange. The background is that it was once prophesied to a certain 
Sulasa, the daughter of a merchant, that she would bear stillborn 
children and that therefore she took refuge in the Jaina order. Pleading 
with the god Harinegamesi”® she enlisted his help. In order to both solve 
her problem as well as to avert the menace from Kamsa, the latter saw 
to it that Sulasé and Devaki gave birth to their children at the same 
time whereupon Sulasa’s six stillborn sons were exchanged with those 
of Devaki’s.?” 

As an example of a Jaina version the relevant passage in the 
HarivamSapurana will be given below. This Digambara text which 
forms part of the Mahapuranatisatthimahapurisagunalamkara was 
written in ApabhramSa by Puspadanta in the 10th century. Here, 
unlike the Hindu tradition, Devaki begets three pair of twins and 


*4 This tradition is also to be found in the Adipurana: avadhic ca svasuh 
putran kirtimantadikan hi sad | 6:6a. A son by the name of Kirtimat is also 
included in the Puranic lists mentioned in n. 14. 

2° Harivaméapurana. Ein Abschnitt aus der Apabhraméa-Welthistorie 
“Mahapurana Tisatthimahapurisagunalamkara” von Puspadanta. Ed. by 1. 
ALspoRF, Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien 5, Hamburg 1936, p. 46. 

** This Jaina divinity is the commander of the infantry of Indra’s army. See 
Palia-Sadda-Mahannavo, Ed. by H.T.SHETH, second ed. Varanasi 1963, s. 
harinegamesi. 

27 See L. ALSDORF, op. cit. pp. 50-52. 
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Naigama (= Harinegamesi) at the behest of Indra hands them over to 

the pious and prosperous merchant daughter in Bhadrika. Deluded by 

fear, Kamsa then hurls the already dead children (baat ... maya) at 

a stone. The text reads: 

kalem jantem kayagabbhachaya | sisujamalai tinni pasiiya maya 

indainae devem naigamena | bhaddiyapuravare suhasamgamena 

ghatta: tiracittahe | jinavarabhattahe | vararayanattayariddhahe 

ghanathaniyahe | putt‘atthiniyahe | davinasamithasamiddhahe 16:7-9 

vanivara suyahe te dinna tena | vehaviu niyajiviyavasena 

balaisuraveuvvanakayai | mahurahiu jadu marai mayai 

apphdalai silahe sasanku jhatti: | na viyanai appainaho bhavitti. 17:1-378 
In order to resume contact with the sadgarbha tradition we will now 

turn our eyes to Eastern India and Nepal. 


The Eastern tradition and Ranajit Malla’s 
Krsnacaritranataka 


As the main stream of Vaisnava writings follow the Bhagavatapura- 
na, the Harivamsa as a source of inspiration, receded to the 
background. Thereby the death of the seemingly innocent six children 
became only a stereotyped element in the Krsna tradition lacking all 
contact with the sinister prehistory of the sadgarbhas. We can therefore 
reasonably only expect to find the occurrence or at least an echo of that 
tradition in texts which are wholly or partly based on the Harivamsa. 
Hence it is interesting to note that Krsna literature created in Eastern 
India from about the 16th century onwards did not only develop lines 
of thought originating from the Bhakti sentiment of the Bhagavata- 
purana and the Caitanya movement. Concurrently with such texts 
others were written with the Harivamsa as the principal or partial 
source. 

One such an example is afforded by the Gobindabijaya™ composed 
in Bengali by a certain Abhiramadasa from Mailabhtim sometime 
during the 17th century. The editor of the text expressly notes that 
Abhiramadasa has utilized the Harivam$a as a main source for the first 
part of his poem concluding with the birth of Krsna.*” Thus the author 
has condensed the material of the Harivamsa and there is but an 
extremely brief reference to the sadgarbha story when Yogamaya is 
addressed by Visnu with the following words: 
sata garbha Gna jhata kari 
daibakt udare laya eke eke janmaiya p. 96 


. 28 L. ALSDORF, op. cit. p. 239. 
29 Ed by P. MAHAPATRA, Calcutta 1969. 
30 “oj kahini haribamse bistrta bhabe barnita haiyache.” (p. XXVI). 
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“Bring the six garbhas hastily and placing them in the womb of Devaki 
let them be borne one by one.” 

In Maithili literature of the period a certain predilection for choosing 
the Harivamga as a source is notable. Umapati Upadhyaya, the 
foremost kirtaniya playwright can serve as testimony to this. The only 
authentic drama by his hand, the Parijataharana, which was probably 
composed towards the close of the 17th century, is predominantly based 
on the Harivamsa though the Visnupurana and the Bhagavatapurana 
have also contributed in some measure to the plot.*! 

The lyrical kirtantya drama came to flourish particularly in Nepal 
when scholars and poets from Mithila sought refuge in that country 
during the Muslim invasions. The indigenous Nepalese dramatic 
tradition dates from the 14th century with the large output of works 
during the following centuries making use of Sanskrit, Prakrit and a 
number of New Indo-Aryan languages, especially Maithili. Increasing- 
ly, the vernacular Nevari also came to be employed. Standing in the 
long line of royal dramatists Ranajit Malla (died 1769), the last ruler of 
the Bhaktapur state, has the largest number of plays to his credit. 
Among them two works have a bearing on the life of Krsna, both being 
entitled Krsnacaritranataka. One of these is a one-act play which is 
based on the Bhagavatapurana, of unknown date and wholly written in 
Nevari.*” The other one is a hitherto unpublished 15-act play, 
composed in Maithili and Sanskrit with stage directions in Nevari. The 
MS of the play which was staged in 1738, is now preserved in the 
National Archives (Kathmandu).°*° 

Whereas the shorter Krsna-play is exclusively based on the 
Bhagavatapurana the source material of this long Krsnacaritranataka 
is of a mixed nature in which the aforementioned Purana has a 
predominant role but where the Harivamé$a also seems to be of no little 
significance.** Most remarkable in this respect is the reappearance of 


3! JAYAKANTA MISHRA, History of Maithili Literature, New Delhi 1976, p. 
igs: 

» For an analysis of the play see the present author, The Krsnacaritra — 
Some Observations on a Classical Nevart Drama. Lex et Litterae, Studies in 
Ancient Indian Law and Literature in honour of Oscar Botto, Torino fin 
publication]. 

°° MS No. 1-338. See Nepalarajaktyavirapustakdlayasthalikhitaustaka- 
nam Brhatsiicipatram, Vol. 3, pp. 12-13. An edition with translation, notes and 
introduction of the Krsnacaritranataka is under preparation by the present 
author. 

** A preliminary impression of the text would suggest that when a tradition 
is common to the Harivamsa and to the Bhagavatapurana Ranajit Malla seems 
mostly to have preferred the latter version. As an example the episode of the 
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the sadgarbha theme and also Ranajit Malla’s treatment of it. The 
theme occupies the entire scene (Ju) 12 in act 2 and a part of scene 14 
in act 3. Below the scene from act 2 with a song (mepu), dialogue and 
stage directions is reproduced in extenso from the MS: 

(guha taya) 

(sadgarbhadi daitya paisara) 

(sautini ma, kausika, pa) 

sayana karaba calu rasitala jaya 

manaka manoratha piirata bhaya \mepu 11| 


(pra ko) 
sadga.: he danaba loke rasatara jayaba calu 
sarvee: danaba vija bijyaya karu 
(dvi ko) 
Sarvee: he dainaba raja sighra bijaya karu 
sadga.: loke calu 
(sadgarbhadi pataila pvalana du haya) 
sadga.: he danaba loke patala bihara aya pahu calahu 
sayana kaya rahaba 
sarvve: danabendra abasya 


(sadgarbhadi dane) 


(bisnu yoganidra tupam dum) 


(pra ko) 
bisnu: ‘he yoganidra patala jaya sadgarbhaka jiba leba calu 
yoga.: bisnu bijaya karu 
(dvi ko) 
yoga.: he bisnu tvaraiia byjaya karu 
bisnu: yoganidra calu 
(patala pradlana du haya) 
bisnu: he yoganidra 7 sadgarbha daitya Sayana kaya 
rahala ekara jtba laya anu 
yoga.: bisnu je ajna 
(thanaé sadgarbhaya jiba kaya bhava) 
yoga.: he bisnu sadgarbhaka jiba laya anala 
bisnu: yoganidra bhala calu 
yoga. : bisnu bijaya karu 
(bisnu yoganidra tipam dum) 
(pra ko) 
bisnu: he yoganidra sadgarbhaka daityaka jiba 


two arjuna-trees may be cited in which, as in the Bhagavatapurana, the trees 
_ turn out to be Kubera’s two servants Nalakiivara and Manigriva: krsna sima 
_ nemaya dathum vane sima daya, nalakiivara manigrivaya stuti |. Fol. 50 a. 
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devakika garbha saya jayaba calu 
yoga.: bisnu byjaya karu 
(dvi ko) 
bisnu: he yoganidra tvahe devaktka garbha sadgarbha daityaka 
jiba rakhi ao hame apanas sthina jayaba 
yoga.: bisnu je ana hamara pranima 
(yoga[nidra} vaya) 
bisnu: hame laksmika laga jayaba 
(salika taya) 
(bibhatsa) 
(gidhra dhvala khica khi co vana dum pim) Fols. 16b-17b 
In the play the sadgarbha story constitutes a remoulding and a literary 
adaptation of the Indian motif in agreement with the requirements of 
a drama. Conforming to the Nepalese dramatic convention the dialogue 
is characterized by a repetitive monotony and principally serves the 
function of indicating movement from one place to another. At the 
opening of the scene the setting is a cave (guha@ taya) through which the 
demons betake themselves to the rasdtala hell (sadgarbhadi patala 
pralana du haya). At the end of the scene the uncanny atmosphere of 
the place is painted with naturalistic and presumably Nepalese colours: 
revolting vultures, jackals and dogs relieve themselves (btbhatsa gidhra 
dhvala khicé co vana dum pim).*® 
In the treatment of the motif, as in the Puranic tradition, only the 
later incidents have been retained. Firstly the demons enter and 
assemble in the patala region. Thereafter follows Visnu’s exhortation to 
Yogamaya to extract the vital spirit of the sadgarbha and to place it in 
the womb of Devaki (he yoganidra 7 sadgarbha daitya sayana kaya rahala 
ekara jiba laya anu; he yoganidra tvahe devaktka garbha sadgarbha 
daityaka jiba rakhi ao). The theme recurs in act 3 scene 14 where the 
execution of her task is enacted: 
devakiya pvathasa sadgarbhaya jiba taya bhava Fol. 19b 
This brings us to the most radical change that the Indian motif has 
undergone in the play. In the Indian tradition sadgarbha appears as a 
generic term for a class of six demoniac beings. In our drama, on the 
other hand, sadgarbha does not stand for a collective entity but is the 
personal name of the chief of the demons (danaba raja as contrasted 
with danaba loka). This individualization fits, of course, the dramatic 
situation well and Sadgarbha appears as a rather conventional 
demoniac character well-known from numerous Indian and Nepalese 
plays. Totally absent here is the background with Hiranyakaéipu’s 


*© The exact interpretation of this stage direction is somewhat uncertain. 
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curse as well as any connection with the future births of Devakt’s six 
sons. Thus the whole notion of infanticide is conspicuous by its absence. 
In this respect the archaic Harivaméa version remains unique. Thus the 
sadgarbha story here is only one in a sequence of many loosely connected 
events, something which, at the expense of real dramatic progress, is 
characteristic of a Nepalese play. It may also be observed that for 
Ranajit Malla the dramatization of the life of Krsna only constituted 
material for telling an entertaining and well-known story as by 
tradition and probably also by conviction his own religious inclination 
was in the direction of Saivism.*® 

Consequently the sadgarbha episode furnishes further testimony for 
Nepal as a storehouse of many ancient Indian traditions. 


36 See e.g. the invocation to Siva and Parvati in mepw 2 of the present 
drama: gira para sasadhara ura phanihara | jatahi sobhita bhala suranadi dhara 
|| hara girinandini dela parabesa | tini nayana suct soma dinesa || navarase 
nacaya sinanda saripa | bhana jaya ranajita suvidita bhiipa |/ |/mepu 2// Fol. 1b. 
Cf. also the present author, The Krsnacaritranataka — Some Observations on a 
Classical Nevari Drama. 


‘THE GIFT OF DIRT’ IN THE KAPISAVADANA 


By Leo Both, Bonn 


For a thesis I am preparing an edition and translation of the 
Kapisavadina. This narration, which was composed in Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit, has been preserved in many Nepalese manuscripts. 
For my edition I am using fourteen manuscripts on microfilm. 
Unfortunately, we do not know the year of completion of the final text. 
I just found some hints indicating that it was composed after 1000 A.D. 
While occupying myself with the Kapisavadana I came across two 
Avadanas, the Kavitavadina and the Pindap&travadana, which are 
very close to this text. The Kapisavadina is divided into nine chapters 
whereas the Kavitavadana is an enlarged version consisting of eighteen 
chapters. The Kavitavadana shows one special feature; the author 
turned most of the prose of the Kapisavadana into verse. (SEIREN 
MATSUNAMI describes three manuscripts named Kapisavadana in his 
Catalogue of the Sanscrit Manuscripts in the Tokyo University Library. 
However, the first of them is the Kavitavadana.) The fifth chapter of 
the Kapisaivadina and the sixth chapter of the Kavitavadana 
respectively are named “Pindapatrapradanavarnana”. This inter- 
mediate colophon directed my attention to a work with the title 
“Pindapatravadina” or “Dipamkarasya Pindapatravadainakatha” . 
Some of these manuscripts summarize chapters one, three, four, five 
and seven of the Kapisavadana. Moreover, I am in possession of several 
manuscripts with the same title paraphrasing chapters four, five and 
seven only. Two additional manuscripts, called Pindapatravadana, 
differ from those mentioned above in that they do not simply relate the 
Kapisavadana but also offer a description of charity taken from the 
Mahavastvavadana and the Sugataévadana. Before discussing the 
particulars of the gift of dirt, I should like to give a short outline of the 
Kapisavadana. The composition of the Kapisaivadana is that of a 
double framework story. In the first framework story Sariputra asks the 
Buddha Sakyamuni about the merits and the fruit gained through 
deeds in previous lives. By way of reply the Buddha relates the story 

of the Buddha Vipagcina (Vipascina is an incorrect spelling of 
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Vipasyin).! In the second framework story the Buddha Vipascina, 
when asked by Sunanda, tells the tale of the villain Manavisuta: Due to 
his evil deeds Manavisuta had been born as the monkey Jfianakara in 
the forest of Kimsuka where a great famine was raging. The Buddha 
Dipamkara visiting this forest transformed it into a paradise. 
Jianaikara who had been searching for food met the Buddha and offered 
him a bread-fruit. His fellow monkeys did the same. Thereupon the 
Buddha prophesied Jnanakara a rebirth as Dharmasri, the son of the 
merchant Bhuvanananda in the city of Kamarthin. This is the end of 
the first chapter Pirvajanmavarnana, the “description of the previous 
births.” In the second chapter Manusavataravarnana, the “description 
of the human incarnation”, Jianakara questioned a man about human 
nature. Among other things the man depicted the six states of existence 
(gods, asuras, men, animals, bhitas and pretas) and the six paramitas. 
The third chapter SaiSavajanmavarnana, the “description of the 
childlike birth” resumes the narration of Jhanakara’s rebirth and his 
life as the child Dharmasri of the merchant Bhuvanananda and his wife 
Lokavasinya. In this story the boy Dharmasri offered the gift of dirt to 
the Buddha Dipamkara. As this is the central point of my paper, I shall 
relate the event in detail later on. In the fourth chapter 
Sarvanandajanmavarnana, the “description of Sarvananda’s birth” 
King Sarvananda together with his wife Dharmavati, his ministers and 
the citizens of Dipavati visited the Buddha Dipamkara and the 
Samgha, paid homage to them and invited them to come to Dipavati 
for the purpose. of receiving many gifts. Thereupon Sarvananda 
attained Buddhahood. The fifth chapter Pindapatrapradanavarnana, 
the “description of the donation of the alms-bowl” tells us how the gifts 
were presented to the Buddha and finally how King Sarvananda was 
honoured even by the gods and how he entered Nirvana. This is the end 
of the second framework story and of the life-cycle of Manavisuta, the 
monkey Jfianakara, the child Dharmasri and King Sarvananda. In the 
sixth chapter NitinirdeSavarnana, the “description of the instructions 
concerning moral conduct” the Buddha Sakyamuni answers 
Sariputra’s questions concerning moral conduct. First the Buddha 
relates the simile of the sower, who sowed seed on a good field and 
gathered a rich harvest. Thereafter the Buddha names deeds that 
should be done and others that should be abstained from. Among other 
things we learn that Manavisuta was a monk who wasted the property 
of the Samgha and therefore suffered the various tortures of hell before 


' FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. New Ha- 
ven 1953, p. 491a. 
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he was reborn as the monkey Jfianakara. Manavisuta’s sufferings are 
depicted in detail. The seventh chapter Ptjaphalavarnana, the 
“description of the fruit of worship” contains forty-one verses 
enumerating the rewards for different gifts. Four verses have been 
taken from the Subhdasitaratnakarandakakatha’ and two others are 
identical with two verses of the Kathinavadana®. The verses treat of 
the gifts of flowers, food, drink, chariots, houses, fields, villages and 
kingdoms and moreover of such strange gifts as a maiden, 
jewel-bestudded shoes or a diadem. The eighth chapter Yugadivarnana, 
the “description of the ages of the world” and the ninth chapter 
Caryavratanirdesavarnana, the “description of the instructions 
concerning the vow of moral conduct” contain supplementary 
teachings. 

Now I[ shall discuss the gift of dirt. If you hear about a boy throwing 
dirt into the begging-bowl of the Buddha, the normal reaction would be 
resentment or at least astonishment. Undoubtedly the gift of dirt is an 
improper donation. But it is this contradiction between the listener’s 
concept of a proper gift and a gift of dirt that causes the fascination of 
the story. 

It is small wonder that the tale of the gift of dirt should be found 
several times in Buddhist literature. Therefore I want to compile the 
examples already known without paying regard to completeness and to 
their chronological order but considering how the author arranges the 
plot and how he deals with the tension between the gift of dirt and a 
proper gift for the Buddha. Thereafter I shall contrast them with the 
gift of dirt as related in the Kapisavadana. 


I. The Jatakamala of AryaStira (Kulmasapindijataka verse 23) 


Verse 23 of the third chapter called Kulmasapindijataka of Aryasitra’s 
Jatakamala runs as follows in my modified wording of PETER 
KHOROCHE’s translation: 

“Giving, they say, is getting the best out of wealth. 

Giving, they say, is the root cause of power. 

Giving is the noble expression of the benevolence of the mighty. 


2 HEINZ ZIMMERMANN, Die Subhasita-Ratna-Karandaka-Katha (dem 
Aryasira zugeschrieben) und ihre tibetische Ubersetzung. [Freiburger Beitrige 
zur Indologie 8]. Wiesbaden 1975. 

-MICHAEL HAHN, “Die Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha. Ein spaitbuddhistischer 
Text zur Verdienstlehre”. Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
' Gottingen, I. Philologisch-Historische Klasse 9 (1982), p. 315-374. : 

3 ALMUTH DEGENER, Das Kathinavadana. [Indica et Tibetica 16]. Bonn 
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Even dust, given by those of a childlike mind, is a good gifts’ 

Pada 23d reads in Sanskrit: balyaprajiaih pamsudinam sudinam |° 
Let us keep in mind that the gift of pamsu, here translated with “dust”, 
is made by a man of a childlike mind (balyaprajna) and that for 
Aryaésira childlike innocence justifies an improper gift. 


II. Saddharmapundarika (chapter IT, verse 81) 


In the Saddharmapundarika the contradiction between the gift of dirt 
and a proper gift does not arise, because the children form stupas out 
of dirt. Here is the translation by HENDRIK KERN of verse 81 of the 
second chapter: 

“The little boys even, who in playing erected here and there heaps of 
sand with the intention of dedicating them as Sttipas to the Jinas, they 
have all of them reached enlightenment.” © 


Ill. The gift of dirt in the Asoka-cycle 
(chapter 26 called Pamsupradana of the Divyavadana) 


Before giving a summary of the 26th chapter, called Pamsupradana, of 
the Divyavadana according to the translation by JOHN S. STRONG, I 
want to point out the common aspects of the Asoka-cycle and the 
Kapisavadana. In both Avadanas it is a child who attains rebirth as a 
Cakravartin by means of a gift of dirt to the Buddha. Moreover, the 
tortures in hell described in the Pamsupradana resemble those depicted 
in the sixth chapter of the Kapisavadana. I am certain that the author 
of the Kapisavadana was well acquainted with the Asoka-cycle of the 
Divyavadana. 


The gift of dirt in the Asoka-cycle 


“Once Jaya, the later king Asoka, and Vijaya were playing at building 
houses in the dirt, as the Buddha came by. Young Jaya, thinking to 
himself ‘I will give him some ground meal’, threw a handful of dirt into 
the Buddha’s begging-bowl. After presenting this offering to the 
Blessed One, Jaya then proceeded to make the following resolute wish 
(pranidhana): ‘By this root of good merit, I would become king and 
after placing the earth under a single umbrella of sovereignty, I would 
pay homage to the Blessed Buddha.’ The compassionate Sage 
immediately perceived the boy’s character, and recognizing the 
sincerity of his resolve, he saw that the desired fruit would be attained 


* PETER KHOROCHE, Once the Buddha Wasa Monkey. Chicago 1989, p. 21. 

5 P.L. VaIpyA, Jataka-Mala by Arya-Stra. [Buddhist Sanskrit Texts 21). 
Darbhanga 1959, p. 19. 

5 HENDRIK KERN, The Saddharma-Pundarika or the Lotus of the True 
Law. [The Sacred Books of the East 21]. Oxford 1884, p. 50. 
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because of his field of merit. He therefore accepted the proffered dirt, 
and the seed of merit that was to ripen into Asoka’s kingship was 
planted.” ” 

Two points remain to be mentioned: first, the Buddha demands of 
the Venerable Ananda: “Mix this with some cowdung and spread it on 
the walkway (cankrama) where the Tathagata walks” ®, and second, 
Upagupta explains to King Asoka that his limbs are coarse and his skin 
is rough as a result of the gift of dirt.? The author of the 
PamSsupradanavadana adduces three circumstances so as to diminish 
the contradiction between the gift of dirt and a proper gift. He excuses 
Jaya by saying that he offers the dirt while playing. On the other hand 
there is a recompense for the improper gift: ASoka’s appearance is 
repugnant. As to the dirt itself, the Buddha has it cleaned by mixing it 
with cowdung. The interpretation that Asoka’s gift of dirt should 
symbolize his later gift of the whole earth is, in my opinion, of secondary 
origin. 

I find it very interesting that in the Chinese translation! of the 
Agoka-cycle the children’s play is especially emphasized. The translator 
describes how Jaya and Vijaya mould houses, a granary and even small 
grains out of dirt and how Jaya offers those grains to the Buddha. 

In the Great Chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahivamsa!!, we find the 
story of a donation by which a man becomes the later king Asoka. But 
this man was a trader in honey, who filled the bowl of a 
Pratyekabuddha with it. 


IV. The KapiSavadana (third chapter “Saisavajanmavarnana ”) 


Now I want to summarize the story of the gift of dirt in the 
Kapisavadana: 

When the Buddha Dipamkara came to the town of Kamarthin, 
producing numerous miracles, he went to see the boy Dharmasri. 
Dharmaésri, whose body was besmeared all over with ashes, was playing 
in the dirt. The Buddha asked the boy: 

“Child, please give something to me! Come for refuge to me! With your 
thoughts absolutely pure you should please me!” (8) 


7 JoHN S. STRONG, The Legend of King Asoka. Princeton 1983, p. 200f. 

8 STRONG 1983, p. 204. 

®, STRONG 1983, p. 243. 

10 J. PRZYLUSKI, La légende de l’empereur Agoka (Acoka-Avadana) dans les 
textes indiens et chinois. Paris 1923, p. 226f. Also see: LEON WIEGER, Les vies 
chinoises du Buddha. Shanghai 1913, p. 183. 

11 WILHELM GEIGER, The Mahavamsa or the Great Chronicle of Ceylon. 
Colombo 1950, p. 30. WILHELM GEIGER, The Mahavamasa. [Pali Text Society]. 
London 1908, p. 34. 
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The boy replied: 

“I am just a boy, sir. I have nothing valuable. The only thing I can offer 
is my prostration.” (9) 

As the Buddha heard his response he repeated: 

“My boy, you should give me something. Please fulfil my wish for 
affection. May your thought only be absolutely pure (cittamatro 
visuddhah syat) and I shall be satisfied.” (10) 

The boy replied: 

“The only thing I see is this dirt. This I will offer you. I beg your 
pardon, mighty Lord!” (11) 

The child happily took a handful of dirt and presented it to the Buddha. 
Simply through its donation the dirt appeared as gold. A second 
handful of dirt offered to the Samgha turned into food. The boy and all 
the Sravakas shouted: “Homage to the Buddha! Homage to the 
Dharma! Homage to the Samgha!” 

Thereupon the Buddha spoke the benediction: 

“You have done well, my good one! You are very lucky. You shall 
always have good fortune! Due to the ripening of this gift you will be 
quickly reborn as a man. Through your generosity you will become a 
Cakravartin and the king Sarvananda of Dipavati.” (12-13) 

After the Buddha Vipascina had ended his narration, he was asked 
by Sunanda how it had been possible to transform the dirt into gold and 
food? The Buddha answered: 

“Sunanda, this most astonishing miracle was effected by the wish for 
generosity. By the power of the boy’s pure thought (suddhacittaprabha- 
vena) the dirt was turned into gold. (17) 

How this happened, you should hear, Sunanda! Listen to the narration 
concerning the essence of pure thought. I shall depict what the true 
nature of pure thought is like. (18) 

The Samsara and all sorts of elements exist in thought only. However, 
the five senses observe the world, but without the apperception of the 
mind (vijtainam cetasah) everything remains in darkness. Only by the 
comprehension of the mind (vigrahena cetasah) the five senses ave able 
to perceive the world. An action which does not exist in thought can 
never be done. Every deed, the good one as well as the bad one, is 
effected by the corresponding thought. So the dirt was transformed into 
gold and food by the pure thought of the child.” 

Three aspects of the story are remarkable. It is the Buddha who goes 
to see the child and asks the boy to give alms in quite an urgent manner. 
Furthermore the author wants to avoid that the Buddha receives dirt. 
So by means of a very astonishing miracle (param@scarya) he has the 
dirt turned into gold and food. Through this miracle the contradiction 
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between the gift of dirt and a proper gift has been dissolved. Obviously, 
the author added the miracle to the original story because it offers the 
possibility of avoiding the contradiction between the gift of dirt and a 
proper present to the Buddha, as has been shown in the Agoka-cycle. 
The third characteristic of the gift of dirt in the Kapiéavadana is that 
the author uses this narration as an introduction to sketching the 
perception theory of the ‘Cittamatra-school’. But he does it in a 
simplified manner, because he addresses his sermon-like teaching to 
laymen. Therefore he uses only a few technical terms: visuddhacitta 
(pure thought), cittamdatra (thought-only), paficendriya (five organs of 
senses), vijiana (apperception), cetas (mind) and vigraha (comprehen- 
sion), and he omits all the difficult particulars that would have exceeded 
the scope of an Avadana. The transformation of dirt into gold and the 
following explanation by means of the perception theory of the 
‘Cittamatra-school’ give rise to the conclusion that the version of the 
Kapisavadana is younger than that of the above-mentioned works. 

Before concluding my paper, I want to make a short excursion into 
the Kavitavadana and the Pindapatravadana. The Kavitavadana does 
not differ from the story that is told in the Kapisavadana, but the 
Pindapatravadana offers quite a different turn as far as the gift of dirt 
is concerned: 

Once, when the Buddha Dipamkara visited the town of Kamarthin 
to collect’ alms, he was cheerfuliy greeted and honoured by the 
inhabitants. The child, who was playing in the dirt of the street, saw 
this and wanted to present a gift to the Buddha. The boy took a handful 
of dirt and approached the Buddha. When the people standing around 
noticed this, they admonished the boy that he should not give dirt to 
the Buddha. Therefore he ran to his mother and asked her for some food 
which he finally gave to him. Then the Buddha spoke the benediction 
for the child. 

The author relates the story in an elegant manner. The child’s wish 
to offer a gift to the Buddha is sufficiently explained by the general 
veneration on the part of the inhabitants of Kamarthin, and the 
contradiction of a gift of dirt and a proper gift does not occur because 
the gift of dirt is prevented by the surrounding people. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE BUDDHIST TANTRAS 
ACCORDING TO THE JNANAVAJRASAMUCCAYA 


By Helmut Eimer, Bonn 


The rNin ma pa school of Tibetan Buddhism, the traditions of which 
go back to the eighth century A.D., teaches nine vehicles for the way 
to salvation! (theg pa rim pa dgu).2 These nine yanas are arranged 
according to the different spiritual faculties of human beings. In this 
system the first, ie. the basic, stage is called the sravakayana, “the 
vehicle of the listeners”; the second and third ydnas are those of the 
Pratyekabuddha and of the Bodhisattva respectively. For aspirants 
with developed spiritual abilities six more vehicles are taught, they 
comprise the rNin ma pa classification of the Tantras; this classification 
pertains to the ritual or meditational practices as well as to the texts 
used therein. The six classes of Tantras are determined by the following 


concepts: 

rNin ma pa [later form] 
1. Kriyatantra [1. Kriyatantra] 
2. Upa[yoga]tantra (Upaya-, 

Ubhaya-, or Caryatantra) [2. Caryatantra] 
3. Yogatantra [3. Yogatantra] 

_ _ [4. Anuttarayogatantra] 

4, Mahayogatantra * [a. “Father-Tantra” ] 
5. Anuyogatantra —s_—s [b. “Mother-Tantra” ] 
6. Atiyogatantra [c. “Not-Both-Tantra” ] 


The six classes seem to be arranged according to the goals which can be 
attained by the respective rituals. The basic classes bring the 
performing aspirant to supernatural faculties of a lower, worldly kind, 
as e.g. to “the warding off of various ills” or to “the gaining of 


! Cf. R[OLF] A. STEIN, Tibetan Civilization. Translated by J. E. STAPLETON 
DRIVER. London 1972, pp. 168-169. 

2 Cf, JOSEPH HACKIN, Formulaire sanscrit-tibétain du X° siécle. Edité et 
traduit. Paris 1924. (Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale. Série Petit in-Octavo IT.), 
p. 2, and Pag Sam Jon Zang. (Dpag bsam ljon bzan |). By Sumpa Khan-po Yece 
Pal Jor (Sum pa mkhan po Ye Ses dpal ’byor |). Edited by SARAT CHANDRA 
Das. Part I. IT. Calcutta 1908, I, p. 389, line 22. 
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merits”.? The texts of the Yogatantra teach that “buddhahood could 
be achieved through a highly ritualized series of consecrations.” * The 
higher classes comprise the esoteric ideas of Vajrayana Buddhism. The 
terms used for classifying the Tantras can be understood as indicating 
spiritual stages of different levels arranged in an increasing order, but 
not as forming the sections of a coherent way to salvation. kriya means 
“action” and is often used in the sense of “ritual action”; FRANKLIN 
EDGERTON in his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary” renders the 
word as “decision, determination”. Therefore, we may regard 
Kriyatantra as a preparatory stage at which ritual actions are 
performed. 

The original designation for the second category of the rNin ma pa 
Tantra tradition seems to have been Upayogatantra, i.e. “the Tantra 
leading to the goal to be reached” or “the Tantra of Application”. In 
some sources the name Upayatantra is met with,® but this seems to be 
a misspelling of Upayogatantra, as the term wpaya “the [right] means” 
serves as central concept in a higher stage.’ Another designation for 
this second category, mainly favoured by later Indian sources, is 
Caryatantra “the Tantra of Performing” . The earliest list of the Tantra 
classes known in Tibet, which can be dated back to approximately A.D. 
800, does not know the Upayoga- or Caryatantra,® according to it the 
Yogatantra, which is placed third by the rNin ma pas, comes second. 

Yogatantra, which may be understood as “the Tantra of Exertion” , 
is the central concept in the whole rNin ma pa classification, because all 
the names, except the first one, Kriyatantra, contain the word yoga as 
a part of the compound. The first three categories are also met with in 
a more recent classification of the Tantras that was made popular in 


3 DAVID L. SNELLGROVE, Indo-Tibetan Buddhism. Indian Buddhists and 
Their Tibetan Successors. London 1987, p. 119. 

* Op..cit., p. 120, 

5 Buddhist Hybrid Grammar and Dictionary. Vol. II: Dictionary. New 
Haven 1953. 

6 Cf. STEIN, Tibetan Civilization, p. 169, note 1, and SNELLGROVE, Indo- 
Tibetan Buddhism, p. 407. 

’ Viz. in the Pitr-Tantra (which corresponds to the Mahayogatantra), i.e. 
the first group of the Anuttarayogatantra. 

8 As pointed out by R. A. STEIN, “A propos des documents anciens relatifs 
au Phur-bu (Kila)”. In: Proceedings of the Csoma de Kérés Memorial Sympo- 
sium, Held at Matrafiired, Hungary, 24-30 September 1976. Edited by Louis 
LIGETI. Budapest 1978, p. 430, note 22. But GIUSEPPE TUCCT, using the same 
source, names Upayoga[tantra] as well (Minor Buddhist Texts. Part II: First 
Bhavanakrama of Kamalasila. Roma 1958. (Serie Orientale Roma IX, 2.), 
p. 138). 
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Tibet during the later time of the so-called “second diffusion” of 
Buddhism,® presumably at the end of the 11th century A.D. This 
classification adds to the three classes already mentioned, viz. 
Kriyatantra, Caryatantra, and Yogatantra, as the fourth and final one 
the Anuttarayogatantra, “the Tantra of Supreme Exertion”. 

The Anuttarayogatantra in turn is divided into three groups: first 
the “Father-Tantra”, which centres on the term upaya/thabs “the 
[right] means”, second the “Mother-Tantra” with the central concept 
prajna/ses rab “wisdom”, and third the “Not-Both-Tantra”, the 
Anubhayatantra (gis su med pa’i rgyud), which comprises the union of 
upaiyalthabs and prajna/ses rab. 

These three groups are comparable with the fourth to sixth stages 
of the rNin ma pa classification. In this way Sum pa mkhan po Ye Ses 
dpal ’byor (A.D. 1704-1776) in his dPag bsam ljon bzan equated the 
Mahayogatantra with the thabs chen po pha’ rgyud, the Anuyogatantra 
with the ses rab mai rgyud, and the Atiyogatantra with the gitis su med 
pa’, rdzogs pa chen po.'° The names of the fourth to sixth stages of the 
rNin ma pa classification of Tantras when translated show an upgrade 
spiritual development of the adept: Mahayogatantra is the “Tantra of 
Great Exertion”; Anuyegatantra may be explained as the “Tantra of 
[complete] Addiction”, unless we try to emend Anu’ for Anu’ and 
thereby reach the interpretation “the Tantra of Subtle Yoga”. The 
highest class, Atiyogatantra, must be understood as “the Tantra which 
transcends the Yoga([tantra]”. 

DAVID L. SNELLGROVE connects the term Anuttarayogatantra 
with “tantric yogins of eastern India of a Buddhist/Saivaite 
background”, and assigns its origin to Eastern India.'! In a published 
letter LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN has drawn attention to the 
structure of the Tantric Vaisnava treatise Padmatantra which names 
its four chapters jianapada, yogapada, kriyapada, and caryapada 
respectively.'? This can be regarded as a verbatim parallel to the 
Buddhist classification into four groups, except for jranapada, which 
should form the counterpart of Anuttarayogatantra. 

In Tibet the fourfold classification of the Buddhist Tantras became 
prevalent, especially because it was used for arranging the Tantric texts 
in the first manuscript of the Kanjur prepared shortly after A.D. 1310 
in Narthang — not to speak of the works analysing the Tantras that were 


9 Of. SNELLGROVE, Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, p. 263. 

10 Pag Sam Jon Zang, I, p. 390. 
.11 SNELLGROVE, Indo-Tibetan Buddhism, p. 463. 

12 “The Four-Classes of Buddhist Tantras”. In: Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
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written by influential Tibetan polymaths as e.g. Bu ston Rin chen grub 
(1290-1364) !3 or mKhas grub dGe legs dpal bzan po (1385-1428). '* 


Of other classifications of the Buddhist Tantras!® only a few references 
in literary sources have survived.!© The aim of the present 
communication is to trace one of the divergent sets of concepts for 
classifying the Tantras and to compare this with the two standard 
classifications sketched above. 

The extensive biographies of Atisa Dipamkarasrijiana report that 
this teacher knew of sets of four and of five classes of Tantras, but that 
he taught seven of them, namely: 


(1.) bya bat rgyud - Kriyatantra 

(2.) spyod pa’t rgyud Caryatantra 

(3.) rtog pat rgyud *Kalpatantra!’ 

(4.) git gas (gis kai) rgyud Ubhayatantra 

(5.) rnal ’byor gyi rgyud Yogatantra 

(6.) rnal ’byor chen poi rgyud Mahayogatantra 

(7.) rnal ’byor bla na med pai rgyud Anuttarayogatantra!® 


The same information is found in the Bodhimargadipapanyjika 
commentary on line 247 of Atisa’s Bodhipathapradipa’®. This 
classification was already referred to in studies by HAKUYU HADANO” 


13 There are three works with the main title Rgyud sde spyi’i rnam par bzag 
pa written by Bu ston, they are contained in volumes pha and ba of his Collected 
Works (bka’ ‘bum), see e.g. H. EIMER, Der Tantra-Katalog des Bu ston im 
Vergleich mit der Abteilung Tantra des tibetischen Kanjur. Bonn 1989 (Indica 
et Tibetica 17.), pp. 27, note 4, and 29-31. 

1* This has been edited, translated and studied by FERDINAND D. LESSING 
and ALEX WAYMAN, Mkhas grub rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras. 
Rgyud sde spyi’i rnam par gzag pa rgyas par brjod. The Hague — Paris 1968. 

‘5 Unconsidered remain here categories like rtsa ba’i rgyud Milatantra, 
rgyud phyi ma Uttaratantra, rgyud phyi mat phyi ma Uttarottaratantra, etc., 
as they designate classes in terms of form only. 

'© Cf. HACKIN, Formulaire, pp. 2 (text), 30-31 (translation), and 61 (com- 
mentary). 

17 Sanskrit equivalent unattested. 

18 For the edited text see H. EIMER, Rnam thar rgyas pa. Materialien zu 


Forschungen 67.), 2. Teil, p. 46 (para 064). 

'® This passage occurs in Peking Tanjur dbu ma, khi, fol. 332a4-5, Derge 
Tanjur dbu ma, khi, fol. 287a4—6, it has been transliterated by EIMER, Rnam 
thar rgyas pa, 2. Teil, p. 47 (in para 064). 

*® “Tantric Buddhism ni okeru ningen sonzai” . In: Tohoku daigaku bunga- 
kubu kenkytnempyé 9 (1958), p. 3 (according to STEIN, “A propos des docu- 
ments anciens relatifs au.Phur-bu (Kila)”, p. 440, note 57). 
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and by FERDINAND D. LESSING and ALEX WAYMAN?”!; but the 
quotation from the dPal ye Ses rdo rje kun las btus pa’i rgyud chen po 
occuring in both sources, viz. the biographies of AtiSa and the 
Bodhimargadipapafijika, seems to have been disregarded so far. This 
quotation, in the standardized version of the extensive biographies, 
runs as under: 
bCom Idan ‘das kyis rgyud so soi dbye ba gsuns pa | bya bai rgyud ston 
phrag bz | spyod pa’i rgyud ston phrag brgyad | rtog{s| pai rgyud ston 
phrag bz | gis kat rgyud ston phrag drug | rnal ‘byor gyi rgyud grans med 
| rnal ’byor chen pot rgyud ston phrag beu gitis | rgyas par phye na grans 
med | rnal ‘byor bla na med pat rgyud ston phrag beu giis | rgyas par phye 
na grans med do zes so”. “The Lord teaches the Classification of the 
individual Tantras [as follows]: (1.) Kriyatantra 4 000, (2.) Caryatantra 
8000, (3.) *Kalpatantra 4000, (4.) Ubhayatantra 6 000, (5.) Yogatantra 
uncountable [many], (6.) Mahayogatantra 12 000, if divided extensively 
uncountable [many], (7.) Anuttarayogatantra 12000, if divided 
extensively uncountable [many].” 

The corresponding passage quoted from the dPal ye Ses rdo rje kun 
las btus pa’i rgyud chen po in the Bodhimargadipapanjika is shorter, it 
does not contain the categories (5.) Yogatantra and (7.) Anut- 
tarayogatantra.”* So the number of Tantra classes is reduced to five 
here. 

Bu ston Rin chen grub in his History of Buddhism, drawing on the 
same Tantra, named by him Jianavajrasamuccaya (Ye Ses rdo rje kun 
las btus), gives a group of six Tantric categories, the relevant passage 
has been rendered into English by E. OBERMILLER as follows: 

“As concerns the Tantric Scripture, it is said in the J/ianavajra-samuc- 
caya that the (1.) Kriyad-tantra numbered 4000 texts, the (2.) 
Acara-tantra”* 8000, the (3.) Kalpa-tantra 4000, (4.) the Tantras 


21 Mkhas grub rje’s Fundamentals of the Buddhist Tantras (see note 14 
above), p. 100, note 1. 

22 See EIMER, Rnam thar rgyas pa, 2. Teil, p. 47 (para 065). 

23 Bya ba spyod sogs rgyud ces bya ba dan | bya bai rgyud dan | spyod pa’ 
rgyud dan [|] rtog pa’i rgyud dan | gti gai rgyud dan | rnal ‘byor gyi rgyud dan 
[| rnal ‘byor chen po’i rgyud dan | rnal ‘byor bla na med pa’ rgyud rnams so. The 
_ first five syllables are quoted from line 247 of the Bodhipathapradipa, see H. 
EIMER, Bodhipathapradipa. Ein Lehrgedicht des Atisa (Dipamkara$rijfana) in 
der tibetischen Libenliefenamg, Wiesbaden 1978 (Asiatische Forschungen 59.), 


'* pp. 136-137. 


24 The Tibetan text has spyod pa’i rgyud, which generally renders Ganiatae 
tra. 
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containing (the teaching of) both” (the Kriya and Acara) — 6000, the 
(6.) Maha-yoga-tantra — 12000, and the (7.) Maha-anutiarayoga-tantra — 
14.000.” 6 

The six categories are almost identical in arrangement with the 
Tantra classes as quoted from the dPal ye Ses rdo rje kun las btus pa’i 
rgyud in the Bodhimargadipapajijika, the only difference being that (7.) 
the Anuttarayogatantra is missing in the commentary on the 
Bodhipathapradipa. 

In all accessible blockprints and manuscripts of the Kanjur a brief 
Tantra styled Ye Ses rdo rje kun las btus pa zes bya ba’i rgyud is 
found.” This text contains a list of the Tantra classes which runs as 
under: 


1.) (6.) rnal ’byor chen pot rgyud Mahayogatantra 
{2.) (4.) git gat rgyud _ Ubhayatantra 
{3.) (2.) spyod pa’t rgyud Caryatantra 

(4.) (1.) bya ba’ rgyud Kriyatantra 

5.) (3.) rtog pa’t rgyud *Kalpatantra”® 


The individual classes are arranged in this list in reverse order, the 
highest class being placed at the beginning. But this is not the only 
difference as against the passage quoted in the History of Buddhism by 
Bu ston Rin chen grub: for, in addition, in the Jnanavajrasamuccaya- 
tantra the (7.) [Maha]jAnuttarayogatantra is missing and the (3.) 
*Kalpatantra is regarded as the lowest Tantric category and put at the 
end rather than between Caryatantra and Ubhayatantra. 

The ’Jam Sa than or Lithang Kanjur and its descendants, including 
the edition printed in Lhasa, contain another Tantra styled dPal ye Ses 
rdo rje kun las btus pa,”® which agrees with the above Tantra in title, 
but exceeds it eight times in length. This text offers a nearly identical 


5 This renders Tibetan giis ka’i rgyud, generally representing Sanskrit 
Ubhayatantra. 

6 History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston. Translated from the 
Tibetan by E. OBERMILLER. Part I. II. Heidelberg 1931-1932. (Materialien zur 
Kunde des Buddhismus 18 and 19.), II, p. 170. 

77 Tts reference numbers in the current Kanjur catalogues are Derge 447, 
Tog Palace 412, Toyo Bunko Ms. 406, Ulan Bator Ms. 477, Lithang 426, Cone 
085, Peking 084, Lhasa 419 and Narthang 408, cf. EIMER, Der Tantra-Katalog, 
p. 74. 

8 See e.g. Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, ca (5), fol. 185b3, Derge Kanjur rgyud ‘bum, 
ca (5), fol. 287a4—-5, Peking Kanjur rgyud, ca (5), fol. 293a6—7. 

9 Rendering Sanskrit Jfianavajra- or Vajrajiidina-samuccaya. Two different 
texts with such titles belong to the group of Tantras around the Guhyasamaja- 
tantra, see e.g. HAJIME NAKAMURA, Indian Buddhism. A Survey with Biblio- 
graphical Notes. Tokyo 1980 (reprint Delhi 1987. (Buddhist Traditions 1.)), p. 334. 
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list of the five classes of Buddhist Tantras in downward gradation, it 
reads as follows: 


(1.) (7.) rnal ‘byor bla na med pa’i rgyud Anuttarayogatantra 
2.) (4. ) gtias kat rgyud Ubhayatantra 

(3.) (2.) spyod pa’t rgyud . Caryatantra 

(4.) (1.) bya bat rgyud ate Kriyatantra 

{5.) (3.) rtog pa’i rgyud ~ *Kalpatantra® 


The only difference as against the shorter Tantra is the divergent title 
of the first-named class, viz. Anuttarayogatantra as against Mahayo- 
gatantra. 

After the lists of the Tantric categories both versions of the 
Jiianavajrasamuccayatantra contain a brief passage indicating the 
extent of the individual Tantra classes.*! The numbers given for the size 
of each of these classes tally with the corresponding ones in the 
quotations from the said Tantra in the biographies of Atisa, in the 
Bodhimargadipapafijika, and in Bu ston’s History of Buddhism.*? In 
the sentences stating the size of the Tantra classes within the longer 
version of the Jiadnavajrasamuccayatantra the category Ubhayatantra 
is replaced by Yogatantra (rnal ‘byor gyi rgyud). This suggests that the 
two categories are regarded as identical. The position of the 
*Kalpatantra within the classification of the Tantras makes up the 
main difference between the two versions of the Jianavajrasamuc- 
cayatantra and the works quoting from it: in the Kanjur versions the 
*Kalpatantra appears as the lowest class, whereas in the other sources 
here referred to it is assigned the third rank, preceding Kriya- and 
Caryatantra. 

The goals that may be attained by practising Tantras belonging to 
the individual classes are sketched in both versions of the 
Jfianavajrasamuccayatantra a few lines after the passage discussed just 

w.?3 In the Mahayogatantra or Anuttarayogatantra the Tantrika 
assumes the shape of a cakravartin and, surrounded by supernatural 
women, dwells together with his Vajra-Lady in perfect bliss owing to his 


30 See e.g. Derge Kanjur rgyud ‘bum, cha (6), fol. 10b4, Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, 
isha (18), foll. 388b6-389a1. 

31 The shorter version of this passage is found e.g. in the Lhasa Kanjur 
rgyud, ca (5), fol. 185b4—5, and its longer one in the Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, tsha 
(18), fol. 389a1-3. 

' 32 Except for the Anuttarayogatantra which counts 14000 in Bu ston’s 
History of Buddhism, but 12000 only in the other sources. 

33 E.g. for the shorter version in the Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, ca (5), foll. 
185b7-186b1 and for the longer version in the Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, tsha (18), 

foll. 389a5—b5. 
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meditation of mahasukha (Tibetan: bde ba chen po); such descriptions 
are usually given at the beginning of great Tantras so as to introduce 
the sambhogakaya of a Buddha in revealing the text to follow.** In the 
Ubhayatantra or Yogatantra the Tantric adept is described as being 
seated in the midst of *vidyadevis (Tibetan: rig pai Iha mo) and 
conducting several rituals. Manyfold activities with a view to reaching 
the mahamudra are undertaken at the level of the Caryatantra. The 
stage of the Kriyatantra is characterized by the fear of performing the 
rituals in an incorrect and impure way, by the absence of the good 
fortune of the jianasattva and by the lack of pride in that one has 
become a god (Tibetan: bdag fiid lha’i siems pa med pa). The rites of the 
*K alpatantra class lead to eight siddhis, six of which are named in the 
text, viz. spell, medicine, burnt-offering, powder, eyesalve, and 
swift-footedness.*° These terms stand for magical powers enabling the 
Tantric aspirant to work miracles which he may use both for gaining 
worldly profit and for reaching spiritual goals. 

This description shows clearly that the *Kalpatantra is a special 
kind of Tantra class. Jt does not direct the performing adept to any 
spiritual level, but it provides him with supernatural powers which can 
be applied in conducting rituals of the higher Tantra classes. The 
*Kalpatantra must be regarded as a preparatory stage not very closely 
connected with the four other Tantra categories as given in the 
canonical versions of the Jhdnavajrasamuccayatantra. Now if then the 
*Kalpatantra is excluded from the set of the five Tantric categories, the 
result is the recent standard form of the four Tantra classes. Most 
probably Atisa, in composing his Bodhipathapradipa, relied upon this 
fourfold classification, for iine 247 of this didactic poem begins with bya 
ba spyod sogs, which may render Sanskrit kriyacaryadi. But all these 
considerations do not at present provide us with a key for 
understanding in this context the true meaning of the Tibetan term rtog 
pa, which may stand for Sanskrit kalpa. 


Cf. e.g. the initial sentences of the Hevajratantra. 
%° Lhasa Kanjur rgyud, ca (5), foll. 186a7-b1: snags dan | sman dan | sbyin 


sreg dan | phye ma dan | mig sman dan | rkan mgyogs la sogs pa dros grub chen 
po brgyad ... 


ON THE ARCHETYPE OF THE AMBASTASUTRA 
By Konrad Meisig, Hamm 


The Ambastasititra, one of the basic texts of older Buddhism, is 
handed down in altogether six different versions: we have the complete 
wording of the Pali, three Chinese and two Tibetan parallels. Also, some 
Sanskrit fragments have been rediscovered in Central Asia.! Whereas 
the two Tibetan versions are very similar to each other, there are grave 
differences between the rest of these parallels. Therefore, a comparison 
of the various traditions seems to be promising for the reconstruction 
of the precanonical phase of Buddhist Sitra literature. In this paper I 
should like to present some of the results of my comparison of the Pali 
Ambatthasutta with the two Tibetan parallels and the version of the 
Chinese Dirghagama (DA). 

The first step, the textual criticism, begins with the synoptical 
edition of all of the witnesses of our text. This synopsis clearly shows 
the ‘Sondergut’, the passages which are contained exclusively in the 
Pali, Chinese or Tibetan respectively and which do not have any 
equivalent in any of the other versions. If these passages are mere 
repetitions, or if they are not required by ‘inner’, logical reasons, or if 
they even disturb the context, they have to be regarded as 


1 The Pali Ambattha-sutta, Dighanikaya, ed. T.W.RuHys Davips, J. E. 
CARPENTER, 3 vols., London 1890-1911, I 87-110, the Chinese O! mo? chou+ 
king!, The Taish6 Shinshii Daizédky6, The Tripitaka in Chinese, ed. by J. 
TAKAKUsU & K. WATANABE, Toky6 1924', reprinted 1962, vol. 1, 82a—88b, and 
Fuh? k’ai! kiai? fan* zhi* O! pah? king', The Taishé Shinshi Daizokyé, vol. 1, 
259c-264a, T 24, 378b4—380b10, two Tibetan parallels, The Tibetan Tripitaka 
— Peking Edition — Kept in the Library of the Otani University, Kyoto, 
Reprinted under the Supervision of the Otani University, Kyoto, ed. by Dal- 
SETZ T. SUZUKI, Tokyo—Kyoto 1958, vol. 41, p. 143 = dul ba ge, fol. 58b8ff. 
= Bhaisajyavastu, and vol. 44, p. 198ff. = ‘dul bane, fol. 191a2ff. = Ksudra- 
kavastu, and also some fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts, v. JENS-UWE 
HARTMANN, Fragmente aus dem Dirghagama der Sarvastivadins, in: Sanskrit- 
Texte aus dem buddhistischen Kanon: Neuentdeckungen und Neueditionen, 1. 
Folge, bearbeitet von FUMIO ENOMOTO, JENS-UWE HARTMANN, HISASHI MarT- 
SUMURA = Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan- 
Funden, im Auftrage der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen hrsg. v. 
HEINZ BECHERT, Beiheft 2, Gottingen 1989, pp. 37-67, esp. pp. 61-67; also 
SHT III, no. 885 and 978, SHT IV, no. 495b, SHT V, no. 1290c and 1351. ;, 
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interpolations and must be eliminated from the text of the archetype. 
T have listed such interpolations in the ‘stratification’ at the end of this 
paper, numbers 5-7. Let me give only two examples, one from the 
Dighanikaya (DN), the other from the Tibetan Ksudrakavastu (KV). 

The first example” can be explained as a narrative embellishment. 
On his way to the Buddha, Ambasta chances upon the monks of the 
Buddha. He inquires about the way to the Enlightened One and the 
monks advise him that he should slowly, without making any noise, 
enter the verandah of the vihara in which the Buddha stays. Then he 
should, while discreetly clearing his throat, push down the bolt of the 
door. AmbAasta does as he is told, the Buddha opens him, and Ambasta 
enters the viha@ra accompanied by his fellow Brahmins. This 
interpolation in the Dighanikaya does not have any equivalent in the 
Chinese nor in the Tibetan. But there is a parallel in the Pali Vinaya (I 
248, 2ff.) which exposes the interpolation in the Dighanikaya as a stock 
phrase. 

As to the second example, there are two stanzas (gatha) which occur 
only in the Tibetan versions. By means of the first stanza, KV 209b3-5 
(4 BV 76b6-8), which has its equivalent in MN II 143,7-14, Ambasta 
asks the Buddha to show his hidden penis and the long tongue. With the 
second, KV 211a6-8 (# BV 78a7-8), which is parallel to Sn 568f., the 
Buddha thanks Puskarasara for the alms food. 

Moreover, there are such passages which are either common to Pali 
and Chinese, but not contained in the Tibetan; or those which are 
common to Pali and Tibetan but not contained in the Chinese; and 
finally those which are common to Tibetan and Chinese, but not 
contained in the Pali. There are examples for each of these three 
possibilities, but none of them is evidential enough to really prove a 
recension. With other words: in the case of the Ambastastitra, there are 
not enough really significant mistakes which would allow us to 
establish a stemma.? 

As a result, the archetype of the Ambdstastitra consists of those 
passages which remain the ‘Sondergut’ of the Pali, Tibetan and Chinese 
versions is omitted. We can now continue with the literary criticism as 
well as with the form-historical method both of which are based on the 
established text of the archetype. 

The subject of the Ambastasiitra is the rejection of elastin’ 
polemics against the Sakyas (stratum no. 1). This rejection is presented 


2 DN I 89,18-36, see the ‘stratification’, stratum no. 5. 
3 Which, on the other hand, is possible in the case of the “Sutra of the 
four classes”, see MEISIG, SVS, pp. 15-35. 
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in the literary form of a disputation between an arrogant young 
Brahmin called Ambasta and the Buddha. Ambasta starts the 
argument with a diatribe, a violent attack against the sramanas. 
He insults them as being black and unclean baldheads and outcasts, a 
stereotyped phrase which is to be found for example also in the “Siitra 
of the four classes”.* This abuse is especially directed against the 
Sakyas, because the Buddha is born from the Sakya family and 
therefore the Sakyas seem to be the sramanas par exellence. 

These Brahmanical polemics are repelled by the Buddha by means 
of an aetiological legend, viz. the story of the origins of the 
Sakya race. We learn that the Sakyas are the descendants of four 
princes, sons of the mythical king Iksvaku°, who were forced to go into 
exile without guilt. During their exile, in order to keep their Aryan 
blood and lineage unmixed, they are said to have taken their own sisters 
as wifes. Because they were able to avoid the “mixture of castes” 
(p.jatisambheda, DN I 92,21), they are called the “Able Ones”, the 
name Sakya thus etymologized as stemming from the éak.® On the 
other hand, the ancestor of Ambasta’s clan (gotra), the Kanhayanas (as 
they are called in the Pali, skt. Karsnayana), was called Kanha’, skt. 
Krsna, the “Black One”, because he was the son of a dasi of the Sakyas. 
dasi means female slave and is also a designation for the dark coloured 
autochthons. Therefore, whereas Ambasta is said to be a dasiputra, the 
Sakyas are dryaputras, descendants of the fair coloured Indo-Aryan 
invaders. That is why in reality — at least in Buddhist opinion — the 
Sakyas are socially superior to the Brahmins of Ambasta’s gotra. 


* DN I 90,15: mundaka samanaka ibbha kanha bandhupadapacca; for the 
parallels in the “Siitra of the four classes” v. MEISIG, SVS, p. 80. 

5 In the Chinese DA (82c23) the progenitor ist called scdéng-mud > sheng’ 
mo*, a phonetic transcription not to be found in the dictionaries. It probably 
eer Bés skt. Samma (ta), p. (Maha- )sammata, Gah. *Sam-ma (?). Sammata 
is supposed to be the progenitor of the Sakya race and Iksvaku’s ancestor. Skt. 
Iksvaku, p. Okkaka (Se: Ukkaka) does not phonetically a to Middle 
Chinese sidng-mud. Of the Yiian, Ming and Ts’ih-sha-v.!. i* mo? at least the 
initial sound suits the name Ikgvaku: -i > i*. As to the genealogy of the Sakyas 
ef. Mvu I 348,8ff. where the ancestors are enumerated as follows. Sammata, 
Kalyana, Rava, Uposadha, Mandhata ... Iksvaku. More elaborated is Mvy, Nr. 
3552¢f. . 

6 The DA (83a6) derives the name Sakya also from the saka tree (because 
_ the four princes are said to have lived in a saka grove). This additional ‘etymo- 
logy’ is printed in small characters in the Taish6 edition, in the Ts’ih-sha and 

Ming editions, however, it appears in the main text. 
’ 7 In the Tibetan (KV 193a7) he is called Mig mi ‘dzums, “He who does not 
blink”, skt. Animisa, cf. Mvy 6656. The DA (83a10) gives the name as Sheng, 
.” “sound”, which must be a corruption. 
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This is, briefly, the summary of the nucleus of the Ambastasitra. If 
we analyze it from the form-historical standpoint we are able to discern 
three different literary genres in this oldest stratum of our text. These 
are: the disputation, the diatribe and the aetiological legend. 
The history of forms is the philological method which complements the 
results achieved by textual and literary criticism. It is mainly 
concerned with the question which literary genres, forms or formulas 
arise out of which specific socio-religious background. It furthermore 
searches for the tendencies which underlie each single literary unit. The 
historical background which is reflected in the disputation of the 
Ambastasititra seems to be the quarrel about social superiority between 
the Brahmanical gotra of the Karsnayanas and the tribe of the Sakyas. 
Primarily, there is no religious aspect in this dispute. The religious 
element is brought into it only by the fact that the Sakyas are 
practically identified with the gramanas because the Buddha is both: 
Sakya and sramana. 

The clash between young Ambasta and the Buddha has been 
redactionally enlarged and decorated by surrounding it with a 
framework story. This framework story is word by word identical — 
except few omissions — with the Brahmayuhsitra which is handed down 
in three recensions, viz. in the Pali Majjhimanikaya, in the Chinese 
Madhyamagama and as a Chinese single text.® From the form-critical 
standpoint, this Brahmayuhsitra is not a disputation, but a 
conversion story. 

The Brahmayuhsitra narrates the story of the conversion of the 
aged Brahmin Brahmayuh who sends his pupil Uttara to inspect the 32 
laksanas which the Buddha is said to possess. The laksanas are the 
characteristic marks of a “great man” (maha@purusa) who will 
inevitably become either an universal king (cakravartin) or a Buddha. 
The pupil discovers all of these marks (although two of them, viz. the 
long tongue and the hidden penis, require a special effort by the Buddha 
to make them visible to his visitor) and the pupil returns to his teacher 
with the message that Gautama is indeed equipped with all of the 32 
laksanas and that he must therefore be a Buddha. Gratified, the teacher 
then personally pays a visit to the Buddha and converts to Buddhism. 

This conversion story clearly has a quite different socio-religious 
background than the polemics between Karsnayanas and Sakyas. It 
originates in the cult around the Buddha and reflects the naive, but 
nevertheless widespread belief in the supernatural nature of the 


8 For references see the ‘stratification’, stratum no. 2. 
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founder. Its tendencies can be characterized as buddhapija, or 
glorification if not deification of the Buddha. 

The final part of the Brahmayuhsitra has been preserved at the 
end of the Chinese DA version of the Ambastasiitra (88a27—b7) 
although it does not fit at all into the context of the Ambastasiitra. 
At the end of the DA version we read that Ambasta’s guru 
Puskarasara, after his conversion to Buddhism, hosted the Buddha 
and his monks for seven days. Shortly after this invitation, when the 
Buddha had just continued his wandering, Puskarasara died. The 
monks are musing in what kind of existence (gat?) Puskarasara might 
have been reborn because of all the punya gained by his recently 
having hosted the Buddha for a week. Being questioned by them the 
Buddha explains that Puskarasara will attain nirvana without being 
reborn again in this world. This paragraph does not have any 
equivalent in the other versions of the Ambastasiitra. 

But it does occur at the end of the Brahmayuhsiitra (MN IT 146, 
8-20 4 MA 689c22-690a5 4 TI I 886a15-20) where it has its proper 

place. For Brahmayuh, the teacher of the Brahmayuhsitra, is 
described as being already very old, 120 years, at the time of his 
conversion. So his death does not come as a surprise at the end of the 
Brahmayuhstitra. The Chinese DA however has inadvertently 
transferred the narration of the soon death of the converted Brahmin 
onto Puskarasara, the guru of the Ambastasiitra. It has done so in 
disregard of the fact that Puskarasaira is described as a robust 
gentleman who even punishes his pupil with a kick when hearing how 
he has disgraced himself in the discussion with the Buddha. 

Originally the Brahmayuhsitra is a text of so called “middle 
length”, handed down accordingly in the Pali “Majjhima” Nikaya as 
well as in the Chinese “Madhyama” Agama. So, in the case of the 
Ambastasiitra, we luckily are able to cast a glance into the workshop of 
the composers of one of the “long” Siitras. We can observe how, by just 
altering the names of persons and places, a text of “middle” length was 
used as a framework story for another, originally independant, literary 
form, viz. the polemics between Ambasta and the Buddha. Thus, quite 
artificially, a “long” Siitra was created. . 

Once being a “long” text, the thus composed Ambastasiitra was an 
unsuspicious receptable for further interpolations. Form-critically, one 
must discern the polemics between the sramanas and the Brahmins 
from the polemics between the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins. They arise 

-out of two different tendencies which, although related, should be 
clearly distinguished from each other. The polemics between Ksatriyas 
and Brahmins (stratum no. 3) reflect the historical struggle between 
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these two classes of society. The Ksatriyas, in oldest times unrivaled at 
the top of the Vedic society, were later on, at the end of the time of the 
Brahmana scriptures and still at the rise of Buddhism, confronted with 
the claim of the Brahmins of being the best of the four classes (varna). 
The polemics of the Kgatriyas against the Brahmins which are 
contained in the Ambastasiitra (and for which there are many other 
examples in the Buddhist canons) reflect this struggle for highest social 
prestige. In the Ambastasttra these Ksatriya-Brahmin polemics have 
been triggered off by the fact that the Buddha was both: sramana and 
Ksatriya. 

So, in addition to the initial polemics between sramanas and 
Brahmins we find in the Ambastasiitra a couple of paragraphs which 
deal with the superiority of the Ksatriyas above the Brahmins. The 
following polemical arguments are put into the Buddha’s mouth: 

— The son of a Ksatriya father and a Brahmin mother is accepted 
with full rights by the Brahmins, but not the son of a Brahmin father 
and a Ksatriya mother by the Ksatriyas. 

-~- A cast out Ksatriya is received by the Brahmins, but not a cast out 
Brahmin by the Ksatriyas.° 

— King Prasenajit, a Ksatriya, does not give Ambasta’s teacher 
Puskarasara the honour of his sight (darsana), but rather converses 
with him covered by a. screen. 

— If a Sidra apes king Prasenajit, he does not become king by this 
mimicry, and just as little the Brahmins become rsis just by reciting the 
rsis’ Mantras &c. 

The end of the first part of the Siitra is marked by a polemic stanza, 
a gatha, a further literary genre. The same stanza occurs at several 
places in the canon.!° It suits the present context quite well as it praises 
not only the Ksatriyas but also the sramanas, describing the éramanas 
as being endowed with knowledge and right conduct (vidyacaranasam- 
panna) and being therefore superior to all men and gods. 

The disputation between the Buddha and AmbAsta is described by 
all of our versions of the Ambastasiitra as being quite passionate. Even 
the Buddha — who is not at all easy on his opponent — is said to go as 
far as calling Ambasta “uncultivated” (p. avusitavat) or “naughty”. 
This hot-headed disputation is temporarily interrupted by a pious 
sermon, the well-known Tathagata sermon, delivered by the 


® DN 198,12 reads “a Brahmin by the Brahmins”, a corruption which must 
be corrected in the light of the Chinese (83b16-17) and Tibetan (KV 195b3) 
traditions. 


'0 See e.g. MEISIG, SVS, pp. 166f.; SN I, p. 153; II, p. 284. 
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Buddha — another different genre (stratum no. 4). The Tathagata- 
sermon belongs to a textual layer for which I have suggested the 
designation ‘canonical commentary literature’.'1 I have had ample 
opportunity before to deal with this Tathagata-sermon. Also in the case 
of the Sramanyaphalasitra, the Sonatandyasitra and the Kaivarta- 
siitra there are good reasons to assume that it is but a late 
interpolation. !” 

It is worth mentioning that there is not the slightest trace of the 
Tathagata-sermon in the Brahmayuhsitra. This absence of the 
otherwise so popular sermon means that the interpolation of the 
Tathagata-sermon into the Ambastasiitra must have taken place only 
after the fusion of the Brahmayuh framework with the Ambasta 
polemics. We are therefore justified to regard the interpolation of the 
Tathagata-sermon into the Ambastasiitra not as a mere hypothesis but 
as an established fact. 


11 This canonical commentary literature is the product of a first collection 
and systematization of the many different, nay contradicting doctrines of 
precanonical Buddhism. This widespread layer is often characterized by the 
tendency to smooth out contradictions by explaining one term by another, 
similar one, so that in the end two terms are explained by each other without 
providing real new knowledge or information, if, for example, samadhi is 
explained by dhyana; cf. MEISIG, K., Meditation (dhyana) in der dltesten 
buddhistischen Lehre, in: LUDWIG HAGEMANN/ERNST PULSFORT (Hg.) “Ihr 
alle aber seid Briider”, Festschrift fiir A. TH. KHOURY zum 60. Geburtstag 
[Wiirzburger Forschungen zur Missions- und Religionswissenschaft, Religions- 
wissenschaftliche Studien 14]. Wiirzburg — Altenberge 1990, pp. 541-554, esp. 
p. 551; MEIsIG, K., Sheng Tao King Die chinesische Fassung des Mahacatta- 
risaka Sutta, in: Hinduismus und Buddhismus — Festschrift fiir Ulrich Schnei- 
der, hrsgg. v. HARRY FALK. Freiburg 1987. pp. 220-248, esp. p. 234; MEISIG, 
K., Das Sramanyaphala-Sitra. Synoptische Ubersetzung und Glossar der chi- 
nesischen Fassungen verglichen mit dem Sanskrit und Pali [Freiburger Beitrage 
zur Indologie 19]. Wiesbaden 1987, p. 234. 

'2 Neither does the Tathagata-sermon fit into the present context very well. 
Here, in the Amb4stasttra, it is meant to explain the terms “knowledge” 
(vidya) and right conduct (carana) which have been introduced in the above- 
mentioned stanza. These terms appear again at the very beginning of the 
sermon where vidydcaranasampanna is one of the designations of the Tatha- 
gata. But unfortunately both of these terms do not occur again at any place at 
all in this lengthy Tathagata-sermon. Instead, many other ways to salvation 
are described which are traditionally subsumed to sila, “ethics”, samadhi, 
“meditative practices”, and patina, “supernatural abilities”. See also MEISIG, 
K., Das Sramanyaphala-Sitra, pp. 35-37; MEISIG, K., Sonadanda-Sutta and 
-Chung Téh King, in: The 9th Conference of the International Association of, 
_ Buddhist Studies. Abstracts of the Papers. July 26-28, 1989. Institute for 

Sino-Indian Buddhist Studies, Taipei, Republic of China, pp. 99f. 
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If we thus evaluate some of the predominant features of the 
Ambastasitra by literary criticism as well as from the form-historical 
standpoint this text turns out to be a conglomeration of most 
heterogeneous genres and literary units. We find such different 
categories as the disputation, the diatribe, the aetiological 
legend, the conversion story, the polemical argument 
(between Brahmins and sramanas and also between Brahmins and 
Ksatriyas), the stanza and the sermon, moreover the memorial 
pattern for a sermon!®, the simile (DN I 110,8-13 4 KV 
212a7-b1 # DA 88a19-21) and the triratna formula (DN I 110,23-27 
# KV 212b3-4 # DA 88a24-25) at the end of the Sitra — to mention 
only the more important ones. It is highly improbable that the 
Ambastasiitra was the same long creation as it is today from the very 
outset. Rather it was composed by putting together originally 
independent literary pieces. 


Stratification of the Ambastasitra 


Stratum no. 1: Rejection of Brahmin polemics against the Sakyas. 

DN I 89,37-90,2 # Tib 192a8-b1 4 DA 82b18-19. DN I 90,3-7 # Tib 192b1 
# DA 82b19-22. DN I 90,8-17 # KV 192b3-5 # DA 82b22-25. DN I 90,20 
# Tib 192b5 # DA 82b25. DN I 90,23 # Tib 192b6-7 # DA 82b26-28. DN 
1 91,10-19 # Tib 192b8-193a2 # DA 82b29-82c2. DN I 91,25-28 # Tib 
193a2-3 4 DA 82c3-6. DN I 91,29-92,4 ¥ Tib 193a3-4 # DA 82c6-10. DN 
I 926-14 # Tib 193a4-8 # DA 82c10-14. DN I 92,14-93,16 4 Tib 
193b5-194a8 4 DA 82c22-83a13. DN I 95,27-33 # Tib 194b6-7 # DA 
83a26-29. DN I 96,2-31?2 4 Tib 194b7-195a2 # DA 83b1-5. DN I 99,6-16 [Cf. 
Siitra von den vier Standen, pp. 166f.] 4 Tib 195b5-8 # DA 83b21 [4 DA 
39a12]. 

Stratum no. 2: Brahmayuhsitra = framework story of the AmbAstasiitra: 
The inspection of the Buddha’s laksanas (buddhapija). = Passages # the 
Brahmayusutta, MN IT 133,10-146,20 (= No. 91) # Fan*-mo?-king!, MA 
685a-690a5 # Fan*-mo?-yii?-king', *Brahmayuhsitra, T, Bd. I, 
883b10-886a20. 

Stratum no. 3: Ksatriya polemics against the Brahmins. 

DN I 97,4-98,9 # Tib 195a5-b1 4 DA 83b5-15. Stock formula. DN I 98,9-33 
# Tib 195b1-4 # DA 83b15-21. DN I 98,34-99,5 #4 Tib 195b4-5 # DA 
83b20-21. DN I 103,21-28 # Tib 209a4-6 # DA 87b12-17. DN I 103,29-104,7 
# Tib 209a6-b1 # DA 87b5-11. DN I 104,8-17 ¥ Tib 209b1-2 # DA 
87b11-12. DN I 104,18-105,16. Tib 208b5-209a4. DA 87a14-29. 

Stratum no. 4: Tathagata-sermon: canonical commentary literature. 

DN I 100,520. The full wording is given DN I 62,24-85,5 4 Tib 196a5-207b8 
# DA 93c3-96c16. 


'3 Containing dana, sila, svarga, the evil of kama and the Four Noble Truths, 
DN I 109,36-110,8 # KV 212a3-7 # DA 88a14-19. 
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Stratum no. 5: Interpolations in the Pali Dighanikiya Ambatthasutta 
(DN). 

DN 1 89,9-10 # MN IT 134,28-29. DN 1 89,18-36 # Vin I 248, 2ff. DN1I91,4 9 
# 91,19-24 # 92,4-5. DN I 96,2-31? 97,1-3. 104,2-5. 105,17-20. 106,17-20. 
110,12-13. 110,19-23. 110,27-34. 

Stratum no. 6: Interpolations in the Chinese Dirghadgama (DA) O! mo? 
chou‘ king! DA 82a11-15 # Sonadandasutta DN I 113,25-114,29 # DA 94a22. 
DA 82a26-b4. 82c22-83a13 partly. 83b5. 87a29-b1. 87c7--9. 88a2-4. 88a13-14. 
DA 88a25-b7 # MN ITI 145,29-146,20. 

Stratum no. 7: Interpolations in the Tibetan versions. 

Tib 191b2. 191b2—7 anticipation of 192a1-3. 192a6f. 192a7-8. 195a2-4. 
195b8 -196a4 partly. 208b8-209a1, cf. SBV I, p. 235,9-10. Tib 209b3-5 # MN 
TI 143,7-16. Tib 210b5-211b2 partly because of Bhaisajyavastu 79b5. Tib 
212a2-3. 212b4-5. 


Abbreviations 


According to: BECHERT, HEINZ (ed.), Abktirzungsverzeichnis zur buddhisti- 
schen Literatur in Indien und Siidostasien (SWTF: Beiheft 3), Gottingen 
1990. 

Moreover: 

BV: Bhaisajyavastu. 

KV: Ksudrakavastu. 

Mersic, SVS: MEIsIG, KONRAD, Das Siitra von den vier Standen. Das 
Aggafifia-Sutta im Licht seiner chinesischen Parallelen. [Freiburger 
Beitrige zur Indologie, Bd. 20]. Wiesbaden 1988. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING IN INDIA AND ITS 
EFFECT UPON THE PALI CANON 


By Kenneth R. Norman, Cambridge 


1. The writing of single and double consonants 


1.1. As is well known, the earliest form of the Brahmi script found in 
India, that of the Asokan inscriptions, does not mark double 
consonants. There are, in the Pali canon,! a number of textual 
variations showing forms with single or double consonants, which are 
most easily explained as having been written at some time in such a 
script. When, in a later form of the Brahmi script, the facility of writing 
double consonants was adopted, in places where the metre was of no 
help in determining the length of a vowel, e.g. in prose or in metrically 
doubtful positions, a scribe had to decide whether the single consonant 
in the exemplar, which he was copying, stood for a single or a double 
consonant. In most cases the context would make this clear, but in 
passages where both forms could be considered to yield some sort of 
sense, it was a matter of personal preference which he chose to write or 
how he chose to interpret. The tradition sometimes remained 
ambivalent, with both possibilities being handed down to us. 

1.2. The writing of single consonants after vowels in metrically doubtful 
positions would explain how such doublets as wppacca and upecca” 
could arise.*? Here we can postulate the existence of an earlier form 
with single consonants, i.e. *uwpaca, which could be palatalised to 
*wpeca. When the possibility of writing double consonants arose, the 
tradition interpreted *wpaca as uppacca (< Sanskrit utpatya) and 
*wpeca as wpecca (< Sanskrit wpetya). 

1.3. In a prose passage in the Niddesa‘ we find a long list of adjectives 
describing ascetic practices, e.g. hatthivattika “following the practice of 


! The abbreviations of titles of texts are those adopted by the Critical Pali 
Dictionary. Other abbreviations: AMg = Ardha-Magadhi; BHS = Buddhist 
' Hybrid Sanskrit; GDhp = Gandhari Dharmapada. 

2 Showing the palatalisation of -a- > -e- before -c-. See K. R. NORMAN, 
Middle Indo-Aryan Studies XIII: the palatalisation of vowels in Middle Indo- 
' Aryan, JOIB XXV (1975/76), pp. 328-42. 

’ 3 See K.R. NORMAN, Elders’ Verses (= EV) IT, p. 109 (on Thi 248). 
* Nidd I 89,17-29. 
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elephants”. There are variant readings for each epithet, with a single -t-, 
e.g. hatthivatika “taking the elephant vow”. In Sanskrit we find -vratika 
in such contexts,°® but since the difference in meaning between vratika 
and vrttika is very small, a scribe faced with a writing system where 
single -t- was written for both vatika and vattika might have difficulty 
in deciding which was the correct spelling. 

1.4. Where the word vivattachadda with double dental -tt-, or 
vivattachadda with double retroflex -ft-, occurs in Tristubh, Jagati, and 
Aupacchandasaka Padas in Pali, the metre guarantees that the second 
syllable is long, which confirms the spelling with the double consonant. 
In Sloka Padas, in non-metrically determined places, we find that the 
word has the spelling vivatacchadda with single retroflex -t-. These 
alternatives could remain because both vivatta (< Sanskrit vivrtta) and 
vivata (< Sanskrit vivrta) seemed to make sense in the context.® 

1.5. Sometimes we find a variation for a word actually appearing in the 
scribal tradition, e.g. at Th 32,’ where the Pali Text Society edition 
reads nimmissam, with a variant reading nimissam. The first syllable, 
being the first syllable of the Pada, is in a metrically doubtful position. 
In Pali niminati “exchange” and nimminati “construct” are sometimes 
confused, possibly for metrical reasons. The same confusion is found in 
BHS,® e.g. at Mvu II 176,12 where JONES emends® nimmin- to 
nimin-, because Ja IIT 63,9,10 has nimini and nimineyya. At Th 32 it 
seems preferable to read nimissam, since “exchange” gives better sense 
in the context. The word was presumably written as *nimisam in an 
earlier version, and since the first syllable is in the uncertain anceps 
position, either nim- or nimm- was possible as an interpretation. 

1.6. At Sn 763 we find: santike na vijananti maga dhammass’ akovida ti; 
“(Although it is) in their presence, those not proficient in the doctrine 
do not understand it, like animals”. This is explained (Pj II 510,5-10): 
yam attano sartre tacapaticakamattam paricchinditva anantaram eva 
adhigantabbato attano khandhanam va nirodhamattato santike nibbanam, 
tam evam santike santam pi na vijananti magabhiita jan&d maggamagga- 
dhammassa sabbadhammassa va akovidi. The explanation given by the 
commentary is interesting in that it seems to be taking maga both as a 


> Cf. Skt. govratika, bidalavratika, cindravratika. 

® The Jain equivalent viyattachauma, in prose, confirms double -tt-. See 
K. R. NORMAN, The influence of the Pali commentators and grammarians upon 
the Theravadin tradition, Buddhist Studies (Bukkyd Kenkyiti) XV, pp. 109-23 
(p. 110). 

7 See NorMAN, EV I, p. 128 (on Th 32). 

8 See F. EDGERTON, BHS Dictionary, s. vv. niminati and nirminoti. 

® J.J. JONES, The Mahavastu, Vol. IIT, London 1952, p. 170, note 3. 
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separate word and also as the equivalent of magga in a compound with 
dhammassa. The latter interpretation depends upon the -g-/-gg- 
alternation which is only possible in the initial (anceps) position in the 
Pada, and is most likely due to a misinterpretation of -g- written at a 
time when double consonants and long -@- were not written. The second 
explanation was probably helped by the fact that the commentary was 
uncertain about the metaphorical usage of maga. It can, however, be 
paralleled in AMg, where we find the same idea of ignorant animals, cf. 
miya ayanamia, Uttarajjhayanasutta 8.7. 


2. The shortening of long vowels 


2.1. In the Pali canon we sometimes find forms where an original long 
vowel has been shortened. !° The reasons for this are not always obvious, 
but some occurrences can probably be explained by stress, accent, or 
the workings of analogy. Since the failure to mark long vowels is a 
characteristic of the North-Western Kharosthi script, it has sometimes 
been suggested that such forms have been borrowed into Pali via that 
script. When in my survey of Pali literature I deait with the title of the 
Mahasamayasutta of the Dighanikaya, I considered the relationship 
between the Pali form of the title and the Sanskrit title 
Mahasamajasitra. I noted that samaya and sama@ja might simply 
represent a variation of vocabulary.!! It seemed to me that the 
suggestion that Pali samaya is to be derived from Sanskrit sama@ja was 
unlikely, since it appeared that it could only have been transmitted 
through a written North-Western Prakrit form, !* and I thought it more 
likely that the Sanskrit version was an incorrect back-formation from 
Prakrit. A reviewer,'!? however, pointed out that my suggestion of a 
change of vocabulary was improbable, and he concluded that it 
followed that samaya in the Dighanikaya must indeed “rest on a 
Kharosthi written form of samaja”’. 

2.2. I accept the inadequacy of the evidence for the existence of samaya 
in the desired meaning in Sanskrit, but I am still reluctant to accept 
that this particular word in Pali, and others which show shortening of 
vowels, must be supposed to depend upon a written form in the 
Kharosthi script. This would require a belief that the tradition of the 


10 See W. GEIGER, Pali Literatur und Sprache, Strassburg 1916, § 23. 
1 KK. R. NORMAN, Pali Literature, Wiesbaden 1983, p. 39. 

. 2 NorMAN, ibid., p. 39 note 52. We find samaja with the spelling samaya in 
the Shahbazgarht version of the Agokan inscriptions. See E. HULTZSCH, - ll 
*- tions of Asoka, Oxford 1925, Index s.v. samaya. 

13 J: C. WRIGHT, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, ver 


48 (1985), p. 164. 
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Theravadin texts was taken from the Magadha area where it 
presumably originated, to the North-West, where it was written down 
in Kharosthi. From there it was taken to Ceylon. This seems to make 
little sense, in the light of our knowledge about the way in which the 
Theravadin tradition reached that country. 


3. The pronunciation of long vowels 


3.1. One problem which requires solution is the question whether the 
original metrical length is kept in pronunciation, if a script does not 
mark long vowels. GEIGER pointed out'* that although long vowels 
occur only exceptionally in the Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon, the 
shortening of the vowels is merely graphic. This is proved by the fact 
that there is a difference of development in Sinhalese between 
historically long and short vowels, despite the fact that they were all 
written as short in the early Brahmi script. 

3.2. The problem about the length of vowels is complicated by the fact 
that we cannot be certain whether a vowel is genuinely long or short 
unless it appears in a metrical text in a position where the metre 
guarantees the length. Unfortunately, even in these circumstances, we 
can never exclude the possibility that the lengthening or shortening is 
for metrical reasons, and in the Pali canon it is possible to point to 
examples of a historically short vowel being written as short in a 
position where a long vowel is required by the metre, !® as well as to 
many examples where a vowel which is short historically is actually 
written as long metri causa. '® 

3.3. It has been pointed out!” that, in a verse which occurs in Pali in 
both the Dighanikaya and the Samyuttanikaya,!® the word samaya 
occurs in a position where the metre requires the second -a- to be 
lengthened to -d-, but the manuscript tradition has preserved a short 
-a-. Even if the metre does require a long vowel, it must be emphasised 
this does not prove conclusively that the word had a genuine long 
vowel. It is possible that the earliest version of this verse had -samaya, 


'* W. GEIGER, A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language, Colombo 1938, § 8 (p. 

14). 
'5 See NORMAN, EV I, § 47 and EV II, § 70. 

16 See NORMAN, EV I, § 46 and EV II, § 69. 

'7 QO. VON HINUBER, Pali samaya and Sanskrit samaja, I1J 29 (1986), pp. 
201-2. 

'8 DIT 254,7* = S126,24*. It is in the proto-Svagata metre. See H. SMITH, 
Saddaniti § 8.7.2,15 (p. 1169). The compound mahdsamaya occurs in the same 
two texts (D IT 254,6* = S I 26,23*) and also in Sanskrit, but in a Sloka Pada 
in a position where the metre is not decisive. 
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which was pronounced and then subsequently written in some non-Pali 
tradition as *-samaya for metrical reasons. 

3.4. The Kharosthi script is not the only Indian script in which long 
vowels were not written. The same is true, as a general rule, of the early 
Sinhalese Brahmi script. The belief that -samaya stands for *-samaya 
(< Sanskrit sama&ja) has led to the suggestion that the form could be 
due to the fact that it was written in that script. Clearly, this suggestion 
is theoretically possible. The Sinhalese Prakrit, however, did not turn 
-j- into -y-, and if we accept this suggestion we should have to assume 
that that particular change occurred in a dialect other than Sinhalese 
Prakrit. We should, therefore, have to imagine that the word samaja 
was changed to *samaya in Northern India, probably in Magadha, since 
we find samaya in Ardha-Magadht, and was then taken to Ceylon in that 
form. There it was written down as samaya, because the Sinhalese 
Brahmi script did not write long vowels, and in the particular context 
we are examining it continued to be transmitted as samaya, even 
though the metre demanded samaya. 

3.5. I find this development in two stages hard to accept, and (if the 
derivation really is from sam@ja, about which I still have doubts), I 
would rather suggest that this miswriting occurred in the same region 
where the change of -j- > -y- took place, i.e. in North India. It is 
noteworthy that the change of sama@ja to samaya, if we accept that this 
was the direction of the development, is one which pre-supposes a 
written tradition. This is the reason why the Kharosthi and Sinhalese 
Brahmi theories have been suggested, since they are the only Indian 
scripts known to us which consistently fail to mark long vowels. It 
seems to me, however, that there is an alternative solution to this 
problem, namely the possibility that there was a script in use in the 
Magadha area in pre-Asokan times, which also failed to mark long 
vowels. In the Brahmi script of the Asokan inscriptions we find that the 
writing of long vowels, especially -7- and -i-, is sporadic or inconsistent 
in some areas, and it is possible that in pre-Asokan times the earlier 
form of the Brahm! script was like Kharosthi and did not write long 
vowels at all. The way in which long vowels are marked in the Brahmi 
script, by adding an extra stroke to the short vowel or short diphthong 
aksara, also suggests that the writing of long vowels was a later addition 
to the system. 


4. The writing of long and short vowels 


-.4.1, There is some evidence to support the view that in the early form 
_ of the Brahmi script long vowels were not written. For example, when 
we try to interpret the readings kamaradu and kamaramu in the 
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Gandhari Dharmapada (GDhp 63), we are unable, because of the nature 
of the Kharosthi script, to decide whether the first part of these 
compounds stands for kama- or kamma-. If we look for parallel or 
near-parallel passages in Pali we find that both kamarata and 
kammarata occur.!® The occurrence of the two forms would seem to be 
a clear indication that at one time the Theravadin tradition was 
transmitted through a script which did not write either double 
consonants or long vowels. Consequently the first part of the compound 
was written as *kama-, which could be variously interpreted. 

4.2. There is a Pada in the Pali canon where the PTS edition reads 
sotatto sostno and the Burmese edition reads sotatto sosinno.”° That is to 
say there is an alternation between -stno and -sinno, between a short 
vowel with double consonant and a long vowel with single consonant, 
preserving the length of the syllable. We may assume that the original 
reading was *sina, written in a script where double consonants and long 
vowels were not written. The commentarial tradition includes the word 
himodakena, which gives the possibility of interpreting *sina as both 
“wet” (sinna) and “cold” (sina). 


5. The writing of anusvara 


5.1. It is possible that the so-called ablatives in -am in Middle 
Indo-Aryan may provide additional evidence about early writing 
systems. It has been pointed out?! that they may be due to a 
transmission through manuscripts which, like the script of the 
Gandhari Dharmapada, did not mark vowel length or nasalisation or, 
like the Brahmi script of the Asokan inscriptions, did not do so 
consistently, so that from the point of view of the written form an 
accusative and an ablative of a short -a stem noun would be identical. 
It would have been expected that, when a text written in such a manner 
was rendered into a full orthography, whether at the time of translation 
into Pali or subsequently, this would for the most part be done 
correctly, since the scribe’s knowledge of the language would enable him 
to interpret from the context. Equally, however, it is to be expected 
that from time to time, either because his attention was wandering, or 
because the passage was genuinely difficult or ambiguous, the scribe 


19 kamarata at A IV 438,19 and kammarata at It 71,16. 

0 We find a Pada occurring at Ja I 390,31* where Ke reads: sotatto sosito, 
and Be reads sotatto sosinno c’ eva. The same Pada occurs at M I 79,29-30. There 
the Pada reads: so tatto so stno (Ee Ce so; Se sosino; Be sosinno c’ eva). 

*! JOHN BROUGH, The Gandhari Dharmapada, London 1962, p. 79. 
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would misinterpret his exemplar, and write -am where he should have 
written -@.7” 


6. The development of writing 


6.1. It is accepted by many scholars that the Brahmi script was adapted 
from a Semitic script, at some unknown date, but perhaps as early as 
the 9th century B.C., according to some,” although such an early date 
presents problems, since little is known about the relationship between 
India and the Near East at that time. According to this view, as the use 
of the Brahmi script spread further to the East across India, the script 
which we call Kharosthi was also adapted from Aramaic at a later date. 
Other scholars, relying on the Greek historians, accept that writing, 
presumably the Kharosthi script, was in use in North-West India at the 
time of Alexander, but follow Megasthenes in believing that writing was 
not used in Magadha in his time. They assume that Brahmi was the 
invention of Candragupta’s administration, and was devised as a 
counterpart to Kharosthi.*4 Against this late date of the invention of 
writing in India we have to put the suggestion that the Padapatha was 
written down from its beginning,”° which can hardly be later than the 
sixth century B.C.,”° and was probably rather earlier. 

6.2. From the point of view of this paper it does not matter whether 
Kharosthi is older than Brahmi. My own view is that. it is difficult to 
accept that Brahmi was devised as a single complete writing system at 
one and the same time during the reign of Candragupta. The 
appearance of the ASokan Brahmi script suggests to me that it evolved 
in a haphazard way, with some of its aksaras being borrowed from some 
other source. Other aksaras were, I think, invented, presumably by the 
scribes or grammarians, to serve particular needs. 

6.3. If the entire Brahmi script was the product of the grammarians’ 
theorising about language,”’ then we might have expected that there 
would have been a greater similarity in the appearance of the characters 
for sounds of the same class, or a consistent method of marking 
differences between classes. The tha aksara seems to be a ta aksara 
joined to its mirror image; the aspirate cha appears to be two ca aksaras 


22 BROUGH, GDhp, pp. 266-67 (on verse 292). 

23 See L. D. BARNETT, Antiquities of India, London 1913, p. 225. 

24 See G. FUSSMAN, Annuaire du Collége de France, 1988-89, p. 513. 
25 See J. BRONKHORST, Some observations on the Padapatha of the Rgveda, 

IJ 24 (1982), pp. 181-89 (p. 184). 

26 .See J. BRONKHORST, ibid., p. 188. 

27 Tt is, however, arguable that the grammatical analysis of Sanskrit pho- 
nemes, far from producing a writing system, was only possible if a writing 


q system already existed. 
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joined back to back; the pha aksara is clearly based on pa with a curly 
tail addition. Other aspirate consonant aksaras, however, are not made 
in the same way. The fact that some aspirate aksaras seem to be derived 
from their non-aspirate partner suggests to me that the source script did 
not have, or the language using that script did not differentiate 
between, aspirate and non-aspirate, and the ‘derived’ forms were 
invented because there was a need for them, either immediately upon 
the adoption of the script or at some later date. 

6.4. If tha is distinguished from tha by the fact that the former has a dot 
in the middle of the circle which constitutes the latter, then other dental 
aksaras might be expected to be differentiated from retroflex aksaras in 
a comparable way. The way in which the tha and tha aksaras are 
distinguished suggests to me that one was derived from the other when 
the need came to differentiate them. At an earlier stage, the same 
aksara, i.e. tha, was probably used to denote both sounds, which were 
differentiated dialectally, so that we might have had the aorist endings 
-ittha and -ittha or the various MIA forms of the root stha — thana and 
thina, thita and thita — represented by the same aksara. Similarly, the 
aksara for na seems to be a secondary form of na, which suggests that 
the na aksara was earlier used for both na and na. 

6.5. It seems to me even less likely that Brahmi was invented at the 
time of Asoka for the specific purpose of writing his inscriptions.”® The 
variations in the form of a number of aksaras in the Asokan inscriptions 
persuade me that the script had already been in existence for some time 
to allow time for such variations to have come into existence. If a 
brand-new script had been invented at the time of ASoka and circulated 
through his secretariat to all scribes at all sites, such departures from 
the circulated norm are unlikely to have arisen so quickly. I would 
assume that Brahmi was in the form in which we know it not later than 
the end of the fourth century B.C. 

6.6. The Kharosthi script does not write long vowels, with a few possible 
exceptions, when used for Prakrit, but the facility was invented for 
writing them, and they are found in Sanskrit words in the Niya 
Documents.” Here a curving line was added underneath, sloping to the 
right, which turned short -a-, -i- and -u- into long -d-, -t- and -a-, and 
-e- > -at-. Doubtless a comparable line would have changed -o- > -au-, 
although no word with this character occurs in the Niya Documents. 


78 Those who claim that Brahmi was invented to denote Prakrit, and not 
Sanskrit, must explain how the retroflex sa evolved, and why it is found in the 
Asokan inscriptions. 

9 See No. 511 in Kharosthi Inscriptions (ed. A. M. BOYER et al.), Oxford 
1929, pp. 185-87. 
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The resemblance to the way in which long vowels are written in the 
Brahmi script is very obvious. 


7. The Sinhalese Brahmi script 


7.1. The Sinhalese Brahmi script, as already noted, does not usually 
write long vowels when it is used for Sinhalese Prakrit, and there is 
evidence that that form of Brahmi is an early version of the script, 
perhaps dating from the time when the use of the extra stroke for 
indicating long vowels had not yet been devised. It seems not to be 
derived directly from the Asokan Brahmi script, and was probably 
developed from a version of Brahmi which was not identical with, and 
possibly earlier than, the ASokan variety. For example, the form of the 
initial 1-matra found in Sinhalese Prakrit inscriptions of the 2nd century 
B.C. is without Mauryan counterpart,*® and was replaced by the 
Mauryan form at some date after the introduction of Buddhism to 
Ceylon. The earlier form of the script was probably introduced into 
Ceylon at some date before the time of Asoka, perhaps when the 
Indo-Aryans arrived. 

7.2. This view of the early introduction of the Brahmi script into Ceylon 
would be supported by the recently announced radiocarbon dating of 
early Brahm? script in Sri Lanka,*! which has produced possible dates 
of 600—500 B.C. for the layer in which sherds inscribed with what appear 
to be Brahmi aksaras have been found at Anuradhapura. Since, 
however, the inscribed sherds are few in number, and intrusion from 
other layers cannot be entirely ruled out, it would probably be unwise 
to accept these dates as definitive until either more examples have been 
found, or an alternative method of dating, e.g. thermo-luminescence, 
confirms the results. Further systematic enquiry is clearly required. 
7.8. The changes which appear in the form of the Sinhalese Brahmi 
script from the 1st century B.C. onwards® suggest that it was 
influenced about that time by something more closely resembling the 
Agokan type of Brahmi. It is certain that there must have been a 


30 For the Asokan variety of i- see C. S. UPASAK, The history and palaeogra- 
phy of Mauryan Brahmi script, Nalanda 1960, pp. 204-5. The Sinhalese variety 
consists of a vertical stroke with a dot on either side (see K. R. NORMAN, The 
role of Pali in early Sinhalese Buddhism, in: Buddhism in Ceylon and Studies 
on Religious Syncretism in Buddhist Countries (ed. H. BECHERT], Gottingen 
1978, pp. 28-47 [p. 31)). 

- 31 §.U. DERANIYAGALA, Radiocarbon dating of early Brahmi script in Sri 
Lanka, Ancient Ceylon 11 (1990), pp. 149-68; The proto- and early historic 
radiocarbon chronology of Sri Lanka, Ancient Ceylon 12 (1990), pp. 251-92. 
32 fg. the change in the form of the i-matra, and the replacement of jh by 
“ j, and of 8 by's. See NORMAN, op. cit. (in note 30), p. 31. 
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distinction between the script used for Sinhalese Prakrit, which did not 
write long vowels, and the script used for Pali texts, which clearly did, 
at least by the 5th century A.D., as we can tell from Buddhaghosa’s 
comments about pronunciation, which would have been unintelligible 
if the script he was using could not write long vowels. *? 

7.4. This distinction between the two versions of the Brahmi script 
probably arose at some time after the introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon. It would seem likely that when the Buddhist missionaries 
arrived in Ceylon they found in use there an earlier version of the 
Brahmi script, which did not write long vowels and which was perhaps 
a development of the earlier form of the mainland Brahmi script whose 
existence I have postulated. After the arrival of the missionaries a later 
version of the script, which did have long vowel signs, was introduced 
into Ceylon, and this was used for writing Pali texts. It was when the 
canon was being written down in this later form of the script that there 
arose the problems of interpretation which I have already mentioned as 
being due to the deficiencies of the earlier mainland Brahmi, and 
doublets such as kama- and kamma- came into existence. 


8. The adoption of writing for religious purposes 

8.1. It might be thought that, since the adoption of writing for sacred 
texts in India is generally dated rather late, the phenomena I am 
talking about would in fact have been fixed before that time, and 
writing is unlikely to be the cause of the variants I have mentioned. It 
has, however, been pointed out that there is evidence for the writing 
down of Buddhist texts*™ at a time somewhat earlier than that given in 
the Pali chronicles,*° where it is stated that the canon was written down 
in Ceylon during the reign of Vattagamini Abhaya in the first century 
B.C. The possibility of an early date for the writing down of Buddhist 
texts is perhaps supported by the suggestion, mentioned above (§ 6.1), 
that the Padapatha was written down not later than the sixth century 
B.C. 

8.2. To return to the specific example of the title of the Dighanikaya 
suttanta. We could assume that in an early form of writing the title was 
given as *Mahasamaya. If the tradition transmitting the text used a 


33 See Sp 1399,16 foll. 

** BROUGH (GDhp, p. 218) refers to the appearance of va sayati at Ja IV 
494,2*, and compares it with so vayati at GDhp 144 and sa vrajati at Udana-v 
1.26. He maintains that the idea of movement is essential to the verse, which 
makes it certain that the verb vraj- is to be read in this passage. The alternation 
between sa va and va sa is more likely to be due to an error in writing rather 
than to a mistake in an oral tradition. 

35 See Dip XX 20-21. 
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dialect which reduced intervocalic consonants > -y-, and employed a 
script which did not write long -@-, this form of the name was 
ambiguous. When it was sanskritised, in the North Indian tradition it 
was interpreted (rightly or wrongly) as standing for Mahasamaja, 
possibly because the North Indian recensionists were in contact with 
Middle Indo-Aryan dialects which showed the change of intervocalic 
consonants > -y-, and were therefore well acquainted with it. It is 
possible that for metrical reasons the word was being pronounced as 
*samaya. It was accordingly back-formed (perhaps incorrectly) into 
Sanskrit as sama@ja. Faced with the word -samaya the Sinhalese monks, 
however, living far away from dialects which changed -j- into -y-, saw 
no reason to change the form of the word (which etymologically made 
some sort of sense*® in the contexts in which it occurred), and they 
therefore retained -samaya in the texts which they were transmitting. 


9. Conclusions 


9.1. I would therefore conclude by suggesting that the earliest form of 
the Brahmi script did not write long vowels or double consonants or 
anusvara. A form of this script was probably introduced into Ceylon at 
some time before the reign of Asoka. It was also used by the Buddhists 
in North India for writing down some, at least, of their texts at a time 
earlier than is generally accepted. Later on, the facility for writing long 
vowels and double consonants was invented, and it was this later form 
which after its introduction into Ceylon was used for writing down the 
Theravadin canon. During the course of this writing down, problems of 
interpretation arose because of the ambiguity of the script, so that 
scribes were forced to make decisions about the way in which certain 
forms should be interpreted. Similar problems must have occurred in 
North India when the early Buddhist texts were being rendered into 
Sanskrit, and it is not surprising that some of the solutions arrived at 
by the Northern recensionists differed from those adopted by their 
Southern co-religionists. 


36 There is no reason why the word samaya should not have existed in its 
own right in Pali with the meaning “meeting”. It is possible that it was chance 
alone which prevented it being adequately attested in this meaning in Sanskrit. 


ON GOTRABHU 


By Jikido Takasaki, Tokyo 


The following is a summary of my works published in Japanese 25 
years ago. I am going to publish it here in the thought that it is still 
worthy to be published even after publications of two remarkable 
papers of SEYFORT RUEGG and of VON HINUBER!, both of whom did 
not refer to my papers. My papers in Japanese are as follows: 

1. Gotrabht to Gotrabhiimi (Gotrabhiti and Gobtrabhiimi), Felicitation 
Volume dedicated to Prof. E. Kanakura on the occasion of his 70th 
Birthday, Kyoto: Heirakuji Shoten, 1966, pp. 313-336. 

2. Gotrabhtmi Oboegaki (A Note on Gotrabhiimi), Komazawa Daigaku 
Bukkyogakubu Kenkyukiyo (Memoirs of Faculty of Buddhism, 
Komazawa University), No. 25, 1967, pp. 1-27. 

My papers contain informations on materials given in the works of the 
so-called Northern tradition written in Sanskrit and Chinese 
translations equivalent to them, which have mostly escaped the 
attention of both professors. 

In my old papers I started the work with the question — as did 
other scholars who were interested in this term — where this Pali word 
of a unique form originated from. As this term gotrabhui used in the 
Canonical texts is explained in the Pali commentaries with analogy of 
family using another form gotta, equivalent to Skt. gotra, such as 
ariyagotta and putthujanagotta, it seemed clear to me that this term 
was borrowed from outside. Limited use of this term to certain 
portions of Canonical texts which are thought to be of later dates will 
support my assumption. In this point I stand for SEYFORT RUEGG 
who maintained the term as a sample of Sankritism in Pali. In the 
following I will pick up mostly Chinese materials referring to this term. 


! D. SEYFORT RUEGG, Pali gotta / gotra and the term gotrabhi in Pali in 
Sanskrit, Buddhist Studies in Honour of I. B. Horner. Dordrecht 1974, pp. 
199 210. OSCAR VON HINUBER, Gotrabhi: Die sprachliche Vorgeschichte eines 
philosophischen Terminus. ZDMG 128 (1978), pp. 326-332. The same subject 

’ was discussed by Prof. WIJESEKARA, O. H. DE A. WIJESEKARA, The Etymology 
of Pali gotrabhi, Studies in Pali and Buddhism, ed. by A. K. NARAIN, 34 (1979), 


2 pp. 38ff. 


* WZKS - Supplementband (1993) 251-259 
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Some of them show equivalence to Pali passages, others are available 
only in Chinese texts. In addition I will refer to similar concepts in 
Sanskrit materials. 


(1) Mention must be made first of all of the Chih t’o tao lun, the chinese 
translation of the Vimuttimagga (or Vimuktimarga) which is regarded 
as a kind of source material for Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga” and is 
clearly transmitted from Sri Lanka to China. There are two passages in 
this text referring to gotrabhifiana, of which parallel passages are found 
in the Visuddhimagga. Quite interesting is the Chinese translation of 
gotrabha into sing ch’u in this text, which literally means “nature 
removal” (nature for gotra and removal for bhi). This reminds us of VON 
HINUBER’s theory of *gotrahan.* Indeed this term is explained in the 
following way*: “To remove the dhammas of ordinary people is called 
‘nature removal’; what is not to be removed by dhammas of ordinary 
people is also called ‘nature removal’, (in this latter case) nature means 
nibbana.” Further it goes on to say: “Those who bear the seed of 
nibbana are called [of the] ‘nature removal’, as is said in the 
Abhidhamma: ‘to remove origination is called ‘nature removal’, to 
enter non-origination is called ‘nature removal’ (uppaddam abhi- 
bhuyyantiti gotrabhi, anuppadam pakhandatiti gotrabhi)’, and so on.” 
This quotation of the Abhidhamma comes from the Patisambhidamag- 
ga (1,66). So we came to know that this translator kept importance on 
the process of removal of the nature of ordinary beings than on 
becoming a member of the saints. The word -bhé@ is here understood in 
the sense of abhibhuyyati, ‘to be conquered’. 

A similar interpretation is given in another passage® where again an 
Abhidharma passage is quoted. Namely: “As is said in the 
Abhidhamma: ‘to remove origination in order to attain the way to enter 
the stream is called ‘nature removal’, to remove origination in order to 
attain the result of entering the stream is called ‘nature removal’. Thus 
in all cases.’” This passage is identified with the Patisambhidimagga 
(1,68) which is quoted in the Visuddhimagga®: sotapattimaggapatila- 


* On the relation of both texts, see P. V. BAPAT, Vimuttimagga and Visud- 
dhimagga, a Comparative Study, Poona 1937. A summary of this work was 
previously published in Indian Culture 1935, pp. 455-59. 

3 WIJESEKARA has the same opinion. 

* Vimuttimagga, Taisho vol. 32, p.457a. Cf. BAPAT op. cit. p. 119. Cf. Vi- 
suddhimagga p. 672-3 (no definition of gotra as nibbana). 

> Taisho ibid., p. 460c; cf. BAPAT op. cit., p. 125. 

6 Visuddhimagga, p. 699-700. 
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bhattaya uppadam abhibhuyyatiti gotrabhi., sotapattiphalasamapattattaya 
uppadam abhibhuyyatiti gotrabhi.. evam sabbattha. 


(2) Next example of the use of gotrabhau in the Chinese equivalent is 
observed in the Ekottaragama’ which is regarded as belonging to the 
Mahasanghika or the Dharmaguptaka, the latter being more likely. The 
term gotrabhi is translated into hsiang chung sing jen, “one who is 
(moving) towards the lineage”, who is listed just below the one on the 
8th stage of the Saint, usually called ‘srotadpattimarga’, also called 
‘astamaka’ (the eighth) otherwise. This latter name is often referred to 
along with gotrabhi, an example being observed in the Kathavatthu 
(243-247) where a debate is held between the Theravada and the 
Andhakas or the Sammitiyas. So we come to know that the ranking 
gotrabhi, as a stage just below astamaka was widely adopted among 
various sects in the continent. 


(3) In this connection notable is the use of the term in the Shah 
li fu a p’i t’an lun (Sariputrabhidharmaprakarana), which is held 
to belong to the Dharmaguptaka. This text has a passage® 
where, like the Puggalapafiiatti, various kinds of persons are 
arranged according to their rank, among which we find sing jen, 
“man of gotra”. This sing jen is ranked above ordinary beings and 
those non-ordinary beings who have obtained the five holy faculties, 
but below Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, Bodhisattvas and the 
Samyaksambuddha, and it is explained that if one dwells gradually on 
the superior dharmas of ordinary beings and when (finally) these 
dharmas disappeared, he ascends to (the state of) fixation in right way 
(samyaktvaniyama|] -nyama), then he is called ‘a man of gotra’. It is also 
explained that if one accomplishes the gotra dharma (sing fa), he is 
called a man of gotra. This sing jen is most probably a translation of 
the term gotrabhi®. 


(4) Next example in the work belonging probably to the same 
Dharmaguptaka is that in the P’i ni mu ching (Vinayamatrka), where 


7 Taisho vol. 2, p. 767b—c. This is equivalent to Pali, AN TX-10 Ahuneyya 
(vol. 4, p. 373). 
8 Taisho vol: 28, p. 548c. 
® In most cases in Chinese translations, -bhi of gotrabhi is not translated, 
So if we apply the same tendency to the case of sing fa above, gotrabhudharma 


‘ is another possible form of rendering. See below. 
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7 ranks of persons are enumerated by name of stages (bhumt), 
gotrabhtimi being one of them. It runs as follows'®: “Because of 
accomplishment of chung sing ti (gotrabhiimz) it is called ordination 
(upasampada). The eighth stage (astamakabhiimi) of the 4 processes and 
4 results (of ariyas, ending with Arhatship), the stage of perceiving 
(darsanabhiimt), the stage of weakening (of defilements [tanubhumz}), 
the stage of removal of desire (vttaragabhiimi), the stage of those who 
have done (what is to be done [krtavibhimi]), and as far as 
Pratyekabuddha, all of them are called [of] ordination.’” And specially 
commenting on gotrabhiimi, it says'!: “Why is it called gotrabhiimi? If 
one would be sitting Buddha’s vicinity and having listened his teaching, 
would strive for with body and mind, and would accomplish moment by 
moment his practice, then he would, due to this mind, suddenly realize 
the dharma by himself and would attain the state of srotaapatti (phala). 
This srotaapatti is the gotra (i.e. cause or seed) of [transworldly] virtues. 
(This commentary sounds contradictory to the main text where 
gotrabhiimi is clearly located before astamaka which is to be equivalent 
to srotadpattimarga).” 

What is notable here is the use of the term gotrabhimi instead of 
gotrabhi. Also notable is that the same series of stage names are used in 
the Prajfidparamitadsitras!?. Sanskrit terms for these stages are 
actually collected from the Prajiaparamitasitra. This would suggest 
that the Mahayanists who composed the Prajfiaéparamitasttra would 
have had in their origin certain contact with the Dharmaguptakas, 
from whom they borrowed the stage system as parts of their ten stage 
theory covering three vehicles. I will refer to this again at the end of this 
paper. 

As for the interrelation between gotrabhii/gotrabhami, I will here 
only indicate that due to equivocality of -bhi, as a verbal noun in the 
sense of being, or being born, on the one hand, and as a noun in the sense 
of earth, being a synonym of bhimi, on the other, it is easily replaced 
by bhumi when gotrabhi is interpreted to denote a certain stage or rank 
of practitioners. This possibly is supported by examples of Tibetan 
translation of gotrabhi into rigs kyi sa as observed in the Lankavatara 
es a 


(5) Another example which seems to show the stage relation between 
gotrabhi and astamaka is observed in the Samayabhedopacaranacakra, 


10 Taisho vol. 24, p. 801b. 
' Tbid. Possibly an insertion by the translator. 
2 See chart attached below. 
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a book on the division of sectarian Buddhism seen from the eye of the 
Sarvastivadin. Namely referring to the doctrines common to all 
subsects of the Mahasanghika, there is a passage saying !*: 

brgyad pa ( = astamaka) yung ring(s) du gnas par yang byed do shes bya 
ba nas, rigs kyi chos (= gotra[bhi|dharma) kyi bar las kyang, yongs su 
nyams par ‘gyur ro | shes brjod par bya’o | rgyun du zhugs pa 
( = srotaapanna) ni yongs su mi (?) nyams pa’i chos can no | dgra becom 
pa (=arhat) ni yongs su mi nyams pa’i chos can no/ 

Chinese equivalents in Hsuang tsuang’s translation '* of brgyad pa and 
rigs kyi chos are ti pa ti and sing ti fa, respectively, and suggest the 
existence of the term bhimi (ti) in the original, but two other Chinese 
translations literally agree with the Tibetan translation!. So it might 
be an insertion by Hsuang tsuang, but I cannot deny the possibility of 
the form gotrabhudharma in the original'®. 

Sarvastivaddins, the reporter of the Samayabhedopacaranacakra, 
however, do not use the term gotrabhu or gotrabhimi as a name of the 
stage just below srotadpattimarga. Instead they use the term 
laukikagradharma. This name is explained that it is called so because in 
this stage there appears the last moment of the mind of ordinary being 
and that this state of mind has the power to reject the nature of 
ordinary being (prthagjanagotra) and to obtain the nature of the saints 
(aryagotra)'", It is also said that in the lawkikagradharma, the jhana 
called duhkhadharmaksanti is ready to appear, and this point is 
explained to obtain the Gryagotra, just like a burnt clothe (the analogy 
means that even if just a slight part is burnt, it is called so; in the same 
way a practitioner who partially burnt his fire of klesa by his jidana is 
worth being called drya).'® 

Thus, to denote the state of practitioners situated on the bondary 
between ordinary being and the saints, Sarvastivadins use the term 
expressing their being at the top of the worldly beings in contrast to the 
Theravada, the Dharmaguptaka, and the Mahasanghikas who express 
the same state from the transworldly side. 


'S The gShung lugs kyi bye brag bkod pa’i i khor lo, Peking Ed. no. 5639, 
_ Reprint, vol. 127, p. 250.3.4. 
14 Taisho vol. 49, p. 15c. 
15 Taisho ibid., p. 18b (chung sing fa) and 20c (sing fa), resp. (both translated 
_ by Paramartha). 
. 16 An example of the use of the form gotrabhidharma is observed in the 

Prajfiaparamita. ‘See the table attached below. 

‘47 The Mahievibhagnststra, Taisho vol. 27, p. 6b. shéng cheh chung sing for 
aryagotra. 

18. Tid p: 12b. shéng sing is probably for Gryagotra. 
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(6) There may arise then a new question which term was used earlier, 
gotrabhi: or laukikagradharma. In my impression laukikagradharma is a 
term newly invented by Sarvastivadins who established a detailed stage 
theory of practitioners ranked below Gryas, ie. the 4 stages of 
Nirvedabhagiya beginning with usmagata and ending with laukikagrad- 
harma, and this invention appeared after the use of the term gotrabhi 
had already prevailed among various sects. !® 

A positive proof of their earlier use of the term gotrabha is found in 
a passage of the Chinese translation of the Madhyamagama” which is 
regarded as a work of Sarvastivadins (not the orthodox group, but a 
certain branch), the passage being equivalent to Pali Dakkhinavibhan- 
gasutta of the Majjhimanikaya (no. 142). It runs as follows: “In a future 
there will be those mendicants who, though being members of the 
family (ming sing chung, (lit. némagotrajati, but probably for gotrabhi)) 
are lazy and wearing kasaya robes, do not strive for at all. Even to such 
lazy members, you should donate offerings because of their laziness. 
Then, because of [donation] for the sake of community, to the 
community, respecting the community, and based on the community, 
the donor would, I dare to say, receive immeasurable, innumerable, and 
uncountable bliss, would receive good fortune and happiness.” This 
passage is in an attached portion to the description of the seven kinds 
of Sangha worthy to receive donation and refers to the merit of such 
donation for the Sangha.”! So ming sing chung or gotrabhi: here may 
mean a member of the community, regardless of his being Grya or not. 
And out of the two kinds of use of the term gotrabhi, this seems to be 
original.” 


19 The Mahavibhasa mentions as an opinion of someone that this is called 
chung sing ti fa (gotrabhiidharma), and should not be called laukikagradharma. 
(ibid., p. 6a) 

0 Madhyamagama, no. 180. Ch’u t’an mi ching, Taisho vol. 1, p. 722b. 

21 At a glance, the Madhyamagama counts this type of donation, i.e. the 
donation to the Sangha through gotrabhis, in between 5th and 7th, but in their 
contents the passage mostly agrees with the Pali equivalent, and the Chinese 
counting seems to be an error by the translator. 

* For this assumption, the following passage in the Mahavibhasa would be 
worth being considered: “And next, to recommend to become a mendicant 
means to recommend people to enter the saintly dharma (aryadharma). There- 
fore the scripture says: there are two kinds of entrance to the saintly dharma. 
One is worldly (samurti), the other is of ultimate sense (paramartha). The former 
means to abandon the family dharma to enter a state of no home, shaving hairs 
and wearing the yellow robes, and to accept the pure moral codes with pious 
mind of faith. The entrance in the ultimate sense is to ascend from the laukika- 
gradharma to enter the knowledge called duhkhadharmaksanti” . The parallelism 
with the two kinds of gotrabhi is visible especially in abandonment of the family 


a 
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Now, how shall we understand this fact that gotrabhi is used in both 
powerful sects, Sarvastivada and Theravada? In a way it is possible to 
regard that the introduction of the term gotrabha has taken place before 
the scism of the community. Circumstances for the introduction would 
be the Buddhist penetration into Hindu society around Asoka’s reign, 
on the one hand, and arising of Hindu reaction on the other, both 
factors having caused Buddhists to feel themselves united not by name 
of Sakiya clan as did before but by name of Bauddha or analogically a 
family whose ancestor is the Tathagata, or having Tathagata as their 
gotra. As for the development of this concept, however, neither 
Sarvastivada nor Theravada could claim their contribution. Most 
probably it was the Dharmaguptaka who developed the concept to the 
name of a stage rinked with the astamaka and other 4 stages ending with 
krtavin, and transmitted this system to the Mahayanist who composed 
the Prajfiaparamita. 


(7) Lastly I will mention the use of the term gotrabhu in the 
Prajfiaparamitas.”* For the reference I will present here a table of the 
tenfold stage theory in the Prajfiaparamitas.** From this table we can 
get a coherent use of terms denoting a set of person, qualities, and the 
stage qualified. In case of gotrabhi, it denotes a person who stands below 
astamaka, and who is endowed with qualities called gotrabhudharma. 
and whose stage is called gotrabhumi.” 


of the family dharma (kuladharma, but also possibly gotradharma) for the first 
kind, and of the laukikagradharma (i.e. prthagjanagotradharma) in the second 
kind. The Sarvastivadins retained the first kind of gotrabhi in the 
Madhyamagama, but replaced the second kind use by laukikagradharma 
probably because there was no such use in their authorized scriptures. 

23 Satasahasrika (ed. by P. GHOSA), p. 1263. But in the equivalent passage, 
the PaficavimSatisahasrika uses gotrabhiumi (and astamakabhiimi). 

% The chart is copied from my old paper no. 2. 

_ % In this paper I didn’t discuss the etymology of the term gotrabhu. In a 
question given after presentation of my paper, Prof. A. WAYMAN expressed his 
-. opinion that bha in gotrabhii meant originally the earth, i.e. a stage (bha = 
bhami, f.). I think it unlikely because such meaning is not applicable to the first 
kind use. But to regard -bhi in the compound as a verbal noun is also 
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B dharma C bhiimi 


1. suskavipasyanabh. 
(suklavipasyanabh.., 
Suklavidarsanabh. ) 
. gotrabhi: 1. gotrabhiidharma 2. gotrabhiims 
(gotrabhimt) 
. astamaka 2. astamakadh. 3. astamakabh. 
. srotaaipanna 3. srotaapannadh. 4, darsanabh. 
(srotaapannaphala) (1) 
. sakrdagamin 4. sakrdagamidh. 5. tanubh. 
(sakrdagama) (sakrdagamiph.) (2) 
. aniigamin 5. anagamidh. 6. vitaragabh. 
(anagama) (anagamiph.) (3) 
. arhat 6. arhaddharma 7. krtavibh. 
(4) (arhattva) - (4) 7a.sravakabh. (1-7) 
. pratyekabuddha 7. pratyekabuddhadh. 8. pratyekabuddhabh. 
(5) (pratyekabodht) (5) 
(pratyekabuddhatva) 
. bodhisattva 8. bodhisattvadh. 9. bodhisattvabh. 
(6) (bodhisativatva) (6) 
(margakarajnata) 
. buddha (7) 9. buddhadharma (7) 10. buddhabhimi 
(tathagato’rhan (buddhatva) (samyaksambuddhabh.) 
samyaksambuddha) (sarvakarajnata) 


III II, TIT... 1-10 
Vb 1-7, Ve 7a-10 


B8* = margakarajnata; B9* = sarvakarajnata; ** SsP B1-2, C4-7; prthagjanabh. 
for C1. in Hsuang tsuang’s translation. 


I. PvP, p. 169,8-14; SsP chap. vii, p. 1263; Chih tu lun, T 25, 383a-b; Nyi khri, 
P. vol. 18, p. 116.1.2-4; 

II. PvP, p. 225, 13-19; SsP p. 1472,14-1473,18: Chih tu lun, 411a, 419¢: Nyi 
khri, p. 146.4.4—6; 


problematic. It is grammatically difficult to solve this compound into ‘to be (or 
become, be born) in the gotra’. To become gotra is also meaningless. This is one 
of the reasons why scholars seek for an original form other than -bh% as the 
latter part of the compound, -han being most likely. However, I suppose from 
the result arrived at in this paper, a wrong Sanskritization, so to say, of -han 
mto -bhi took place not in the Pali tradition but in the outside before its 
introduction to Sri Lanka. 
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III. PvP, p. 230,14-231,10; SsP, p. 1520; Chih tu lun, 421c; Nyi khri, p. 
153.3.3-8; 

IV. PvP, p. 233,8-14; SsP, p. 1555-1557; Chih tu lun, 423a; Nyi khri, p. 
154.5.7-8, p. 156.3.3-6; 

V. PvP, p. 235, 18-22; SsP, p. 1562 -63; Chih tu lun, 424c; Nyi khri, p. 157.4.3-5; 

VI. PvP, p. 238,21-24; SsP, p. 1582-83; Chih tu lun, 426a; Nyi khri, p. 163 (Ti 
4a6-b8); 

VII. Chih tu lun, 585a (Stitra), 585c, 586a; Nyi khri, P vol. 19, p. 34 (Thi 
178b7—-179b1); 

VIII. Chih tu lun, 652b—c (Siitra); Nyi khri, p. 101 (Di 27a1—a6); 

IX. Chih tu lun, 659b-—c (Sitra); Nyi khri, p. 110-111 (Di 51b8-52b3); 

X. Chih tu lun, 664b-c (Siitra), 665b; Nyi khri, p. 117 (Di 67b8-68b2); 

XI. Chih tu lun, 718b (Siitra), 719c; Nyi khri, p. 178.5.6-8. 


Abbreviations 
PvP = PaficavimSatisaéhasrika Prajhaiparamita, ed. by N. DUTT. 
Calcutta 1934. 
SsP = Satasdhasrika Prajiiaparamita, ed. by P. GHosA. Part I, Calcutta 
1902-13. 
T = Taisho Tripitaka 
i = Peking Reprint Edition 


THE CONCEPT OF VYUTPATTI IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 


Does Aesthetic Delight Bring about a Change in the 
Person Experiencing it? 


By Anand Amaladass, Madras 


In Indian aesthetics the purpose of kavya, the requirement of a poet 
and the reader, what they should cultivate and what they should avoid 
— all these are clearly defined and described. The purpose of ka@vya or 
natya is to give delight (pritz) to the readers or spectators, to entertain 
them (vinoda), to provide aesthetic enjoyment (rasdsvada). This is the 
primary goal of all arts. When it does not evoke an aesthetic delight, 

_ When there is no experience of rasa, it does not deserve the name of 

kavya or natya. The prospective poet must have creative imagination, 
an inborn talent (pratibha), craftsmanship (vyutpatti) and training 
under a poet (abhyasa). These details might appear technical and the 
approach scholastic, but what is of importance to us here is the analysis 
of kavya which implies a grasp of the nature of poetry and what is 
expected of an art work. 
In this short presentation an attempt is made to analyse the concept 
of vyutpatti in the light of a few remarks by Abhinavagupta. What 
interests us here is the concept of vyutpatti which seems to be the 
prerequisite of a good poet as well as the result of the enjoyment of 
rasa. 


The Meaning of vyutpatti 


vyutpattt in Indian poetics is generally understood as learning, 
knowledge, proficiency, training, craftsmanship.’ It is a necessary 
requisite for a poet. In fact Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka, while 


' yyutpatti most often is understood as bahusrutata, learning, and a number 
of texts is quoted to substantiate that meaning: Rudrata’s Kavyalankara 1,18; 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakaéa 1.2 and 1.3 and Rasagangadhara pp. 9-11 (1939, 
KM ed.). Cf. Masson and PATWARDHAN, Santarasa and Abhinavagupta’s 
Philosophy of Aesthetics. Poona 1969, p. 54, n. 6. But when we carefully look 
at the texts, they point to a nuance in meaning such as a sense of discernment. 
Rudrata’s Kavyalankara 1.18 is a clear case in point: yuktayuktaviveko vyutpat- 
tir iyam samasena. 
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identifying defects in a poet, classifies them into those that are due to 
want of genius (asakti) and the ones due to want of training, 
discernment (avyutpatti).2 If the poet lacks maturity of skill, it is 
somehow covered up by the creative genius or his inborn talent. But if 
he lacks creative talent, his failures will be so glaring that his 
craftsmanship could not make up for the lack of real talent. In that 
connection Anandavardhana censures Kalidasa for his description of 
Siva-Parvati’s love-making in Kumarasambhava. K4lidasa is a poet of 
great talent but still lacks certain judgement, propriety or taste. Here 
he lacks vyutpatti, a power of discernment. This clarifies the meaning of 
vyutpatti which is said to be a perequisite for a poet. 

While commenting on this passage of Anandavardhana, Abhinava- 
gupta defines sakti and vyutpatti in a poet: sakti (pratibha) is an insight 
into reality.* It is a skill of the poet to perceive the inner newness in 
an object to be described. In other words, it is an inborn genius or a 
force to perceive a newer aspect of a reality which is fascinating.* 
vyutpatti is the discerning ability in using that insight with propriety: 
tadupayogisamastavastupaurvaparyaparamarsakausalam. It is a dis- 
cerning skill in the use of that innate genius regarding the total reality 
(samastavastu) with propriety and appropriateness (in terms of 
succession and continuity). The first seems to be an insight or 
perception in a moment of flash and the latter is a faculty to judge, 
evaluate, weigh, discern, and arrive at a conclusion in the use of that 
insight. 

Secondly, Abhinavagupta claims that kavya induces a special kind 
of vyutpatti which cannot be obtained through other means. Abhinava 
quotes Bhamaha in his Locana: “cultivation and enjoyment 
(nisevanam) of good poetry brings about fame and delight, as well as 
skill in fine arts and in dharma, artha, kama and moksa”.® Here 
Abhinava is trying to point out that though priti and vyutpatti are 
present for the reader, still in poetry delight alone is the major factor. 


> avyutpattikrto dosah saktya samvriyate kaveh | yas tv asaktikrtas tasya 
jhatity evavabhasate |/ Dhvanyaloka, ed. and transl. by K. KRISHNAMOORTHY. 
Dharwar 1974, p. 124. 

3 gaktih pratibhanam suaepniies tian! -ieaadianeit mlialJoa tienen ae aallin 
tadupayogisamastavastupaurvaparyaparamarsakausalam. Dhvanyalokalocana 
(hereafter referred to as Locana), ed. by PATTABHIRAMA SASTRI. Banares 1940, 
p. 317,6-7. 

* ksane ksane yan navatam upaiti tad eva ripam ramantyataya wt... Locana 
p. 540,13. 

5 dharmarthakamamoksesu varcaksanyam kalaisu ca | pritim karoti kirtim ca 
sadhukavyanisevanam |/ Kavyalankara 1.2 


é 
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Otherwise what is the difference between kavya as source of vyutpatti, 
and other sources of vyutpatti such as itihasa and the Veda.® In another 
context Abhinava comes back to this theme and says that those who are 
not formed (na vyutpannah) by the sastras such as sruti, smrti and so on, 
which act like the master and whose proper mode is only a command 
like “This has to be done”, and those who do not obtain formation by 
Sdstras such as itthdsas which act like a friend, clarifying the connection 
between cause and effect combining with logical reasoning like “From 
this action results that fruit”, such people — namely princes in matters 
of administration of the people — receive formation by means of the four 
goals of life (caturvargopaya vyutpattir ddheya), mostly by entering the 
heart (Ardayanupravesa).’ 
In other words, this text of Abhinava points out that kavya effects a 
formation and this formation is done through a different mode or 
manner than that of the sruti, smrti and itihasa. This mode of training 
he calls “entering the heart” (hrdayanupravesa) and that is identified 
with the state of rasa experience. 

kavya “enters” the heart. This is learning ‘by heart’ and not by 
head. And entering the heart consists of rasa experience — experiencing 
an aesthetic delight. Now by equating the rasa experience with what he 
calls the process of entering the heart or touching a person at the 
affective or emotional level,® Abhinava goes a step further and says 
that this sort of discerning ability, a power to evaluate and choose the 
right way is inseparably connected with the rasa experience. In other 
words, this sort of wisdom is inevitably realized by someone within the 
process of his rasa experience. Such an ability is developed through an 
actual tasting of aesthetic experience. And aesthetic delight alone can 
bring about this power of discernment (vyutpatit). 


8 grotrnam ca vyutpattipritt yady api stah ... tathapi tatra pritir eva pradha- 
nam ... caturvargavyutpatter api cananda eva paryantikam mukhyam phalam. 
Locana pp. 40,4-41,3. 

1 jha prabhusammitebhyah srutismrtiprabhrtibhyah kartavyam idam ity ajia- 
matraparamarthebhyah sastrebhyo ye na vyutpannah, na capy asyedam vrttam 
amusmat karmana ity evam yuktiyuktakarmaphalasambhandhaprakatanaka- 
ribhyo mitrasammitebhya itihasasastrebhyo labdhavyutpattayah, atha cavasyam 
vyutpadyah prajarthasampadanayogyatakranta rajaputraprayads tesam. hrdaya- 
nupravesamukhena caturvargopaya vyutpattir adheya. hrdayanupravesas ca ra- 
sasvadamaya eva. Locana p. 336,10-14. 

' 8 “Entering the heart” is at the affective level. But it is not to be taken as 
mere emotion in a negative sense, as if it had no intellectual grasp. There is also 

‘-an intuitive grasp of reality at a deeper level. The heart has its own reasoning 

_ which the reason does not understand. Cf. BLAISE PASCAL, Pensées, No. 277. In: 
-- Werke, Band I, Heidelberg 1978, p: 141. 
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priti and vyutpatts 

For Abhinava priti and vyutpatti are intimately connected. First of 
all, both of them result from the process of carvana.® This carvana or 
aesthetic contemplation takes place by virtue of the “squeezing out of 
the poetic word”: kavyatmakasabdanispitanenaiva taccarvana drsyate. up 
This vibhavadicarvana brings about priti and vyutpatti. It is the 
experience of delight in this process that makes the subject be at ease 
in it and one reads the poem again and again. This sense of delight when 
tasted with full absorption brings about a change in one’s 
consciousness, which is designated as vyutpatti. 

Now Abhinava goes a step further and says that it is the delight 
born of the aesthetic experience that brings about vyutpatt:. In other 
words, if there is no priti, aesthetic delight, there is no scope for 
vyutpatti: pritir eva vyutpatteh prayojika.'! So it is ultimately priti which 
effects vyutpatti: priter abhavena vyutpatter apy abhavat.' It is out of the 
delight in the form of a transcendent wonder that vyutpatti results: 
priter eva calaukikacamatkararaupaya vyutpattyangatvat.'* On the other 
hand, Abhinava remarks that priti and vyutpati: are not two different 
realities, but they are two aspects of the same reality: na caite 
pritivyutpattt bhinnaripe eva, dvayor apy ekavisayatvat.'* This way of 
linking prite with vyutpattc is unique in Abhinava’s thinking. 

Abhinava defines vyutpatti as a sense of discernment or as a 
perception of proper form with regard to various factors involved in the 
process of evocation and the respective rasas evoked in terms of its final 
goal in view.’ In other words it is an ability to perceive the essential 
element with regard to the factors to evoke a particular rasa. That is 
why the concept of aucitya is referred to by Abhinava in this context. 
It is also an ability to perceive and discern what is appropriate, 
adequate, significant, harmonious or proportionate in evoking a 
particular rasa. This sense for vision and clarity cannot be taught. ! 


9 Locana p. 158,5-6. 

10 Thid. p. 158,9. 

"| Thid. p. 336,16-17. 

® Abhinavabharati, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 36, Vol. I, Baroda 1926, 
p. 27. Cf. RANIERO GNOLI, The Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinava- 
gupta. Varanasi 1968, p. 64, n. 1. 

'S Locana p. 455,9-10. 

‘4 Locana p. 336,18. 

 vibhavad yaucitam eva hi satyatah priter nidanam ity asakrdavocama. vibha- 
vadinaim tadrasocitandm yatha svaripavedanam phalaparyantibhitataya vyutpat- 
tir ity ucyate. Locana pp. 336,18-337,3. 

‘6 phalam ca nima yad adrstavasad devata prasadad anyato va jayate. na ca 
tad upadesyam, tata upaiye vyutpatyayogat. Locana p. 337,3-4. 
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This has to be acquired by reading and experiencing works of art. It is 
not simply a technique to be learned; it is to be experienced and through 
that experience a wisdom has to dawn. For example, a poet portrays in 
a kavya a virtuous hero and a powerful villain. It is not by preaching 
through his hero or mouthing maxims that a poet achieves his goal. He 
only juxtaposes these two characters, e.g. Rama and Ravana. Here, 
what the reader perceives is a conflict of opposing values. It depends on 
the discerning ability, the sense of judgement the reader brings in, to 
perceive the nuances hinted at by the poet. 


Does Kavya effect a Change in the Reader? 


From the above analysis by Abhinava it is clear that vyutpatti is not 
simply a craftsmanship — in the sense of a technique to be learned by 
a poet — but it is the result of a formative process, which is 
transformative, leading to a sense of judgement with harmony and 
-discernment. In other words, Abhinava analyses the process of rasa 
experience and speculates as to what happens when a spectator enjoys 
rasa. Does kavya effect a change in the reader? Abhinava insists that 
delight is the primary goal of kavya.!” But vyutpatti is part of the whole 
process of rasa enjoyment and priti does not take place in the vacuum 
and does not leave the reader untouched. 

What is to be highlighted in this analysis is this: Aesthetic 
experience in the Indian world-view is not simply communication of 
emotions or feelings but it has an inner dimension touching the core of 
ontological structure. It invites one to perceive the non-space-dimen- 
sion (alaukika) into the space-time reality, thus bringing the reader 
within the immediacy of being. That is why we could talk of the 
transformation of the one who experiences rasa. So, Indian aesthetics 
is concerned with the philosophy of being - in the sense of offering an 
analysis of the levels of consciousness. 

Now, what textual evidence do we have to say this? At one stage 
Abhinava admits,as if making a concession to an opponent, that poetry 
produces at the end also a kind of learning - vyutpatti: “The formation 
(vyutpadanam) [obtained through poetry] is different from the 
knowledge imparted by treatises like vedas and itihdsas. But if it is said 
that [poetry] effects at the end vyutpatti, which consists of an 
enrichment of one’s inner sensibility (svapratibhavijrmbharipam) by 
means of aesthetic experience, which is different from the type of 


7 Cf. note 6. 
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knowing called analogy (wpamana’) like ‘As Rama, so am I’, we have 
no objection to make (kam upalabhamahe).” '®° 

Such an understanding of vyutpatti enables us to grasp what 
Abhinava says concerning the impact of aesthetic contemplation on 
the spectator. While explaining the impact of the stage representation 
on the spectator he remarks that the effect of an aesthetic experience 
on the spectator is such that sometimes a kind of camatka@ra — a sense 
of wonder — continues for several days. Because of rasa experience such 
an impression remains deeply fixed in the heart like an arrow in such 
a way that by no possible effort can it be erased, let alone extracted. 
Thanks to it, the desire of attaining the good and abandoning the bad 
are constantly present in the mind of the spectator, who accordingly 
does the good and avoids the bad: subham Gcaraty asubham 
samujjhati.'° 

The way Abhinava understands the goal of rasa experience and the 
impact it has on the spectator has far reaching conclusions. Aesthetic 
experience evoked by a kavya involves the consciousness of the 
spectator in such a way that there is a transforming process in his 
sensitivity and in his value system. In this process of wonder — 
alaukikacamatkara — there arises a desire to do what is good, beautiful 
and worthwhile and to avoid what is not good and not conducive to 
his self. He is able to perceive what is good and bad which enables him 
to act accordingly. This discerning ability is the direct fruit of aesthetic 
enjoyment (pritz) which results in vyutpatti. That is why this sense of 
aesthetic delight cannot be reduced to a passing emotion. 


Analysis of Aesthetic Consciousness 


This leads us to follow the analysis of aesthetic consciousness by 
Abhinava. He is careful to distinguish aesthetic from cognitive, moral 
and mystic or religious consciousness. But he puts the aesthetic wonder 
(alaukika camatkara) on an apperceptive level which is different from 
the purely ‘material’ or ordinary sensual pleasure. Secondly, it is a total 
absorption into one’s own consciousness — or tasting one’s own 
consciousness (@svadana). This state of consciousness is also designated 
by other terms such as nirvesa (immersion), rasana (relish), bhoga 


'8 vyutpadanam ca sasanapratipadanabhyam sastretihasakrtabhyam vilaksa- 


nam. yatha ramas tathaham ity upamanatiriktam rasdsvadopayasvapratibha- 
virmbharupam vyutpattimante karotiti kam upalabhamahe. Locana 190,7-9. 

19 |. rasanubhavavasena hrdayabhyantaranikhatam tata evotpumsanasatair 
api mlanimatram apy abhajamanam bhajams tattacchubhasubhaprepsajihasa- 
satatasyutavrttitvad eva subham Gcaraty asubham samujjhati. Cf. R. GNOLI 
p. 90,7-11. 
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(enjoyment), samapaiti (accomplishment), laya (lysis), visranti (rest).?° 
It is nothing but a form of consciousness completely free from any 
obstacles whatsoever (sa cavighna samvic camatkarah).”! It is an intense 
awareness of tasting (asvadapradhanabuddhih).”* It is a fulfilled Self 
(nirvrtyatma);*> it is vismaya (surprise, wonder, or astonishment), 
pravesa (penetration), samdvesa (absorption), tadatmya (a sense of 
oneness), tanmayibhaivana (a state of being absorbed in oneself) and so 
ome?* 

All these terms are not merely ‘synonyms’ in the strict sense to denote 
aesthetic experience but they seem to point to a type of reality which 
brings in allusions to different stages or levels of consciousness. But one 
thing is clear: it cannot be dismissed merely as an emotional outlet of 
a momentary excitement. 

All these categories used to designate this reality called aesthetic 
experience make it abundantly clear that it is of a non-ordinary nature 
(alaukika), a level of experience that transcends and is therefore distinct 
from a purely ‘material’ level such as the pleasure of eating. We are 
concerned with a realm of deeper or inner perception of reality or 
mental perception (manasapratyaksa). What is at work here is the mind 
or consciousness, which is active in ‘tasting’ in the process of that 
aesthetic experience. The word ‘tasting’ is used analogously with 
eating, which evokes an experience of the sensuous pleasure and thus 
points towards an aspect of enjoyment and relish. 

Secondly, during the process of this tasting, the organ of relish 
must be fully absorbed in the object of tasting (camatkara). In other 
words a complete absorption into the object of contemplation is called 
for at the exclusion of everything else. This concentration is achieved 
or brought about by different factors (such as the music, stage setup 
etc. in a drama), and what hinders this form of total absorption is 
called a vighna, an obstacle and Abhinava enumerates seven such 
obstacles.”> That is why Abhinava sometimes negatively formulates 


20 Cf. R. GNOLI pp. 14,25-15,1 and 62. 

21 Cf. GNOLI p. 14,2-3 and 59. 

2 Locana p. 549,16. 

23 Thid. p. gure. 

24 Some of these expressions are used also to describe the mystical experi- 
ence. In fact, R. GNOLI has pointed out some of these expressions which 
represent the link between aesthetic and religious experience. Cf. his article On 
Some Expressions used in Indian Aesthetics. East and West 6 (1955), pp. 
120-122. 

. 25 The seven obstacles are: 
i. unsuitability, ie. the lack of verisimilitude 
ii. the immersion in temporal and spatial determinations perceived as exclu- 
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aesthetic experience as that consciousness which is free from 
obstacles. 7° 

Thirdly, what happens in aesthetic experience is that the Subject is 
immersed in a camatkara, an awareness of wonder and astonishment. 
Basically it is this ability and sensitivity to wonder, to be absorbed in 
astonishment that qualifies a person to aesthetic contemplation. The 
example cited by Abhinava to illustrate this state of camatkara is Visnu 
himself.” It is an allusion to the churning of the ocean, where the gods 
and demons used Mount Mandara as churning stick. Among the various 
things that came out of this churning process was also Laksmi, the 
goddess of beauty, who was not affected by the churning process. It is 
said that Visnu even now is in a state of wonder, immersed in a joyful 
astonishment. This state of Visnu is the very character of aesthetic 
pleasure. It is an immersion or a total involvement of oneself into this 
mood of joy which is ever new and fresh, knows no satiety. Abhinava 
defines camatkara as “an immersion in an enjoyment which can never 
satiate and is thus uninterrupted” .”° 

Incidentally this stage of camatkara is also spoken of in a mystic 
context, if a Yogin is penetrated by astonishment (vismaydvistah). 
Sivasitra 1,12 says that vismaya is the foundation for the process and 
the stages of Yoga (vismayo yogabhumikah). When Abhinava uses these 
terms in the aesthetic context one has to keep in mind the Kashmiri 
Saivaite philosophical background and in fact the terms used to 
describe aesthetic experience are also used to describe the realization of 
final liberation which is bliss identical with Siva, though aesthetic rasa 
is not simply identified with mystic experience. 

Now, what does it mean when Abhinava says that because of the 
deep experience of camatkara, one desires the good and is led to do good 
and to avoid what is not good? What happens at this level of total 
absorption in wonder is that the subject is in touch with the level of 
awareness itself. It is clear from what Abhinava remarks elsewhere that 


sively one’s own or exclusively those of another. 
ii. the fact of being at the mercy of our own sensations of pleasure etc. 
iv. the defective state of the means of perception 
v. the lack of evidence 
vi. the lack of some predominant factor 
vii. the presence of doubt (Cf. R. GNOLI pp. 62-63). 
6 st civighna samvic camatkarah. See R. GNOLI p. 14,2-3. 
7 adyapi ... camatkrti ... na mandarena kalitani | candrakalakandalasasci- 
tant laksmya anganiti. ||] Abh. Bha. p. 281. 
°8 tatha hi sa ca trpti (!) vyatirekendcchinno bhogavesa ity ucyate. Text as 
quoted by GNOLI p. 14,9. 
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the fact of being in a state of camatkara, that is, the state of enjoying 
something, is characterised by a rest in one’s self (svatmavisrantilak- 
sana).?° 

Aesthetic contemplation enables one to reach this state of awareness 
in truth of being. It is not merely a subject contemplating an object, 
rather the subject here stands before the pristine immediacy of being. 
It is this entering (samavesa or pravesa) into that realm which 
transforms the subject itself. That is why an aesthetic contemplation 
takes place in the absence of the self-centred self or subject. And in this 
respect it bears resemblance to the mystical experience of wonder. 


The Goal and Scope of Art 


The question whether aesthetic experience has an impact on actual 
life or brings about change in the spectator is important in the wider 
context of discussion on aesthetics both in the East and in the West,°° 
where divergent views are held. On the one hand, aesthetic experience 
is to be distinguished from day-to-day experience of actual life. On the 
other hand, aesthetic dimension of human consciousness is not detached 
from other human acts of life. It does not mean that the aesthetic 
experience is to be judged by the effect it has on actual life with some 
practical utility nor is it to be understood that aesthetic experience has 
nothing to do with the responsive action. 

It all depends on how one understands art and its scope, taking the 
different levels of imaginative life vis-a-vis the artistic emotion. Art is 
sometimes understood as a means of communicating emotions or 
expression of the imaginative life. In the well-known example given by 
ToLsToy*!, a boy is pursued in the forest by a wolf. The boy returns to 
the village and merely states that he was pursued by a wolf and escaped. 
That is ordinary language communicating facts or ideas. But if he 
describes this event on a winter evening for the sake of the enjoyment 
of his adventure in retrospect, then it is a work of art. If the boy has 
done it, some maintain, in order to urge the people to go out and kill the 


29 Abhinava’s Iévarapratyabhijfavivrtivimarsini IIT.252,5-6. 

30 Cf. JAMES ALFRED MARTIN Jr., Beauty and Holiness. The Dialogue 
between Aesthetics and Religion. New Jersey 1990. He discusses the goal of art 
“and religion in the contemporary debate and it provides a helpful analysis in the 
context of our discussion here, though no specific reference is made to the 
"- Indian perspective in this connection. 

31 Cf. Leo ToLstoy, What is Art? and Essays on Art. Translated by AYL- 
’* MER MAUDE. London 1938, p. 122. 
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wolf, then his speech is not a pure work of art though an artistic medium 
is used.*? 

Extreme views can be taken here. One would be to judge the work 
of art by its reaction on life and to value the emotions aroused by art 
entirely for their reactions upon actual life. Another view would be to 
dissociate art experience fully from its impact on life and consider the 
work of art as an experience of emotions regarded as ends in themselves. 
As ROGER FRY puts it, “Art is an expression and a stimulus of this 
imaginative life, which is separated from actual life by the absence of 
responsive action. Now this responsive action implies in actual life 
moral responsibility. In art we have no such moral responsibility — it 
presents a life from the binding necessities of our actual existence.” 

The function of drama was said to be one of purifying the emotions, 

to overcome terror and pity, so that the spectator is liberated and lifted 
above the blind workings of fate. That is the type of entertainment 
derived from tragic works. The Marxian approach to the function of art 
highlights the liberating quality of art. BERTOLDT BRECHT for example 
speaks of the pleasure of watching a play and the training it gives to 
enter into action: 
“Our theatre must encourage the thrill of comprehension and train 
people in the pleasure of changing reality. Our audience must not only 
hear how Prometheus was set free, but also train themselves in the 
pleasure of freeing him. They must be taught to feel in our theatre all 
the satisfaction and enjoyment felt by the inventor and the discoverer, 
all the triumph. felt by the liberator.” *4 

In the Indian tradition the purpose of art is said to be rasa 
experience, where the delight and transformation are seen as two 
aspects of the same aesthetic experience (priti and vyutpatti). It has no 
moral intention and art work is not judged by the responsive action in 
daily life but by the enjoyment it produces at the imaginative level of 
human consciousness. But the question is posed as to what happens in 
a sensitive reader or spectator at the enjoyment of rasa. It is simply 
analysing the aesthetic factor as it is operative in human consciousness. 
The delight or pleasure that is spoken of here does not leave the 
spectator untouched as if nothing had happened. The enjoyment of rasa 
enriches one’s inner sensibility. This enrichment of one’s sensibility, 
called vyutpatti, is said to be the result of rasa enjoyment. So the 


ROGER FRY, Vision and Design. Edited by J. B. BULLEN. London 1981, 
p. 20. 

3 Tbidepe lbs 

4 ERNST FISCHER, The Necessity of Art. A Marxian Approach. Translated 
by ANNA Bostock. Middlesex 1963, p. 10. 
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aesthetic enjoyment does affect the spectator in so far as it brings about 
a certain refinement, in a way sharpening the sensibility of the 
spectator. 

It is interesting to note that in modern hermeneutics the aspect of 
the reader being transformed comes to the foreground very much. 
Understanding a text is said to be also self-understanding. Here in fact 
the analogy of play is brought in to show how the reader loses himself 
in the process of discovering the meaning and in that very process he 
discovers himself. It is not the question of subject-object dichotomy 
wherein the subject reads into the text his a priori meaning. But the 
reader himself undergoes a transformation in that process, for a play 
fulfills its purpose only if the player loses himself in the play itself. So 
the reader enters into the world of text and discovers himself. It is a 
process by which the revelation of new modes of being gives the subject 
new capacities for knowing himself. The reader’s self is, so to say, 
enlarged in his capacity to project himself by receiving a new mode of 
being from the text itself. In the same way the work of art has its true 
being in the fact that it becomes an experience changing the person 
experiencing it.*° 

Here the hermeneutical task is not equated with aesthetic 
experience. Rather aesthetics is brought in to highlight an aspect of 
‘immersion’, full-involvement in the hermeneutic circle. Hermeneutics 
draws inspiration from play — both in the sense of game and theatre — 
to explain the nature of interpretation, thus focussing on the 
transformative aspect of art, which is not sufficiently underlined in 
some schools of art and aesthetics. 


35 Cf. HANS-GEORG GADAMER, Truth and Method. A Continuum Book. New 
~- York 1975, pp. 91-150; PAUL RICOEUR, Hermeneutics and the Human Scien- 
_ ces. Edited and translated by B. JoHN B. THOMPSON. Cambridge 1981, pp. 
‘182-193. 


MIMAMSA AND HERMENEUTICS 
The Hermeneutic Concerns of the Mimamsa 


By Francis X. D’Sa, Pune 


I. Introduction 


When working on the Mimamsa I found some of its theses on 
language and interpretation fascinating but at that time, I admit, I 
could only faintly guess their importance. Coming in touch with Modern 
Hermeneutics has thrown more light on some of them. In the following 
pages I shall attempt to look at some of the Mimamsa theses which 
gripped me in the light of the questions raised by Modern 
Hermeneutics. What I am interested in is not so much a comparison 
(though I suspect I shall not be able to avoid this altogether) as making 
thematic some of the hermeneutic concerns of the Mimamsa. 

The themes that I have chosen for our discussion are important for 
both Modern Hermeneutics and the Mimamsa and they are the 
following: language and reality, semantic autonomy and authorless- 
ness, and preunderstanding and semantic expectancy.! I begin by 
highlighting the themes of Modern Hermeneutics (as I see them) and 
then I proceed to a similar exercise in the area of the Mimamsa. 
Following that I enter into medias res and examine the theses of the 
Mimamsa to discern the hermeneutic concerns embodied in them. 


Il. Modern Hermeneutics 


Modern Hermeneutics has come a long way from the early attempts 
to understand the meaning of obscure texts to understand 
understanding itself and its conditions. For “Modern Hermeneutics had 
its origins in attempts to solve problems and conflicts concerning the 
interpretation of texts”. In fact, interpretation entered the scene only 
in those cases where the meaning of a text was not easy to come by. 


' T am employing the following homeomorphic equivalents: gabda as lan- 
guage, artha as reality, apauruseyatva as authorlessness and akanksa as seman- 


‘tic expectancy. 
' 2 See The Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. MIRCEA ELIADE. V1/281, s.v. 


-. Hermeneutics. 


_ WZKS — Supplementband (1993) 273-292 
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Today the situation has changed substantially; with Schleiermacher 
language has come to be understood as the focus of hermeneutics and 
in our own day as the ‘stuff’ of texts.* Furthermore the way language 
is understood in hermeneutics has shifted attention away from the 
earlier preoccupation with problems like the origin of language, and 
brought it in close proximity to the very understanding of the human 
person.* The old description of the human being as zéon échon logon 
which from very early times was translated as animal rationale is now 
understood all over again as the ‘being that has language’ — a 
description which reaches its highpoint in Heidegger’s dictum 
“Language is the house of being” ® and in Gadamer’s paraphrase of it 
in “Being that can be understood is language” ’. 

Modern Hermeneutics parts company with those who consider 
language as a tool that one uses and sets aside after its use. This 
‘instrumental’ view of language is not given up completely though since 
it is held that this is only one aspect and does not constitute the whole 
reality of language. Language is a ‘given’; it is always already there 
even before we begin to speak (of it). It is in language that we can speak 
of the reality of language. If the givenness of language were not there, 
we would not be in a position to thematize the reality of language. On 
the other hand, our thematization of language is always derivative 
compared to the virtual existence of language. 


3 Cf. P. RiconuR, What is a Text? Explanation and Interpretation. In: 
Hermeneutics and the Human Sciences, edited and translated by JOHN B. 
THOMPSON. Cambridge etc. 1985 (repr.), 145-164. 

* See for example H.-G. GADAMER, Truth and Method. London 1979, 401: 
“Language is not just one of man’s possessions in the world, but on it depends 
the fact that man has a world at all... But this world is linguistic in nature ... 
language maintains a kind of independent life over against the individual 
member of a linguistic community and introduces him, as he grows into it, to 
a particular attitude and relationship to the world as well. But the ground of 
this statement is more important, namely, that language has no independent 
life apart from the world that comes to language within language. Not only is 
the world ‘world’ only insofar as it comes into language, but language, too, has 
its real being only in the fact that the world is re-presented within it ... Thus 
the original humanity of language means at the same time the fundamental 
linguistic quality of man’s being-in-the-world.” 

° HG. GADAMER, Man and Language, Philosophical Hermeneutics. 
Translated and edited by DAviD E. LINGE. Berkeley etc. 1976, 59ff. 

6 M. HEIDEGGER, Uber den Humanismus. Frankfurt/Main 1981, 8: “Die 
Sprache ist das Haus des Seins.” 

7 H.-G. GADAMER, Truth and Method. Foreword to the second edition, p. 
XXI1l. 
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Gadamer summarizes the modern understanding of language under 
three headings®. 


1. The essential self-forgetfulness of language 


When we speak we do not, indeed cannot, concentrate on our 
speaking but on what we want to say. In the same way when we listen 
we do not listen to the words as to what is said by means of the words. 
“The real being of language is that into which we are taken up when we 
hear it — what is said.” ® 
The more conscious we are of our speaking the less spontaneous is our 
speaking. Speaking requires such spontaneity that it can concentrate 
not on the speaking but on what is being said. 


2. The ‘I’-lessness of language 


No language is a private language, “to speak means to speak to 
someone” !®, Speaking is possible only in the sphere of the ‘we’. 
Language is the always and already present ‘we’ wherein an ‘I’ and a 
‘Thow’ can be actualized. The dialogue that speaking is, is akin to a 
game where there is the back and forth of question demanding an 
answer which in its turn produces a further question which demands a 
fresh answer and so on. 


3. The universality of language 


Nothing escapes language; there is nothing that does not come 
under the sway of language, there is nothing about which we cannot 
speak. For “language is all-encompassing” . '! 

As we said earlier, such a way of looking at language transforms the 
very understanding we have of the Human. The Human is always and 
already in language; and the sweep of his understanding is as broad as 
the sweep of his language. When language is actualized in discourse his 
‘We’-ness (that is, the primordial state in which speaking means 
someone is saying something to someone) is realized. 

Being a living dimension of the Human, language can be viewed 
from another perspective: it is that which gathers together the diverse 
human traditions which shape and form the Human. On its part 
language is itself shaped and formed by the Human. Thus language 
becomes not only the house of being but also the home of tradition. 
Language bears tradition. This it does in a variety of ways: it bears the 
weight of tradition, it bears out the tradition, it bears with the 


8 Philosophical Hermeneutics, 64-68. 
9 Ibid. 65. . . 

10 Tbid. 65. 

it Thid: 67. 
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tradition, it brings forth tradition, etc. This is so because language and 
tradition are intimately connected. Just as tradition is a specific kind 
of language (a ritual tradition is a specific kind of language), on its side 
language is a specific kind of tradition (any language has to be handed 
down in the form of a tradition). 


If we now pass on from language and tradition in general to the 
tradition of texts, what looms large on the horizon of understanding of 
Modern Hermeneutics is the semantic autonomy of a text. However 
important it may be to understand the author of a text, it is equally, 
if not more, important (for Hermeneuts like Ricoeur) to understand the 
nature of a text as a structural complex of codes that needs to be 
de-coded. ” 

The phenomenon of codification is both interesting and instructive. 
Interesting because though a diversity of codes goes into the making of 
a text the codes structure the text in such a manner that they constitute 
the phenomenon of intra-textuality which is responsible for the unity of 
the text. Instructive because decoding is done by the reader whose 
world is different from that of the original speaker. The outcome is a 
new meaning. Reading a text therefore means, not so much a 
re-production of meaning as was claimed by the the Romantic 
tradition but a production of meaning.!* This is grounded in a 
variety of factors: the semantic autonomy of the text, the 
pre-understanding of the reader and the surplus of meaning inherent in 
language. The same code is decoded from within a new context and thus 
understood in new manner. '* 

In the form of a code the text is far removed from the original 
situation of the speaker or the author; to a very great extent the text 
in the form of a code becomes a-historical. That means, the text 
becomes polyvalent since there are no historical elements to closure its 
meaning. This is the semantic autonomy of the text; being free of the 
presence of the author (who through his intentionality closures the 
meaning) a text is unencumbered by such closurings. However, when 
the a-historical code reaches the reader’s hands his world together with 
the anticipatory structure of his understanding accomplishes two 
things: it decodes and at the same time closures the meaning of the 
decoded text. The polyvalency of the text is present only in the virtual 


 P. RICOEUR, What is a Text? Explanation and Interpretation, 157ff. 

13 See GADAMER’s article on ‘Hermeneutics’ in: Historisches Worterbuch der 
Philosophie. Darmstadt 1974, Vol ITI, 1061-73. 

' Cf. P. RicorurR, Interpretation Theory. Discourse and the Surplus of 
Meaning. Texas 1976, esp. 92ff. 
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condition of its existence; but concomitant with the process of 
decoding a new closuring too takes place; this time from the point of 
view of the reader’s horizon of understanding. The outcome is a new 
meaning. !® 

Normally the meaning of a discourse cannot remain ambiguous or 
polysemous!® because the historical factors closure the meaning. 
Moreover no understanding is possible without some closuring of 
meaning. On the other hand, the code, being by its very nature an 
a-historical reality, does not, because it cannot, contain the closuring 
elements that were at work in the original discourse. Thus what is 
decoded is rendered polysemous.!7 Polysemy is the result of the 
autonomy that the meaning of a text acquires through the process of 
codification. Polysemy and semantic autonomy are founded on the 
phenomenon of codification. 

One of the main factors contributing to the production of meaning 
is the world of the reader. This refers to the situatedness of the reader 
constituted both by the world-view of the tradition in which he stands 
and by his own specific history. In this world the horizon of his 
understanding is determined by his pre-understanding which is 
basically the anticipatory structure of the understanding. Understand- 
ing is shaped and formed by a tradition’s history of the way different 
meanings have contributed to the formation of the reader’s present 
understanding (of the world). '® 


15 Of. J. SEVERINO CROATTO, Biblical Hermeneutics. Toward a Theory of 
Reading as the Production of Meaning. New York 1987, esp. Ch. 1 From 
Semiotics to Hermeneutics, 13-35. 

16 Unless of course it is deliberately chosen as in poetry. 

‘17 The point in suggesting that the text is polysemous to a great extent and 
not totally is due to the fact that the discourse also determines the text through 
the process of codification; the result is that whatever can be preserved of the 
original meaning is preserved in the text. And this does include historical 
elements. See in this connection P. RICOEUR’S excellent book, Interpretation 
Theory, 13ff. where with the help of Semiotics and Semantics he discusses 
speech-act phenomena like locution, illocution, perlocution and allocution. As 
Ricoeur convincingly shows, whatever of discourse can be preserved by text is 
preserved. Thus, for example, decoding a Mimamsa text demands some histori- 
cal information because there are words like Mimamsa and yajfia and codana, 
all of which have their history, their geography, their economics, etc. The reader 
is not free to give these words the meaning he likes. The code forces him to 

“search for not merely their lexical meaning but also, for example, their histori- 
cal and geographical background. 

4 18 Hs —G. GADAMER, Truth and Method, 267-8: “Historical consciousness 

must become aware that in the apparent immediacy with which it approaches 

a work of art of a tradition, there is also contained, albeit unrecognised and 
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Understanding as a process therefore is neither static nor repetitive; 
it is historical, that is, it is always on the way, always arriving, never 
fully arrived. And wherever it may be, it is there because of its previous 
stations. In this context pre-understanding refers to all the historical 
stations the person’s history and his tradition have passed through. 
More concretely this means that the meaning that emerges from a 
reading of the text is historically determined by the stations that 
tradition and history have gone through and in turn our reading itself 
determines them both. '® 

In sum, Modern Hermeneutics concentrates on language as a 
‘given’; we are always and already there in language before we even ask 
how and when language has (or could have) originated. Moreover 
language is given with our being-in-the-world which in the form of a 
complex of traditions always presupposes the primordial ‘We’-ness of 
the ‘being that has language’. Language does not (usually) speak about 
itself but being transparent by nature it manifests our being-in-the- 
world. Discourse actualizes language; what is articulated in discourse is 
our being-in-the-world. The horizon of understanding (in which we 
approach an event or a text) is historically determined by the 
anticipatory structure of pre-understanding. For Modern Hermeneutics 
hermeneutics lies not so much in the interpretation of texts but in the 
operations of the understanding in relation to a text.?° 


Ill. Pirvamimamsa 


The Mimamsa way of looking at language is, to say the least, very 
unusual. sabda is an unchangeably eternal (kutasthanitya) reality. The 
very first proof in Sabara’s Bhasya for the eternality of sabda is 
interesting for our discussion. Sabda and artha are connected with each 
other in an orginary fashion (autpattika sambandha). Since however the 


hence not allowed for, this other element [of effective history]. If we are trying 
to understand a historical phenomenon from the historical distance that is 
characteristic of our hermeneutical situation, we are always subject to the 
effects of effective-history. It determines in advance both what seems to us 
worth enquiring about and what will appear as an object of investigation, and 
we more or less forget half of what is really there - in fact, we miss the whole 
truth of the phenomenon when we take its immediate appearance as the whole 
truth.” 

'® For M. Heidegger understanding means that “something becomes intelli- 
gible as something; it gets its structure from a fore-having, a fore-sight and a 
fore-conception”. See Being and Time. Translated by J. MACQARRIE & E. 
ROBINSON. Oxford 1988 (repr.), 193. 

© It was F. Schleiermacher who located the problem of hermeneutics not in 
the interpretation of texts but in the process of understanding itself. Cf. GADA- 
MER, Truth and Method, 353. 
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purpose of sabda is to manifest artha it cannot be perishable; if it were 
perishable it would not be able to fulfil this purpose. Eternality is, to use 
a Kantian phrase, sabda’s condition of possibility to fulfil its main 
purpose which is to manifest artha.*! Paraphrasing this in today’s 
words, artha is possible only within éabda; outside of sabda there 
can be no artha. Thus the Mimamsa position that sabda is eternal (a 
stance which is necessary for the manifestation of artha) is the 
‘homeomorphic’ equivalent of the thesis of Modern Hermeneutics that 
we are ‘always and already’ in language, long before we learn to speak 
it. 

sabda’s eternality (kitasthanityata) is to be differentiated from the 
beginningless eternality (anadinityata) of the order (krama) of the 
svilables (varna) of a word (pada). Sounds occasion the manifestation of 
the sabda but the manifestation itself is not total but partial, that is to 
say, only syllable by syllable. Groups of syllables form specific padas 
and the order of such syllables is such that it too is eternal, that is, 
beginninglessly eternal. This, as we said, is another form of asserting the 
‘always and already’ nature of sabda which obtains in human discourse. 

Words are connected with their respective meanings in an originary 
fashion (autpattika sambandha); which means to say that the origin of 
the sabdartha is connected with the origin of the syllable-order of words. 
The artha is not conventionally connected with sabda; rather the 
artha is given with the sabda itself. Sabda and artha always go together: 
conventional connections always presuppose language, a point which 
theories proposing conventional connection seem to overlook. Before 
we set out to work a convention for the meaning of words, we are, to 
repeat the phrase again, always and already in language. sabda is 
eternal. 

However, we come to know these connections between words and 
their meanings through their usage in human society, more specifically 
through the commands given in human discourse and their execution. 
It is in such circumstances that we ourselves once learned these 
connections from our elders and our children will learn from us the same 
in similar circumstances. This tradition of growing up in language 
shows no beginning and no end. The role of a beginningless tradition is 
a sine qua non for the learning of language.”” Indeed tradition is a form 


21 Sabarabhasya in Mimamsadargana. Ananda-Asrama-Series 1930, 
1.1.6.18. Kumarila Bhatta in his Slokavarttika elaborates on this and introdu- 
ces the notion of a beginningless process of human discourse which in its turn 


'" presupposes the unchangeable eternality of sabda. Slokavarttika, Sabdanitya- 


tadhikarana 3-7.. 
22 Implicit in such a handing down of language there is the “‘We’-characteri- 
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of language. Again the Mimamsa understanding of tradition implies 
that we are always and already in tradition, even before we come to 
thematize it. 

Since sabda and artha are related in an ‘originary’ way, artha has 
necessarily to be a universal which is particularized only in an 
individual and in human discourse. The @krti is independent of all 
historical references; it is the vyakti that refers to a definite (historical) 
object. Because the originary meaning of a word is a universal (Gkrt1) 
language is able to speak of the individual (vyakti) only by means of 
pointers like demonstratives which are characteristics of our 
historicality. 

Now, though the vyakti manifests the akrti, the latter is completely 
free of all those qualities which characterize historicality. Thus the 
meaning of authorless sentences (like those of the Veda) is not subject 
to particularizing (historical) conditions of discourse and therefore is 
necessarily a universal. In other words, when the Mimamsa asserts that 
sentences like those of the Veda are eternal (because they are free of all 
historical characteristics) what is (also) being asserted is that such 
sentences are semantically autonomous. The existence of the author is 
not necessary for arriving at the meaning of such sentences. Though 
obviously the primary thesis of the Mimamsa was the Gkrti, not the 
vyakts, still it is worth noting that the Mimamsa was not unaware that 
particularized reference meant the concrete [historical] individual and 
that historical factors are responsible for ‘individualization’.?? The 
‘closuring’ factors about which Modern Hermeneutics speaks are 
expressed differently and with no special interest by the Mimamsa. 

According to Kumarila, when words come together in a certain 
order, their word-meanings by themselves and without any ‘external’ 
help make sense because the word-meanings are organized by the 


stic of language though in a slightly different manner. Tradition is built on 
discourse and discourse presupposes the ‘We’-characteristic of language. How- 
ever, the learner is a spectator, but though he is not directly involved in the 
‘We’ of discourse all the same he participates in it inasmuch as trying to connect 
the meaning of the speaker’s words with what the hearer executes he enters into 
the ambience of discourse. See Kumarila’s Slokavarttika, Sambandhaksepa- 
vada 10. 

3 “Glerti is the denotation of the word. Why? Because [its] purpose is action. 
The statement ‘Syenacitam cinvita’ is possible [only] with regard to the akrti 
[that, too, only] if the word syena denotes the @krti. But if [syena] were to 
express a vyakti, [as such] it would be impossible to construct by building a 
[definite] individual syena. Thus [this would be] meaningless since [such] a 
statement would be impossible. Hence [the word] denotes the akrti.” SBh 302, 
7-10, 1.3.9.33. 
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‘efficient-force’ (bha@vana)™* that is operative in the verb. It does this in 
such a manner that all the word-meanings are coordinated and brought 
in line with the verb-meaning. The result of this coordination is the 
sentence-meaning (vakyartha). 

But at this stage let us digress a bit to expatiate on the principles 
at work in the production of the sentence-meaning. In the Mimamsa one 
of the sources of knowledge (praména) is arthapatti which is usually 
translated as ‘presumption’ and is a search for meaning (i.e. for what 
makes sense) in a context which presupposes a frame-work of meaning. 
arthapatti is a pramana which is most employed in the argumentations 
of the Mimamsa. Besides, in the context of sentence-meaning the 
Mimamsaka appeals constantly to three other principles. They are 
akanksa, samnidhi and yogyata. akanksa&, as we said earlier, is semantic 
expectancy; samnidhi is phonetic contiguity and yogyata is semantic 
suitability or appropriateness. All four, i.e. arthaipatti, akanksa, 
samnidht and yogyata are important for our discussion. All four have, 
in my opinion, to do with the structure of anticipation of the 
understanding which in the language of Modern Hermeneutics is 
equivalent to pre-understanding. 

arthapattr, though it is said to be a valid means of knowledge, is the 
logical consistency of a frame-work of meaning in which an argument 
takes place. Take the example that is given to illustrate this principle. 
When we discover that Devadatta, though he is alive, is not at home, 
we conclude that he must be outside the house. This is arthapatt:. What 
is involved in such a process is the following: we grow up in 
surroundings where absence does not mean death because absence can 
be due to many factors. All this forms our pre-understanding. The 
pre-understanding which has been shaped in this fashion connects 
certain conclusions with certain conditions. Such is the functioning of 
arthapatti. Similarly with Gkanksa, samnidhi and yogyata; they are all 
the outcome of the pre-understanding which, being shaped in a 
particular manner and in a particular world-view, expects certain 
patterns of grammar and syntax (akanksa), e.g. a noun after a 
transitive verb, recognizes definite Gestalts of sound and meaning 
(samnidhi), and follows fixed patterns of meaning and reasoning 
(yogyata). This is what I call the anticipatory structure of 
pre-understanding. 

Now, the bhavana which is a sort of efficient-force functions on the 
basis ofall these four. The bhavand@ is located in the verb-meaning and 


24 Hor the translation of bhavand as ‘efficient-force’ I am indebted to F. 
EDGERTON, Mimimsa Nydya Prakasa. New Haven 1929, 5. 
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identifies there the action to be done or the effect that is to be produced. 
On the basis of the anticipatory structure it organizes the 
word-meanings into a sentence-meaning by examining which meaning 
fits where and how” and thus produces the sentence-meaning. 

The Mimamsa clarifies still further the role of the bha@vand in the 
context of the two kinds of sentences recognized by it, sentences which 
are spoken by persons and those which are authorless (like the Vedic 
sentences). In sentences produced by human beings it is evident that 
the intentionality of the speaker has a role in the production of the 
sentence-meaning. Even here the speaker is dependent on tradition for 
the order of syllables of words. The role of the speaker is limited to 
whether or not he should say the thing he wants to say. If he does, he 
has to use syllables and words in the way tradition has taught him to 
use. Once he follows this, the ‘dynamics’ of the syllables in a word are 
responsible for the production of the word-meaning. The word-mean- 
ings, however, are organized and coordinated by the bhavana of the 
verb-meaning. Thus the actual production of the sentence-meaning is a 
task that is carried out by the bhavana alone.”® 

Does this mean that error is produced by the bhavana@? As far as I 
can make out the situation seems to be the following. Kuméarila often 
makes the distinction between words (that is, the code) and 
word-meaning. The speaker determines the order of the words. 
Whatever the order, the words under the influence of the bhavana follow 
their own dynamics and determine the emergence of meaning. The 
human factor has a role to play at two levels: the grammatical and 
syntactical code level (this includes the semiotic and semantic aspects) 
and the epistemological and hermeneutical level (this refers to the 
validity aspect). The first ensures meaning and the second truth. If the 
person collaborates with the code-dynamic the first part of the task, 
namely the production of meaning, is accomplished. If not, no 
production of meaning takes place. The second part of the task, the 
truth of the statement, is dependent on the truthfulness of the speaker. 
If the speaker permits his prejudices to take over then error will follow. 

But in sentences which have no author, the anticipatory character 
is active neither in the production of meaning nor of truth but in the 


= Slokavarttika, Vakyadhikarana 267-271; Tantravarttika in Mimamsa- 
darsana. Ed. Ananda—Agérama-Series 1930, 376-378 & 385. 

*® What we have in effect here is a kind of semantic autonomy of the text! 
However, semantic autonomy does not mean that all traces of intentionality 
disappear completely. Whatever elements of intentionality can be codified in 
the bhavana and in the order of the words are preserved in the code and become 
operative in the decoding-process independently of the speaker (or author). 
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understanding of the meaning and truth of the statement. Here the 
bhavana alone organizes the word-meanings around the meaning of the 
verb and produces the sentence-meaning. Obviously both in the case of 
the pauruseya and the apauruseya sentences the bhavana works in 
collaboration with the anticipatory structure of the 
hearer’s pre-understanding which: organizes the sentence 
meaning. 

A question that arises at this stage is this: How valid is the 
knowledge that is mediated by a sentence-meaning? For the Mimamsa, 
knowledge (as well as the knowing-process through which we acquire 
knowledge) is by its very nature and by itself valid (svatahpramana). 
This means that when we are caught up in the process of knowledge we 
are always and already in the midst of a valid process. For even if error 
is possible, and in some cases it does occur, we can locate error only 
within a knowing-process which by itself is valid. The fact that we can 
locate error and that we can locate it only within a knowing-process 
‘proves the Mimamsaka point of view regarding the intrinsic validity of 
the knowing-process (svatahpramanya). 

Error, then, can occur not from the ‘inside’ but from the ‘outside’ 
because of factors that are ‘outside’ of and ‘extrinsic’ to the 
knowing-process. Hence if knowledge happens to turn erroneous this is 
not due to the nature of knowledge (or to its process) since error can 
never be part of knowledge but due to factors extrinsic to knowledge as, 
for example, in the case of an author whose extrinsic defects affect the 
intrinsic validity of knowledge. 

Thus the meaning of a sentence which is the outcome of the bhavana 
in collaboration with the anticipatory structure of the reader [or 
hearer], has a truth-value that corresponds to the origin of the sentence; 
if the sentence has an origin, its truth-value will be precarious, 
depending on whether certain conditions are fulfilled or not by the 
utterer of the sentence. A human author brings in historical 
circumstances (like haste or greed) which impede the natural process of 
knowledge. These are the a priori conditions necessary for the 
appearance of error. Only a human author can introduce error; where 
there is an author, there is always the possibility of error. 

If, however, a sentence has no origin (like the apauruseya sentences 
of Sruti), it will unconditionally be true since the very nature of such 
sentences necessarily excludes the conditions that produce error. Thus 
the sentences of Sruti (having no author whatever) are both meaningful 
(because of the bh@vand) and true (because of the intrinsic validity of 
knowledge which remains unimpeded in the absence of an author whe 
alone makes error possible). Error in the authorless sentences, it is said, 
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is not possible, both because they exclude the very possibility of error 
and because the content of such sentences cannot be verified. 

For the Mimamsa the gurusisyaparampara where the Veda is taught 
and learnt is a process that is beginningless. And the fact that in this 
process there is no mention of authors for the Vedic traditions makes it 
clear that they have no authors; this proves that the Veda is free from 
error. 

Finally, though the Mimamsa builds up an elaborate structure for 
explaining its understanding of language, it makes it repeatedly clear 
that language is for the sake of an other (pararthatva), not for its own 
sake. When we speak we do not normally speak about language; and 
when we listen we are not listening to language but to what is being 
said. ‘For the sake of an other’ means primarily for the sake of what is 
being said in language, namely, their meaning. In its turn the meaning 
is not for itself but for the sake of its implementation. Similarly, the 
Vedic collections are not for their own sake but for the sake of their 
meaning and the meaning in turn is for the sake of its implementation. 


IV. The Hermeneutic Concerns of the Mimamsa and 
Modern Hermeneutics 


On the Indian side the Mimaimsa is the earliest hermeneutical 
enterprise.”’ Mimamsa means of course the desire to interpret; hence it 
is not surprising that it is occupied with the interpretation of ‘texts’. It 
is but natural that it proposes a theory of language?’ (and its connection 
with reality) and implicitly a theory of understanding on the basis of 
which it proceeds with its task of interpretation. Its use of arthapatti, 
akanksa, samnidhi and yogyata clearly shows that it includes 
(exercite, not signate)” in its understanding of the understanding- 
process important features which have to do with the 
pre-understanding. arthapatti presupposes a frame-work of meaning, a 
horizon of understanding, in which reality makes sense in a specific way. 
It is this frame-work of meaning that is presupposed by the Mimamsaka 
when he argues from arthapatti. But it must not be forgotten that this 
frame-work of meaning of which he is exercite aware does not fall 


*7 The way it developed (or had to develop) was determined to a large extent 
by its ‘ritual’ preoccupation. 

8 See the first five Stitras of the Mimamsasitras. 

29 Cf. Philosophical Hermeneutics, Editor’s note, p. li: “Repeatedly in these 
essays, Gadamer calls our attention to Heidegger’s distinction between objecti- 
fying reflection (actus signatus) and a direct, non-objectifying awareness (actus 
exercitus) from within existence itself, in order to demonstrate that ‘self-under- 
standing’ as Heidegger used it had already broken decisively with transcenden- 
tal reflection in the idealistic sense.” 
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from nowhere but is acquired in and through language and tradition 
which shape the pre-understanding. Similarly, Gkanksa, samnidhi and 
yogyata are expressions of the pre-understanding shaped by language 
and tradition in a specific fashion, as has been explained earlier.*° 

The Mimamsa horizon of understanding, however, is the world of 
yajia which is a world of belief. Here I would like to bring in what R. 
Panikkar has to say about religious belief and its content since it is 
pertinent to our discussion. The contents of a belief, he says, cannot be 
identified with belief. For “Belief is taken to be the vehicle by which 
human consciousness passes from mythos to logos. Belief articulates the 
myth in which we believe without ‘believing’ that we believe in it. To 
believe is not to hold a belief as one holds an object of knowledge; it is 
simply the act of believing — which may express itself in different 
formulations but which does not believe in them: the fides qua of the 
scholastics. Human reflection on belief can fall either on the fact that 
we believe, or on the contents of our belief. The former case makes 
discourse about belief possible and gives us an awareness of the results 
of believing. The latter one either destroys itself as thinking reflection, 
because it does not understand its contents, or if it does, it destroys 
belief, for it converts belief into knowledge. This is what the Latin 
Middle Ages called the incompatibility between the cognitwm and the 
creditum, that which is known and that which is believed. We know that 
we believe (former case) but we do not know what we believe (latter 
case) which is why we believe and do not know. In other words, faith 
that expresses itself in belief has no object, it is not an ob-jectum of our 
mind ... The fact that the believed is not the known does not 
subordinate the one to the other, but it relates knowledge and belief as 
different forms of consciousness without allowing the reduction of 
awareness to mere knowing (of objects) or to sheer believing (in myths). 
This fact opens up an image of Man irreducible to mere logos or to sheer 
mythos.” *1 

Applying this to the Mimamsa belief in the beginningless and 
authorless Veda the explanations about this belief are not to be 
identified with the belief itself, which means that the Mimamsa 
hermeneutics is primarily about belief and not about knowledge. Hence 
if we wish to understand the Mimamsa we have to interpret their major 
tenets in the context of their frame-work of belief. And by major tenets 
I mean vedanityatva, autpattikasambandha, svatahpramanya, bhivana 
and apauruseyatva. Mimamsa hermeneutics then is primarily a 


30 See p. 10 of this contribution. 
31 Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics. New York etc. 1979, 5-6. 
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hermeneutic of belief and only secondarily a hermeneutic of knowledge, 
since the latter depends on the former, and the former determines the 
latter. In other words, the world of beliefs (= mythos) determines the 
sphere of knowledge (= logos) though it is the sphere of knowledge that 
gives ‘linguistic’ content to the world of beliefs. And this is as it should 
bee 

However, the danger here is, as Panikkar points out, that the one 
may be reduced to the other and the distinction between them may get 
blurred or may even be denied, as seems to have happened in the case 
of the Mimamsakas. They were, I think, under the impression that their 
interpretation enterprise was about knowledge though in fact it was 
about their world of belief. In spite of that, the validity of what they 
said (and not of what they meant), I submit, cannot be disputed. 

The primary goal of the Mimamsa is the interpretation of the Vedic, 
not the human, sentences. That is to say, the Mimamsa is interested in 
working out a defence of the authority of the Veda 
(vedapramanya). The whole system is geared to this question: How 
can one establish the authoritativeness of the Veda? To 
grasp this point is of great help in the interpretation of the Mimamsa 
enterprise. For, “The interpreter must recover and make his own, then, 
not the personality or the world-view of the author, but the 
fundamental concern that motivates the text — the question that it 
seeks to answer and that it poses again and again to its interpreters ... 
We understand the subject matter of the text that addresses us when 
we locate its question; in our attempt to gain this question we are, in 
our own questioning, continually transcending the historical horizon of 
the text and fusing it with our own horizon, and consequently 
transforming our horizon. To locate the question of the text is not 
simply to leave it, but to put it again, so that we, the questioners, are 
ourselves questioned by the subject matter of the text.” 3 

The Veda for the Mimamsakas was not yet another text but the 
text (or more precisely the world) which contained and grounded their 
system of meaning. And the Mimamsaka system of meaning was the 
yajna. Interestingly it was the one and only ‘item’ that they took 
from the Veda and that too in the form of the codands or vidhis (i.e. the 
‘injunction’ to offer sacrifice). For the Mimamsakas the Vedic 
injunctions constituted the central content of the Veda**; so when they 


32 See F. X. D’SA, Sabdapramanyam in Sabara and Kumarila. Towards a 
Study of the Mimamsa Experience of Language. Vienna 1980, esp. 198ff. 

383 Philosophical Hermeneutics, Editor’s Introduction, xxi. 

34 As a matter of fact the Bhattas take the word codana@ in MS as referring 
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spoke of the authoritativeness of the Veda (vedapramanya) it is to these 
codanas that they referred. And most importantly, when they set out to 
establish the authoritativeness of the Veda it was the authoritativeness 
of the codands that they aimed at establishing. 

In their frame-work of belief (that is, the world of yajfia) the 
Mimamsakas found the parameters of meaning and meaningfulness. 
These parameters were such that they had no need of postulating any 
‘outside’ ‘Being’. Thus in the world-view of yajfia there was no need of 
a Supreme or Divine Being and consequently there was no place for a 
Revealer for their Sruti (i.e. Scripture). To bring in either a Divine 
Being or a Revealer would have meant creating more problems rather 
than solving them. The myth of yajia saw to it that the 
interconnectedness of everything with everything and the Human’s 
support of this through his own specific contribution, namely the 
acknowledgement of the interconnectedness of reality and the 
acceptance of his own role in this (i.e. yajvia), made eminent sense to the 
Mimamsakas. 

The Mimamsaka interpretation of the Veda fitted in with the myth 
of yajra. Sruti meant for them a world of yajia and the wherewithal to 
keep such a world going. And since a Supreme Being had no place in 
their scheme of things the phenomenologically unbroken chain of the 
Guru-Sisya tradition (through which the Veda was handed to the 
following generation) appeared to them to be sufficient ground for 
believing the Veda to be an eternal and authorless tradition. 

If Revelation is broadly understood as the manifestation of the 
limit-character of our being-in-the world, a manifestation that thus 
displays new possibilities of inhabiting the world so that the ‘primordial 
ground of our existence, of the originary horizon of our being-there’® 
is laid open, then it should be applicable to the Mimamsa Revelation as 
well. For vedapramana (the Mimamsa appelation for Revelation and a 
subsection of sabdapramana) manifests Dharma but this is not 
information about this world; because of this it cannot be invalidated. 
Knowledge about Dharma is prescriptive knowledge about our 
being-in-the-world.*° 


to the Veda, while the Prabhakaras think it stands for Vedic Injunctions. Cf. 

G. JHA, The Prabhakara School of Pirva Mimamsa. Delhi ete. 1978 (repr.), 108. 
35 P. RICOEUR, Towards a Hermeneutic of the i of Revel Harvard 

Theological Review, 70:1-2 (1977), 25. a 

36 Mimamsasiitra 1.1.2: “Dharma is the meaning [- Salness] er — is 

- characterized by a Vedic Injunction (codanalaksana)” . 
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Furthermore, when the Vedic Injunction “speaks, it means it 
enlightens, it is the cause of one’s being enlightened” .*” “The nature of 
a codana (Vedic Injunction) is such that it makes known Significance, 
that is, it enlightens. This is not the same thing as making 
something known, or as making one know something.”*® The 
Vedic prescription does convey what one has to do in order to 
reach Svarga but it does not convey information about Svarga. 

apauruseyatva for the Mimamsakas means that there is no author for 
the Vedic Revelation. If we avoid the two extremes of personalism (the 
Christian bias) and impersonalism (the Mimamsa bias), apauruseyatva 
could be interpreted as the authorlessness of all Significance (i.e. 
meaningfulness); even significant works which have authors can be said, 
in respect of the Significance they mediate, to be authorless. For neither 
poets nor prophets invent Significance, they dis-cover it. Significance is 
given, not created. 

In this context the concept of semantic autonomy could throw some 
light on our understanding of apauruseyatva. For though semantic 
autonomy refers not so much to the authorlessness of a text but to the 
text as being ‘autonomous with regard to its author’s intention’*® it has 
to do with “the issue of the text which is removed from the finite 
intentional horizon of the author. In other words, thanks to writing, the 
world of the text can burst the world of the author. This emancipation 
with regard to the author has its parallel on the side of whoever receives 
the text. The autonomy of the text also removes this reader from the 
finite horizon of its original audience.” * 

Whatever stand one may take about the Mimamsa doctrine of 
Authorlessness, it is obvious that apauruseyatva is characterized 
by the same results as the doctrine of semantic autonomy 
of Modern Hermeneutics, namely, it emancipates the text from the 
world of the author and that of the original audience and in addition it 
throws open the text to any and everyone who can understand it.*! 
What Modern Hermeneutics asserts, is this: the text qua text has these 
characteristics of emancipation and opening of the text independ- 
ently of the author’s intending or reader’s knowing this. 


37 Saibarabhasya, 14. 

88 See F. X. D’SA, op. cit. 57. 

89 RICOEUR, op. cit. 22. 

20 bid: 

*! It is true that when Modern Hermeneutics discusses semantic autonomy 
it is speaking of the semantic autonomy of written texts. However, there is 
no reason why this cannot apply also to the texts of oral tradition. 
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apauruseyatva means the ‘authorlessness of the Veda’ in the 
Mimamsa context and culture but authorlessness is an insight that 
could be applied to any text in as much as it is emancipated from the 
world of the author and that of the original audience and opens itself 
to any potential reader. To understand the full significance of the 
phenomenon of authorlessness it might help to recall that ‘speaking’ 
which implies historical presence and other space-time circumstances is 
different from ‘saying’. “Man speaks, but a text says.” *” 

Though the Mimamsa does not thematize it, it is obvious that for 
the Mimamsakas, as for Modern Hermeneutics, we are always and 
already in language*® because gabda is [and has to be] ‘eternal’ or 
‘beginningless’ in the Mimamsa scheme of things. Clearly this is the 
hermeneutic significance of the ‘eternality’ of language however strange 
this way of expressing may sound to our ears. In the course of time 
Heidegger’s way of putting it (ic. “we are always and already in 
language”) will sound as strange as the terminology of the Mimamsa. 
However, what is important is that we recognize that the different 
paths of the Mimams& and Modern Hermeneutics meet in the 
phenomenon of the ‘givenness’ of language. 

There is another important meeting-point: what Gadamer has called 
the ‘I’-lessness of language seems to me to be the homeomorphic 
equivalent of what the Mimamsakas call the pararthatva of language. In 
Gadamer’s view language forgets itself and withdraws in such a way 
that the thing that is being spoken of comes to the fore and is 
manifested. The Mimamsa holds that language is characterized by ‘the 
state of being for-another’s sake’; language does not speak about itself 
but about what is being said. And this is again not for itself but for the 
sake of its implementation. 

The doctrine of bhévana of the Mimamsa refers par excellence to the 
prescriptive sentences of Vedic Revelation, specifically to the codandas. 
The bh&vana is concentrated in the verb. codana, according to the 
Mim4msa, is primarily Revelation, and the rest of the Veda is called 
arthavada (i.e. that which highlights the meaning of the codands by 
means of praise, blame, etc).*4 The motivating force of Revelation is 


42 R PANIKKAR, The Texture of a Text. In Response to P. Ricoeur, Point 
of Contact 2:1 (1978), 57f. ‘Speaking’ refers to the personal aspects of discourse 
like the intention of the author whereas ‘saying’ refers to the dynamics involved 
in what is said, and in the case of a text, to what is said in the text. 

43 Tt is true that the Mimamsa manner of putting things is different but quo 
- ad rem they are saying the same thing. 

, 44 Sirice this is not my main point I am stating this briefly without going into 
‘ the other divisions of mantra and naimadheya. 
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contained in the codanas only, and the arthavada-sections have the task 
of clarifying the how, when, with what of the prescription. This implies 
that the essence of Vedic Revelation is concentrated, as it were, in the 
motivating force of the codandas alone. 

It would generally be agreed that Revelation® has to do not so 
much with moralizing as with motivating us to do that which brings us 
to our final destiny. How it does this, whether, for instance, through 
enlightening the mind or by strengthening the will or both, will be 
understood differently in different schools; it is a point that need not 
detain us. But a Revelation which does not or cannot motivate cannot 
be called Revelation. This is precisely the point that the doctrine of 
bhavana makes, if we prescind from the grammatical part of the 
bhavana discussion. 

A certain similarity of the bhavana doctrine can be discerned with a 
section of Paul Ricoeur’s pluralistic and polysemic theory of 
Revelation. *® Though the term Revelation is borrowed from prophetic 
discourse which is only one of the many forms of discourse in which 
faith expresses itself, it can neither be restricted to it nor can the other 
forms be reduced to it. Besides prophetic discourse, Ricoeur considers 
narrative discourse, prescriptive discourse, wisdom discourse and 
hymnic discourse to be part of Revelation. Ricoeur says the following 
about prescriptive discourse as a form of Revelation: “Broadly 
speaking, we may call this aspect of Revelation [that is, prescriptive 
discourse] its practical dimension. It corresponds to the symbolic 
expression ‘the will of God’. If we may still speak of a design here it is 
no longer in the sense of some plan about which thought may speculate, 
but in the sense of a prescription to be brought into practice. But this 
idea of a Revelation in the form of instruction is, in turn, full of pitfalls 
for the traditional understanding of Revelation.” 47 

It is true that in the systematics of the bhavana theory the 
codana@ is primarily Revelation and the arthavada has value only in as 
much as it clarifies the codanaé. However, it is equally true that 
without the arthavada the execution of the codan& would not be 
possible. Hence the Mimamsakas very wisely included the arthavada 
(though in a subordinate capacity) in the realm of Revelation. 
However, in the systematics of Ricoeur we have a much more 
developed, pluralistic and polysemic theory of Revelation than in the 


* J am employing words like Revelation, homologously. 

46 P. RICOEUR, Toward a Hermeneutic of the Idea of Revelation. Harvard 
Theological Review, 70:1-2 (1977), 5-37. 

47 Thid. 8. 
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Mimamsa. This is understandable given the historical distance 
between the two. But it is interesting to note the similarities in spite 
of the differences. 

The relation between language and reality was clearly reduced 
in the Mimamsa to the relation between word, word-meaning and 
thing. There seems, however, to be some indication that originally 
(in the Mimamsasitras) the relation discussed was between 
language and reality. The Siitras speak of sgabda and artha and 
not, as the later Mimamsakas do, of pada and artha. Be that as it may, 
at the stage of Sabara’s Bhasya sabda is held to be eternal and it 
manifests, makes known, the meaning of the thing meant. Thus from 
earliest times there is in the Mimamsa the distinction between word, 
meaning and thing all of which are ‘naturally’ connected.*® That 
language (however it may be conceived) and reality are intimately 
connected is an insight which is common to both the Mimams& and 
Modern Hermeneutics. They would differ in the way the relationship 
is to be understood. But more importantly the insight into the 
relationship between language and reality shows the level at which 
both the Mimamsa& and Modern Hermeneutics function. 


V. Conclusion 


Clearly the path that Modern Hermeneutics takes is different from 
that of the Mimamsa for the simple reason that, unlike in earlier times 
when different ‘regional hermeneutics’ like biblical hermeneutics, etc. 
were the rule of the day, today’s starting point is general 
hermeneutics.*? Today one prefers to speak about the universality of 
the hermeneutical problem rather than, say, about biblical 
hermeneutics. This is because the problem of understanding is no more 
a ‘regional’ predicament; it. encompasses not only religion and 
philosophy but also the natural and the human sciences. That is why 
the sweep of Modern Hermeneutics is more universal than that of the 
Mimamsa. 

On the negative side, it seems to me that culturally Modern 
Hermeneutics has turned out to be somewhat of a ‘regional’ 
hermeneutics. It appears to be caught up (like the Mimamsa once was) 
within the confines of the culture of its origin. Except for the work of 
_R. Panikkar, there is hardly any effort either to discover in other 


48 I am translating autpattika (derived from wtpatti, origin) as ‘naturally’ 
~~ and autpattika sambandha as originary connection. é 
49 P. RICOEUR, The Task of Hermeneutics. Hermeneutics and the Human 
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cultures insights homologous to those of Modern Hermeneutics or to 
bring together different cultural insights in the search for a really 
universal hermeneutic. Without an effort of this kind the danger is that 
all such attempts will be condemned to .remain as regional 
hermeneutics. 


PRATYAGATMAN IN THE VAISESIKASUTRA 
By Megumu Honda, Nagoya 


The word pratyagatman is known to mean usually an individual soul 
and seems to appear first in the Kathop. IV.1.1. according to 
dictionaries‘. But in that Up. the word should be interpreted not as a 
compound but as two separate words. The text runs as follows: parafici 
khani vyatrnat svayambhis tasmat paran pasyati nantaratman, kascid 
dhirah pratyag Gtmainam aiksad Gurttacaksur amrtatvam icchan. “The 
self-caused one pierced the holes (or the openings of the senses) outward 
therefore one looks outward and not within oneself. Some wise man 
(however), seeking the immortal (life), with his eyes turned inward, saw 
the self.” 

In this passage of Kathop. it is not pratyagatman but antaratman 
that means an individual soul. If pratyagatman is synonymous with 
antaratman, why does the author use different words in the same 
stanza? pratyag and Giman are separate words, and the word pratyag 
qualifies durtta, not dtman. Thus pratyag ... durtta means “turned 
inward”. 

This being so, we come across & compound word pratyagadtman for 
the first time in the Vaisesikasiitra, as there is no instance of this word 
before Vaisesikastitra except Kathop. Therefore we should investigate 
this word in this Siitra, where pratyagatman appears twice, viz. III.1.14 
and III.2.13 (numbering of the Siitra is according to Candrananda’s 
commentary). The wording of III.1.14 is pravrttinivrttyoh pratyagat- 
mani drstatvat paratranumanam. This reading is by Vyomavati (vol. 1, 
p. 147)”. The text in the commentaries by Candrananda and by an 
anonymous author published by THAKUR, and by Sankaramiéra runs 
pravrttinivrttt ca pratyagatmani drste paratra lingam, but in this case we 
would expect the dual form livge instead of singular lingam, because 
pravrttinivrttt is a dual form. THAKUR’s edition? and Vyomavati 
explain pratyag being sva and para being paratman. These explanations 
seem to be lucid and persuasive, and according to them the Sitra would 


1 E.g. BOHTLINGK & ROTH, MONIER-WILLIAMS and APTE. 

2 See also Nyayabhasya ad Nyayasiitra III.2.34. 

3° Vaisesikadarsana of Kanada with an anonymous commentary. Ed. AN- 
ANTALAL THAKUR. Darbhanga 1957. 
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mean: “Because one sees setting about and cessation of activity in his 
own soul, one infers (the existence of) the other’s soul.” or “When seen 
in his own soul, the setting about and cessation of activity are the 
inferential mark of (the existence of) the other’s soul.” But in this case 
this Siitra might be placed after III.2.4. On the other hand, 
Candrananda explains pratyagatman as sartra (body)*. If so, the Stitra 
should mean: “From setting about and cessation of activity seen in a 
body, (we) infer (the existence of) the other (than the body, that is the 
soul).” 

In India the existence of the soul is usually inferred by comparing 
a living body with a dead one,” see Stitra III.2.4. In Stitra ITI.1.14 the 
sitrakava might have in his mind the notion of adhisthatr 
(superintendent, controller) or antaryamin (regulator, one who 
internally checks or restrains). Moreover I don’t think that the 
meanings of pratyagatman and paratra in this Stitra differ from those in 
TII.2.13, which runs: aham iti pratyagatmani bhaivat paratrabhivad 
arthantarapratyaksah. 

In this Stitra arthantara must be the body, never the soul, when 
considering the preceding Stitras: yadi ca drastuh pratyakso® *ham 
devadatto ‘ham yajradatta iti. “Objection: Further (we have a chance) to 
perceive the seer (i.e. the soul) such as ‘I am Devadatta, I am 
Yajnadatta’ (III.2.10).” This Sitra is certainly of an opponent, because 
it contains yadi. devadatto gacchati visnumitro gacchatiti copacirac 
chartrapratyaksah. “(Reply: The usage) ‘Devadatta goes’ and 
‘Visnumitra goes’ is a figurative use, hence (in this case we) perceive 
their bodies (III.2.11).” These two Sitras clearly tell us that ‘perceiving 
the soul’ is an opponent view, while ‘perceiving the body’ is the 
Vaisesikan opinion. Therefore the notion ‘I’ (aham itt) should exist of 
the body, not of the soul, because body-perception is got or proved by 
that notion. — —_ 

THAKUR’s edition comments that pratyagatman is not gartra but 
para is artra. In this case, however, the fact that ‘the notion of I exists 
in one’s own soul’ cannot be the reason for ‘perceiving the object other 


* dtman can mean body according to BOHTLINGK. In the Vaiéesikasiitra 
itself, in V.1.6, Gtman is interpreted as sartraikadeéa by Candrananda and 
sartra by THAKUR’s edition. 

° For example, Payasisuttanta, Dighanikaya no. 23. See also WINTERNITZ, 
Geschichte der Indischen Literatur. Leipzig 1913, Bd. IT, 8. 307; Sabarasvamin 
ad Mimamsasitra 1.1.5; Sankara ad Brahmasitra III.3.54. 

® The reading drastuh pratyaksah is according to THAKUR’s edition. Can- 
drananda has drstapratyaksa and Sankaramiéra has drstam anvaksam, but both 
readings are difficult to make any good sense. 
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than the soul’. Neither the fact that ‘this notion does not exist in other’s 
body (paratrabhava)’can be the reason. That is to say, if para means 
‘other’s soul’ as explained by THAKUR’s edition and Vyomavati, two 
reasons in I[IJ.2.13 cannot be the convincing ones. Consequently 
pratyagatman in the Stitra I11.2.15 cannot mean the soul, but it must 
be the body. Although Gtman can mean body, we shall come across the 
following difficulties. As almost all the words in the Vaisesikasitra 
except V.1.6 and V.2.18 mean the soul, why should it here in III.1.14 
and III.2.13 mean exclusively the body? Does not the Vaisesikastitra 
have the word sartra or kaya which clearly means body? 

The early Vaisegika school has no idea of all pervading highest soul 
(paramatman), therefore the individual soul need not to be expressly 
differentiated. That is the main reason why I do not think that 
pratyagatman means an individual soul. 

Vacaspatimisra, one of the greatest commentators on the 
philosophical texts, seems to think pratyan deriving from a 
combination of prati and afc, though originally it doesn’t’. He 
expounds pratyan in the Yogasiitra 1.29 as ‘to know reversely’®. 
Therefore it may be better for us to take account of the meaning of the 
word practically used in those days, regardless of whether it is 
grammatically correct or not. BOHTLINGK lists the meanings of this 
word under pratyavic: 1) a) zugewandt, zugekehrt, adversus, b) hinten 
befindlich, von hinten kommend, den Riicken bietend, in umgekehrter 
Richtung sich bewegend, zuriickgewandt, c) hinten befindlich, westlich, 
nach Westen gerichtet, d) zuriickgewandt, nach innen gerichtet, 
innerlich, e) gewachsen, gleich kommend, 2) a) riickwarts, riicklaufig, in 
entgegengesetzter Richtung, hinter, b) im Westen, nach Westen, 
westlich von, c) im Innern, d) in friiheren Zeiten. In the 
above-mentioned passage of Kathop. pratyan is used in the meaning of 
1) d). Here in the Vaisesikasiitra it can mean ‘adverse’ as listed in 1) a), 
which coincides with Vacaspatimisra’s elucidation on Yogasitra I.29. 
When it is acceptable, pratyagatman in the Vaisesikastitra means ‘what 
is adverse to the soul’ that is the body. Thus the Vaisesikasiitra in 
question can be translated as follows: “From setting about and 
cessation from activity seen in what is adverse to the soul (i.e. body), 
(we) infer (the existence of) the other (than body i.e. soul [III.1.14]).” 
“Because (the notion) ‘I’ exists in what is adverse to the soul (i.e. body 


7 See M. MAYRHOFER, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wérterbuch des Alt- 
-indischen. Heidelberg 1956-80, pp. 360 and 362. 

8 praltpam viparitam aficati vijanatiti pratyak sa casau cetanas ceti pratyak- 
cetano ‘vidyavan purusah. (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XLVI, p. 34, 11.16-17). 
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and) does not exist elsewhere (i.e. in the soul), therefore (that notion is) 
perceiving the object other than (the soul i.e. body (TT: Dea):” 

As already mentioned above we come across the compound word 
pratyagatman in the Vaisesikasiitra for the first time in philosophical 
texts. None of other Siitras of the six systems including Samkhyakarika 
and Pragastapada’s Padarthadharmasamgraha has this word. Even the 
NyayakoSa does not have the item pratyagatman. After Vaisesikasttra 
we meet this word in Sabarasvamin’s Bhasya on Mimamsasttra 1.49%, 
where this word means an individual soul which later becomes common 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

The most distinctively different theory between the Vaisesikastitra 
and Pragastapada’s Padarthadharmasamgraha will be, as is well- 
known, the number of qualities (guna): 17 gunas in the Stitra, while 24 
gunas in Prasastapada. In addition to this there are many slight 
differences between these two texts. Two of them hitherto not so well 
known I would like to present. 

1) Pragastapada says: tathahamsabdenapi, prthivyadisabdavyatirekad'®. 
“(The existence of the soul as a distinct substance is) also (proved by the 
fact of its being spoken of) by means of the word ‘Tl’ which is wholly 
distinct from the word ‘earth’ etc.” This passage seems to be 
inconsistent with the above mentioned Vaisesikasiitra III.2.10 and ITI. 
2.11. In the Upanigads, also in Vedanta, the soul can be perceived only 
by intuition, through the medium of meditation for instance !!, whereas 
in original Vaisesika the soul is thought to be not perceived but inferred. 
Afterwards, however, it becomes to be thought that the soul can be 
perceived through the notion of ‘I’, as found in Prasastapada, 
presumably by the influence of Vedanta. 

2) Vaisesikastitra V.2.19 runs: apasarpanam upasarpanam asitapita- 
samyogah karyaintarasamyogas cety adrstakaritini. apasarpana and 
upasarpana in this Sitra are interpreted by Prasastapada as egress of 
mind (manas) from a body and ingress of the mind into a body. !? In 
accordance with this the three commentaries on this Sitra support 
Prasgastapada’s interpretation. Notwithstanding, as Stitras V.2.18 to 20 
deal with Gtman, the Siitra V.2.19 must refer to the soul. Therefore 
apasarpana and upasarpana are of the soul, viz. egress of the soul from 


® Bibliotheca Indica edition, p. 21, 1.10. 

'© The Prasastapada Bhashya with Commentary Nyayakandali of Sridhara, 
ed. by V. P. DVIVEDIN. Benares 1895, p. 44, 11.9-10. 
'! Brahmasttra 1.1.30, IV.1.1 ete., Brh.Up. 1.4.10, 11.4.5 ete. 
2 Pragastapada Bhashya, ibid. pp. 89, 93, 308, 310. 
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one body and ingress of the soul into another body'*. Such a view of the 
soul we met already in the Upanisad: tadyatha trnajalayuka, 
trnasyantam gatva, anyam akramam akramya, Gtmanam upasamharati, 
evam evayam atma, idam sartram nihatya, avidim gamayitva. anyam 
akramam akramya, atmanam upasamharati'*. “Just as a leech when 
coming to the end of a blade of grass, after having made another 
approach (to another blade), draws itself together towards it, so does 
this soul, after having thrown away this body, and dispelled ignorance, 
after having another approach (to another body) draw itself together 
(for making the transition to another body).” 


oe MASANOBU Nozawa,‘The Vaisesika Theory of Metempsychosis, Journal 
of Nippon Buddhist Research Association XLVI (1981). 
14 Brh.Up. IV.4.3. 
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CARAKA AND THE MATERIALISTS 


By Tabe E. Meindersma, Leiden 


In the Carakasamhita occur many philosophical notions. It might 
be of interest to examine to what extent materialistic influences play a 
part in it. In that connection materialistic conceptions are considered 
which were most probably current in India in the period the Samhita 
originated and was composed. 

Generally is meant by Indian materialism a set of doctrines 
connected with designations as Brhaspati, Lokayata, Carvaka, 
Nastika, without being clearly deliminated. It depends on the definition 
whether schools as agnosticism (Ajfianavada), scepticism, fatalism 
(doctrines of the Ajivakas), accidentalism (Yadrechavada) are classed 
under materialism. Modern authors differ in their classifications, but in 
most cases agnosticism etc. are kept separate from materialism proper. 
In the following I am using, in conformity with FRAUWALLNER|, the 
word Lok&yata as indicating the systemic tradition of materialism (and 
its adherent). Very little of materialistic literature has come down to us; 
most of our information originates from fragments with non-materialis- 
tic authors; the most important source being Madhava’s 
Sarvadarganasamgraha”. Citations etc. from materialistic writings 
with non-materialistic authors have been collected by various scholars. 
Important is the work of NAMAT and FRAUWALLNER. That of NAMAI® 
for the mainpart is in Japanese. Materials collected by FRAUWALLNER 


! ERICH FRAUWALLNER, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie. IT. Band, 
Salzburg 1956, 302: “Es kam namlich dariiber hinaus auch zur Schaffung eines 
vollausgebildeten materialistischen Systems, das wie alle anderen Systeme 
schulmdBig tiberliefert wurde, das Lokayata.” 

2 Madhava, Sarvadarsanasamgraha; Haribhadra, Saddar$anasamuccaya; 
Gunaratna, Tarkarahasyadipika (commentary on foregoing; also called: Sad- 
darganasamuccayatika); Santaraksita, Tattvasamgraha; Kamalasila, Nyaya- 
kumudacandra; Jayanta(bhatta), Nyayamafijary; (Sankara, Sarvasid- 
dhantasamgraha); Sriharga, Naisadhacarita. 

3 MAMORU Namal, Koki Bukkydto ni yoru Barhaspatya Hihan (I) — Bar- 
haspatya shisd no gaikan [Criticism of Barhaspatya according the later Bud- 
dhist I: Survey of the thinking of the Barhaspatyas], Indological Review 2 
(1976), 33-74; and following articles in this series. Referred to by: ERNST 
STEINKELLNER, Dharmottaras Paralokasiddhi, Nachweis der Wiedergeburt, 
Wien 1986, 8: “M. NaMAI hat eine Zusammenstellung der einschlagigen Mate- 
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are not published; STEINKELLNER has cited from this collection®. 
FRAUWALLNER has in these unpublished notes given a classification of 
the system based on its development’. (Apparently also NAMAI has 
outlined a developmental scheme). FRAUWALLNER distinguishes an 
older and a more recent theory. Characteristic for the older theory is the 
idea that psychic functions originate from the four mahabhitas. The 
more recent one he divides in two stages of development: in the first, 
psyche originates from the body, but thereafter propagates itself; in the 
second, psyche originates from parents or from mother only. Essential 
for the latter theories is also that one no longer relied on pratyaksa as 
the only pramana, but had to apply anumana in addition. 

On chronological data any materialistic notion in Carakasamhita 
should fit into the older theory. According to FRAUWALLNER, traces of 
a more recent theory do not appear until the 8th century A.D.; the 
Carakasamhita is assumed to have been redacted in the first two or 
three centuries of our era. The commentary of Cakrapanidatta 
(Ayurvedadipika = Carakatatparyatika), I am using, could have been 
influenced by more recent materialistic ideas; this commentary has 
been dated between 1060 and 1075°. 

The older theory has been indicated by NAMAI’ as Barhaspatya 
philosophy. He summarizes it through its basic tenets: 

a) pratyaksatkapramanavada: perception is the only means of valid 
cognition; 

b) bhiitamatravada: the four mahabhiitas are the only reality; 

c) bhutacaitanyavada: psychic functions originate from mahabhitas; 

d) svabhavavada: phenomena are brought about by the thing itself, 

e) dehatmavada: human existence is exclusively based on the body; 

f) paralokapavada: otherworld does not exist; 

g) kamarthavada: pleasure and profit are the only aims in life. 

In this way only an overall impression of this system is given; but it well 
serves as a base for practical approach. As NAMAT himself states, the 


rialien ver6ffentlicht, aus denen deutlich hervorgeht, daB hier mit verschiede- 
nen Entwicklungsstufen gerechnet werden muB.” 

* STEINKELLNER 1986, 9-11. 

5 STEINKELLNER 1986, 11. 

6 GERRIT JAN MEULENBELD, The Madhavanidana and its chief commen- 
tary, chapters 1-10. Introduction, Translation and Notes. (Doctoral Thesis 
Utrecht). Leiden 1974, 404 and 401. 

7 MAMORU Namal, A Survey of Barhaspatya philosophy. Indological Re- 
view 2 (1976), 29-30. This serves as a summary in English preceding the 
Japanese article mentioned in note 3. 
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tenets are in a number of ways interconnected and thus offer an 

integrated picture of the theory. 

I am approaching the relation between Carakasamhita (Ca) and 
Lokayata from the following angles: 

1. Occurrence of Lokayata doctrines and the position taken up 
towards it in the text. 

2. Non-application of Lokayata approach in cases where this might be 
expected, in case medical theories were (partly) based on 
materialistic principles. 

3. Striking the balance between the extremes of Lokayata and 
traditionalistic views. 

Ad 1. A clear confrontation with Lokayata conceptions occurs in the 

section on paraloka in Sttrasthana (CaSt 11: 6-33)°. There are people 

who doubt rebirth (saméayas catra katham bhavisyaima itas cyutaé na veti 

CaSii 11: 6; basic tenet: paralokapavada). In this connection the terms 

nastika and nastikya (CaSt 11: 6, 7, 15) are used®. Nastikas only use 

perception as a pramana (santi ... eke pratyaksaparah ... nastikyam 
asritah CaSt 11: 6; basic tenet: pratyaksaikapramanavada). Develop- 
ment takes place through powers inherent in the things (eke manyante 
janmakaranam | svabhavam CaSit 11: 6; basic tenet: svabhavavada). In 
the thereon following discussion the Lokayata viewpoints are rejected. 

There is also mention of accidentalists; they are condemned very 

strongly (yadrechopahatatmanah | patakebhyah param caitat patakam 

CaSt 11: 15b-d’). 

On two other occasions an opinion is brought forward which fits well 
into the Lokayata doctrine. In both cases it is an opinion of 
BharadvaAja; in both cases it is repudiated by Atreya and not supported 
by others present. In the first instance the non-existence of karman is 
stated; and instead svabhava stressed as a cause (drstam na caikrtam 
karma ... || bhavahetuh svabhavas tu CaSti 25: 20c and 21a). Then giving 
as a comparison the qualities of the gross elements only four mahabhitas 
are mentioned (tejonténam yathaiva hi || CaSii 25: 21d). The denial of 
karman is of course closely connected with paralokapavada and 
somehow with kamarthavada. svabhavavada and bhitamatravada also 


8 Ca = Charakasamhita of Agnivega, revised by Charaka and Drdhabala 
with the Ayurveda-dipika commentary of Chakrapanidatta; ed. VAIDYA JADA- 
VAJI TRIKAMJI. New Delhi 1981. Cf. for further particulars on this paraloka- 
’ section: T. E: MEINDERSMA, Paralokasiddhi in Carakasamhita. Proceedings of 
the VIIth World Sanskrit Conference, Indologica Taurinensia (Torino) 15-16 
*- (1989-90), 265-273. . 
9 CaS 11: 6, 7,15 (2): nastikyam Gsritah; buddhiman nastikyabuddhim 
- jahyad; nastikasyasti navvatma ...; nastikagrahah. 
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occur on this place. I shall come back to these verses in connection with 
the way Caraka deals with karman. 

In the other instance the descent of a psychic principlé (sattva) from 
otherworld into the fetus is denied (na khalv api paralokad etya sattvam 
garbham avakramati yadi hy enam avakraimet nasya kimeit paur- 
vadehikam syad aviditam aésrutam adrstam va sa ca tac ca kimeid api 
smarati Sarirasthana [CaSa] 3: 4 [6]). 

In one place there is a reference to Brhaspati. Dealing in 
Vimanasthana with methods of instructing physicians, the importance 
of discussion (sambhas@) is stressed (CaVi 8: 15-67). In that connection 
the disciple should be conversant with a number of technical terms; one 
of these being vakyadosa (syntactical defect); vaikyadosa is of five kinds, 
one of these is superfluity (adhika). The definition of superfluity is: what 
is said in discussing Ayurveda as Barhaspatya, AuSanasa or something 
else which has no relevant meaning (adhikam nama ... yad vayurvede 
bhisyamane barhaspatyam ausanasam anyad va yat kimcid apratisam- 
baddhartham ucyate CaVi 8: 54). It is true that in combination with the 
name of Usanas one expects that Brhaspati, the teacher of Nitisastra is 
meant here; and that is confirmed by the commentator (barhaspatyam 
ausanasam ca nitisastram Cakrapanidatta!® ad CaVi 8: 54; 270 [2]8-9). 
Bui there existed a close connection of Lokayata with Nitisastra". 
Ad 2. Lokayata views are to be expected, when composition and 
origination of human beings are, in Sarirasthana, described. 

A person is composed of five mahabhiitas and a psychic principle as 
sixth. This is taught by Atreya on three places (khadayas cetandsasta 
dhatavah purusah smrtah CaSa 1: 16; tasya purusasya prthivt miurtih 
apah kledah tejo ‘bhisamtaipah vayah prainah viyat susirani brahma 
antaratma CaSa 5: 5; tatra gartram nama cetanaidhisthanabhitam pafca- 
mahabhitavikarasamudayatmakam samyogavahi CaSa 6: 4). The sixth 
(sastha) element is in two cases designated as cetan@; in the third case 
as antaratman, once the importance of the six elements being 
well-balanced (samyogavahin) is mentioned. 

In connection with the origination of human beings this state of 
affairs is noticed on two places. In one of these places (garbhasya catvari 
caturvidhani bhitani matapitrsambhavani | Gharajany atmakrtani caiva 


10 Cakrapanidatta, see note 8. 

11 FRAUWALLNER 1956, 303: “Wie wir bereits gehort haben, war nimlich der 
Materialismus aufs engste mit den Kreisen verbunden, welche die Staatskunst 
lehrten. Als hochster Meister der Staatskunst und als ihr sagenhafter Verkiinder 
galt Brhaspati, der Lehrer der Gotter, und neben ihm USanas, der Lehrer der 
Asura, der Riesen. Dementsprechend fiihrt das Lokayata seine Merkspriiche 
auf Brhaspati zuriick.” 
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sarvasya sarvani bhavanti dehe \\ ... sattvam yathanikam api vyavasyet || 
CaSa 2: 26 and 27d) only four mahabhitas are mentioned which might 
suggest bhitamatravada; however, the psychic component derives from 
a former state of existence. In the other place (garbhas tu khalv 
antariksavayvagnitoyabhimivikaras cetanadhisthinabhitah | evam anaya 
yuktya parcamahabhitavikirasamudayatmako garbhas cetanaddhisthana- 
bhiitah sa hy asya sastho dhatur uktah CaSa 4: 6) there are again five 
elements with psyche (cetan@) as the sixth. In none of these examples 
the psychic principle originates from the mahabhiitas, contrary to the 
situation in bhitacaitanyavada. Psyche uses the aggregate of 
mahabhitas as its seat (adhisthaéna). Also excluded by these texts are: 
svabhivavada, dehitmavada and paralokapavada. 

A materialistic interpretation might be given — and as a matter of 

fact it has been interpreted that way by DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADH- 
YAYA!? — on a place in Sititrasthana where substance (dravya) is 
discussed (sarvam dravyam pavicabhautikam ... tac cetanavad acetanam 
‘ca CaSti 26: 10). But also here is no question of cetana originating from 
dravya, the suffix -vat, as well as the Bahuvrthi rather designate a (not-) 
being-provided-with. 
Ad 3. The nuanced position towards Lokayata doctrine appears clearly 
in connection with the karmic principle. karman, as we saw, is rejected 
by Lokayata. If, on the other hand, everything were determined by 
karman, medical practice would be without sense. 

In his article, “Caraka Samhita on the doctrine of karma”, M. G. 
WEIss!? discusses especially the stand Caraka takes towards karman. 
The intermediate position is evident in questions on lifespan, 
embryology and composition of human beings, etiology of mental 
aberrations and epidemics. 

The dilemma in which Atreya, the official spokesman, is placed is, 
however, very marked in Siitrasthana 25 (not mentioned by WEISS). 
The chapter starts off with a discussion on the origin of human beings 
and their diseases. Bhadrakapya takes the traditional standpoint that 
karman is the only cause (karmajas tu mato jantuh karmajas tasya 
camayah | na hy rte karmano janma roganam purusasya va || CaSti 25: 19). 
In the verses already cited Bharadvaja rejects karman (bharadvajas tu 
nety Gha karta pirvam hi karmanah | drstam na cakriam karma yasya syat 


12 DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, Science and Society in ancient India. 
’ Caleutta 1979, 66: “Even substances endowed with consciousness are as much 
the products ‘of matter as substances without consciousness.” 

13 MITCHELL G. WEISS, Caraka Samhita on the doctrine of karma. In: 
Karma and Rebirth in classical Indian Traditions; ed. WENDY D. O’ FLAHERTY. 


«.. Berkeley etc. 1980, 90-115. 
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purusah phalam || CaSi 25: 20) and proposes svabhava as the cause 
(bhavahetuh svabhavas tu vyadhinim purusasya ca | CaSti 25: 21ab). 
Bharadvaja thus takes a distinct Lokayata standpoint. Atreya evades 
the decision, which is, of these and other opinions brought forward, the 
right one, but argues in favour of putting these opinions side by side 
(maivam vocata tattvam hi dusprapam paksasamésrayat || CaSt 25: 26cd). 
But in another place (also not in WEISS’ article) dealing implicitly with 
karman Atreya does take a standpoint, in this case against a traditional 
opponent. This opponent, Maitreya, puts forward a straight attack on 
medical practice, denying any usefulness of medical treatment (tatas 
cintyate bhesajam abhesajena avisistam iti CaSi 10: 4). The essential 
point behind this remark becomes clear from the commentary: life and 
death, disease and health are a consequence only of karman, not of 
medical treatment (etena daivikhyakarmavasad evayam [aturo] jtvati 
mriyate v& rogi bhavaty arogo va na drstabhesajam atra kimcit karam 
Cakrapanidatta ad CaS 10: 4; 65 [1] 28-29). The reply of Atreya is, 
that treatment (apart from healing a number of patients quicker than 
without) is useful in patients with curable disease (na hi 
bhesajasadhyanaim vyadhinam bhesajyam akaranam bhavati ...tasmain na 
bhesajam abhesajena avisistam bhavati CaSti 10:5). Again the 
background is provided by the commentator: he sets against karman, 
which he calls datvakarman (dawakhyakarman), the consequences of 
actions in this life, purusakadrakarman; there is a strong daivakarman 
which has ripened in time and a weak one; a strong daivakarman 
supresses a weak purusakarakarman, but also the other way round 
(idam atrakitam yad dvividham karma balavad abalavac ca tatra balavan 
niyatavipakakalam Cakrapanidatta ad CaSt 10: 5; 65 [2] 25-27; daivam 
purusakadrena durbalam hy upahanyate | daivena cetarat karma 
visistenopahanyate idem; 66 [1] 2-3). Differentiating karman in this way 
is not only an interpretation of the commentator; it is also found in a 
textual passage, viz. in the chapter on epidemics in Vimanasthana. 
There, in a discussion on lifespan, the topic is even further elaborated: 
both daiva- and purusakarakarman have to be considered according 
their power: hina, madhyama, uttama (balabalavigeso ‘sti tayor 
daivapurusakarayor api ca karmanoh | drstam hi trividham karma hinam 
madhyamam uttamam || CaVi 3: 31). 

The same topic is mentioned in Sarirasthana; more in particular the 
condition of karman in activating or preventing diseases (daivam pura 
yat krtam ucyate tat tat paurusam yat tv tha karma drstam | pravrttihetur 
visamah sa drsto nivrttihetur hi samah sa eva || CaSa 2: 44). 

As to be expected, also outside the medical literature indications are 
found that one tries to evade the absolute impact of karman. WEISS in 
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his article refers to this situation: “The essential conflict between the 
deterministic implications of the karma doctrine and the need to act, 
though especially salient in the medical context, has also been 
addressed elsewhere. Despite the implications of fatalism of karma in 
the Puranas, Dharmasastras, philosophical texts, and story literature, 
numerous means by which it may be circumvented are included, and 
they are often central” !*. Thereafter WEISS gives a few examples. Here 
is supposed that medicine approaches karman in the same way as this 
is done in other fields. But in A History of Indian Philosophy S. 
DASGUPTA holds the opinion “that Caraka and his followers differ from 
all other theories of karma that flourished on the soil of India. The 
theory is not accepted in any Indian system of thought except that of 
Caraka”. This difference is that “According to other theories the laws 
of karma are immutable. Only the fruits of unripe karma can be 
destroyed by true knowledge. The fruits of ripe karma have to be 
experienced in any case, even if true knowledge is attained. The peculiar 
features of Caraka’s theory consist in this, that he does not introduce 
this immutability of ripe karmas” !°. Already in the Pali canon the role 
of karman in disease causation is relativised. In the Anguttaranikaya of 
the Suttapitaka eight different causes, being independent of each other, 
for disease are mentioned: bile, phlegm, wind, a mixture of the three, 
unexpected weather, an irregular lifestyle, injury and karman are 
enumerated. The Sivakasutta (Samyuttanikaya of the Suttapitaka) 
contains the same series and explicitly attacks any notion that one can 
explain everything by karman'®, 

All in all there is little plain Lokayata doctrine in the 
Carakasamhita. As far as Lokayata remarks are made, they are not 
supported by the mainstream of the conceptions of the Samhita and are 
denounced by the representatives of that system, in particular by 
Atreya. lor 

There is no straight attack on or consistent denunciation of the 
Lokayata system. Perhaps there was no real interest in this system. 
Another possibility is that in the time of the Carakasamhita it was no 
usage yet to have a reasoned argument with representatives of other 
systems, although just in the Samhita itself epistemology is already to 
quite a good degree developed!’. In this respect FRAUWALLNER 


14 WEISS 1980, (90-115) 92. 
.145 SURENDRANATH DasGupta, A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol II, 
Delhi etc. 1975, 402-403. 
16 According to: TILMANN VETTER, The Ideas and Meditative Practices of 
: Early Buddhism. Leiden etc. 1988, 91. 
17 Nyaya theories in Carakasamhita at several places: the four pramanas are 
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remarks!® that only at the close of the classical period of Indian 
philosophy, when formation of systems came to an end, the existing 
systems started with the help of logical and epistemological methods to 
justify themselves. 

Medical theory on several occasions is conflicting with conventional 
views in society, as f.i. described by DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA"®. 
But these conflicts are not necessarily provoked by medical practice 
basing itself on Lokayata assumptions; and in fact it does not appear 
to be based that way. In this respect one should clearly differentiate 
between materialistic and other unconventional views. 

In Ayurveda — at any case in the Carakasamhita - although 
observable (drsta) matter (dravya) figures distinctly, this does not result 
in acceptance of Lokayata doctrine and its limitations; and 
consequently provides medicine with a larger scope. But to make an 
essential comparison with Lokayata, it would be necessary to draw up 
an image of that whereon medical theory is (or: medical theories are) 
based. 


explained f.i. in the paraloka-section in CaSt 11: 18-25; the most important text 
for Nyaya is CaVi 8. Cf. also: ANTONELLA COMBA, Carakasamhita, Sarirasthana 
I and Vaisesika Philosophy. In: Studies on Indian Medical History. Groningen 
1987, (41-61) 41-47. 

'8 FRAUWALLNER 1956, 307: “... am Ende der klassischen Periode der 
indischen Philosophie, als logische und erkenntnistheoretische Fragen in den 
Vordergrund des Interesses riickten und als jedes System Rechenschaft dariiber 
geben mute, worauf es seine Lehren griindete”; and 308: “... daB am Ende der 
klassischen Periode der indischen Philosophie um die Mitte des ersten nach- 
christlichen Jahrtausends die Systembildung im wesentlichen abgeschlossen ist 
und zum Stillstand kommt. Dafiir tritt nun die Erkenntnislehre in den Vorder- 
grund und es entwickelt sich fiir mehrere Jahrhunderte eine lebhafte und 
fruchtbare Tatigkeit auf diesem Gebiet.” 

9 CHATTOPADHYAYA 1979. 


SARVASIDDHANTASIDDHANTA 
On ‘Tolerance’ and ‘Syncretism’ in the Yogavasistha* 
By Walter Slaje, Graz 


The Yogavasistha has undergone numerous attempts at classifica- 
tion and has been ascribed to a variety of philosophical positions. Thus, 
it has been characterized as Buddhist', Saiva? and Gaudapadean®, 
Vaisnava®*, Vedantic*, Epic’, Puranic®, or even Vedantic Epic’, to 
cite only a few of the many opinions. On account of its terminology 
some scholars® have judged it to be syncretistic, presenting a 
somewhat mixed philosophy composed of Yogacara and Early Vedanta 
conceptions. 

PAUL HACKER held several opinions concerning the character of the 
text, each diverging from the other in a remarkable manner. Thus he 
twice called it a syncretistic work®, regarded it once as representing a 


* This paper presents one result of a more comprehensive study of the 
Yogavasistha to be published as a monograph entitled ‘Vom Moksopaya-Sastra 
zum Yogavasistha-Maharamayana (Phiiologische Untersuchungen zur Ent- 
wicklungs- und Uberlieferungsgeschichte eines indischen Lehrwerks mit heilsre- 
levantem Anspruch [referred to as ‘Mokgopaya’ in the following]). Being origi- 
nally the outcome of preliminary studies to the monograph, it may now be 
regarded as complementary to chapters 6.1.1-6.2 of the book in preparation. 
My research work was most helpfully promoted by Prof. Dr. Albrecht Wezler 
(Hamburg), generously supported by the Alexander von-Humboldt Founda- 
tion (Bonn), and carried out at the Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens 
und Tibets der Universitét Hamburg. My thanks are also due to Prof. Dr. Claus 
Oetke (Stockholm) and Univ.-Doz. Dr. Roque Mesquita (Vienna) for their 
suggestions conducive to the present study. 

' Cf. e.g. BHATTACHARYA 1925: 546ff. 

2 DIVANJI 1951: 39ff; 1959/60: 49-58; BHATTACHARYA 1951: 91ff. 

3 Thid. 

3@ GRANOFF 1989. — 

4 FARQUHAR 1920: 228; DASGUPTA 1932: 228; RAHURKAR 1955: 480. 

5 SHASTRI 1928: No 3190. 

6 SHASTRI 1928: XXVII-XXVIII. 

7 MAINKAR 1977: 112, 240. 

‘8 Eg. GLASENAPP 1951: 17; MAINKAR 1977: 168. 
_ © HACKER 1953: 3: “dasthetizistisch-synkretistischer Ilusionismus”; HaK- 
"KER 1961: 378: “synkretistisch-monistisch”’ . 
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singular philosophy’, and again drew upon it — with reference to S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN’s interpretation!! — as an example of “doctrinal 
tolerance” as well!?. This last instance marks at the same time the 
beginning of HACKER’s criticism of Indian tolerance, which he 
considered to be in fact inclusivism, i.e. a subordinating identification 
of other systems with one’s own tradition. However, as this 
phenomenon can neither be regarded as a process of additive 
annexation nor as a form of syncretism or eclecticism '?, HACKER thus 
contradicted the notion of syncretism attributed by himself to the 
Y(oga)—V(asistha) in 1953 and 1961. 

With a view to similar passages already referred to by 
RADHAKRISHNAN and HACKER as evidence of ‘(doctrinal) tolerance’, 
the YV was recently similarly characterized as ecumenical‘. 

In attempting to determine more precisely the YV’s position within 
philosophical literature, a thorough investigation into the text’s own 
viewpoint concerning other positions is, however, first required. 

Dealing with questions of this kind, i.e. whether a text may be 
characterized e.g. as ‘syncretistic’, ‘tolerant’, ‘ecumenical’ or otherwise, 
one should above all distinguish cautiously its awareness (or 
unawareness) of the development of its own philosophical background. 
For a text might on the one hand be indebted to a framework of ideas 
which owes its existence to historical developments — including 
influence exercised upon it by different schools — that finally are no 
longer perceptible to the exponents of the developed system who 
accordingly are no longer aware of such earlier influences. And on the 
other hand, a text may be engaged in discussion with either 
contemporary and active schools or with long lasting views of systems 
of the past, which may deliberately be accepted '> or refuted. 


© HACKER 1959(2): 155: “singulire Philosophie”. 

'! RADHAKRISHNAN 1940: 319; 1954: 47. 

'" HACKER 1957: 176-177 (Anm. 50; 53): {“Beleg fiir doktrinare Toleranz 
..., relatives Geltenlassen fremder Lehren ...”]: YV 5.87.18—21; 3.1.2; 3.5.5-7. 

'3 Cf. HALBFASS 1988: 411; for a documentation of HACKER’s statements on 
inclusivism, see HALBFASS 1983: 29-36 and HALBFASS 1988: 403-418. 
HACKER’s treatment of inclusivism is also critically dealt with by 
OBERHAMMER 1983 and WEZLER 1983. As regards the exposure of the true 
background of Jayanta’s so-called ‘tolerance’ (sarvagamapramanya), cf. 
WFEZLER 1976: 339; 345f. 

' HULIN 1987: 24. GRANOFF 1989: 183 (eclecticism and generosity of spirit): 
1989: 200, fn. 9 (highly eclectic). 

' Ase.g. the anekantavada of the Jainas partially recognizes other teachings 
as representing a relative validity. Cf. HALBFASS 1988: 267; 355. 
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Since in putting forward arguments concerning the YV’s ‘tolerant’ or 
. ‘ecumenical’ character respectively, the latter case — i.e. awareness of 
foreign conceptions that are discussed in the text — is frequently relied 
on, we should investigate the YV’s encounter with other schools to find 
out its true attitude towards them!®, 

As regards external evidence for the YV in philosophical literature, 
it is as such referred to comparatively late, namely in the works of 
Vidyaranya-Madhava (A.D. 1296-1386), who apparently was the first 
to exploit it for purposes of the tradition of Samkara’s Vedanta!’, From 
his time onwards, certain subsequent Vedanta authors made frequent 
use of its constantly increasing authority, which was due to the 
reputation of the Rsis Valmiki and Vasistha, who had already been 
generally accepted as propounders of the doctrine (Vasistha) and 
authors of the work (Valmiki) respectively. 

From the use Madhusiidana Sarasvati and Prakasananda have made of 
the YV, it becomes clear that its consistent subjective illusionism could 
hardly be reconciled with the traditional Vedanta of Samkara that 
admits of worldly appearances as objects of knowledge common to all. 
Accordingly its function became that of a catalyst, paving the way for 
the Drsti-Srsti-Vada as it was finally shaped by Prakasananda. 
Since there is not much external evidence of the Y V in texts that quote 
it, we have to, in order to examine its relation to other schools, turn to 
the work itself. 

From internal evidence it appears, firstly, that the YV is indeed 
acquainted with the six Darsanas, but does not treat them as related, 
or name them by this common denomination. Secondly, it sometimes 
refers to the Buddhists, Jainas, Carvakas and other, rather minor 
Vadas like e.g. the Kalaikavada, either by using the names of the 
particular schools, sometimes combined with the suffixes °vdda/*vadin, 
or by citing their tenets, thereby employing the particular terminology. 
No mode of ascending classification — comparable to the Vedantins’ 
hierarchical form of treating other doctrines!® — can be discerned, as 


16 One should keep in mind that in its present state the printed text is 
arguably composed of several different layers, a fact corroborated by textual 
analysis as well as by manuscriptal evidence. Additionally, there are indications 
_ of secondary explicatory interpolations. Cf. YV 2.18.60 and several citations of 
metrical and now lost commentaries in the Vasisthacandrika. Cf. SLAJE 1990, 
Index. B,2 sub mahantah. 

* * AT Of. SLAJE, ‘Moksopaya’, ch. 1.2.1.2.3. 

'8 Which were looked upon as “stages on the way to the absolute truth 
attained in the Advaita-Vedanta”; cf. HALBFASS 1988: 355. 
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argued by VON GLASENAPP!®; the various Vadas appear often to be 
enumerated in random fashion. It may, however, be noted that the 
Buddhists are most frequently spoken of, followed in number of 
citations by the Samkhyas and Vedantavadins, who are occasionally 
also called Brahmavids in the text. 

According to the YV”? none of these philosophers differ from the 

others in their basic essence. They are said to differ only to the extent of 
their particular terminology and the meanings attributed to these terms 
when teaching their highest principles, whereas in reality no real 
difference whatsoever can be found. The disagreements (bheda) that 
cause the quarrels (vivaéda) of the various schools, therefore, mainly 
relate to the different terminology in use. Thus dispute arises from the 
designation of the respective principles such as sinya, vijiainamatra, 
brahman, and so on, or from the categorization of the jzva?', the 
manas”, or of many other items such as, for instance, the steps of ‘Yoga’ 
(yogabhiamika)>. 
From the Advaitic point of view of the YV, however, such quarrels lack 
any philosophical substantiation. On account of its monism no true 
relation between signifier and signified (vacyavacakabhava) is accepted, 
and accordingly the words in use can never point to a true object in an 
absolute sense”4. 

As observed in the text, one and the same thing, for example the 
manas, has on account of its different characteristics been termed 
differently by various Sastras. And according to that the manas is by 
each of the Vadins”° understood to be different, each of them preferring 


'9 GLASENAPP 1951: 37; 63f. 

20 Cf. SLAJE, ‘Moksopaya’, ch. 6.1. 

1 YV 5.71.57-58: evam svarupam jivasya brhadaranyakadisu/bahudha 
bahusu proktam vedantesu kilanagha// (any)ais tv etasu samjnasu kuvikalpaku- 
tarkikath| mohaya kevalam mudhair vyartham (arth)ah prakalpitah|| Ed: ajiais 
... Gsthah. 

» YV 3.96.47-48: mano hi jadam anyasya, bhinnam anyasya jivatah| 
tathahamkrtir anyasya, buddhir anyasya vadinah|| ahamkaéramanobuddhidrsta- 
yah srst(a)kalpanah/| ekarupataya prokta ya maya, raghunandana|/ Ed: srsti°. 

23 YV 3.118.2ab: vadanti bahubhedena vadino yogabhimikah. 

24 YV 7.52.20: sarvadarsana(visra)nte na(mn)i bhedo, na vastuni| paramar- 
thamaye, tena vivadena kim atra nah|| Ed: “siddhante nasti. Cf. YV 6.41.25: siva 
atma param brahmetyadisabd(e ‘sti) bhinnata] (savasa)nair viracita, (jfia)sya 
bhedo na vastu(nt)// Ed: “sabdais tu .../puratanair ... tasya ... vastutah. Cf. also 
SLAJE, ‘Moksopaya’ ch. 5.1.1. 

© YV 4.21.12: srnu, (laksana)bhedena tan (nananamatim katham)/ 
vagminam vadatim ydatam, citrabhih sdstradrstibhih||/ Ed: darsana® 
namabhimatakrtim. 
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his own particular view”®. In reality, however, as understood by the 
YV, they use but mere synonyms (parydaya), thus attributing particular 
meanings to every single term,”” which are interpreted as being mere 
constructions of their minds (pravikalpita).?8 Taking up positions based 
on artificially created words and meanings is the YV’s current 
accusation applied unanimously to all other schools: 

“Each respective argument (yukti) to [prove] the diversity of [the 
meaning of the terms] karme[ndriya], manasa and cetas, is wrongly put 
forward by the [Vadins, as each of the arguments is put forward] with 
meanings based on their own imagination (svavikalpa).” *® 

Or else, 

“[Those] indeed who have not [yet] reached perfect knowledge 
(asambuddha) base their dispute on appearances [produced by their] 
own imagination (svavikalpa).” ® 

Such ideas, however, cannot be imagined at will. They are directly 
bound to a certain conviction (niscaya) corresponding to a particular 
impression (bh@va)*! in the mind that constitutes an individual (manas): 
“The [individual (manas)] holds that [always] to be true which 
corresponds to its particular impression (bhava). And [consequently] it 
becomes convinced that the best [can] only be that, and nothing else.” *” 
Or, to put it in other words: “An [individual] is convinced of that to be 
true, what[ever] corresponds to his particular conviction.” 

This particular subjective conviction (niscaya), however, is of essential 
importance, because whatever an individual experiences is nothing but 
a seeming materialization of his personal conviction: “One who has a 
personal particular conviction gains afterwards inevitably a corres- 


ponding result.” °4 


26 YV 3.96.53: svamargam abhisamsanti vadinas citraya drsa/vicitradesaka- 
lottha margam svam pathika iva// 

27 YV 3.96.72: avidyavasatas cittabhavanah sthitim agatah| (citta)paryayasab- 
da(rtha) bhinnas teneha vadinaim|/ Ed: citi’ hi bhinnas te neha. 

28 YV 5.71.58, cf. above, footnote 21. 

29 -YV 3.96.54: tair mithya ... proktah karmamanasacetasim| svavikalpar- 
pitair arthath sva(h) sva vaicitryayuktayah// Kd: sva sva. 

30 YV 3.84.27ab: vivadante hy asambuddhah svavikalpavijrmbhitath| 

31 bhava = vasana; cf. YV 2.9.14; 27a; 

32 YV 4.21.22: yam yam bhavam upadatte, tam tam vastv iti vindati/ tac tac 
chreyo, ‘nyan nastiti niscayo ‘sya ca jayate! | 

33 YV 7.100.15ed: sa yathadniscayo ..., tat satyam iti niscayah || 
: 34 VV 7.97.18a-c: ... svaniscaye yasmin yah sthitah, sa tatha tatah/ avasyam 
 phalam apnoti. 
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An individual e.g. who is fully convinced of the fact that there is no 
consciousness whatsoever becomes on account of this very perception 
inanimate / dull like a stone. *° 

Regarding the existing different philosophical Sastras, the YV 
consequently applies this view to them as well. Accordingly a 
philosophical school consists of a number of individuals (manamst) 
whose convictions (nirnaya), consisting of their mental impressions 
(bhava), are identical. Since it is this identical personal knowledge based 
on impressions that constitutes truth to each of them, they strive 
according to this knowledge for the aims of life, above all for moksa, 
thus they create and transmit the views of their Sastras.°° And since 
there exist different Sastras, there must be different groups of (manas-) 
individuals with identical impressions and convictions: 
“But the (mental) individuals (manaémsi) who follow Kapila, [first] 
adopt [their] own particular perception [and] — being convinced [that it 
is true] — create the views of [their] Sastras [accordingly]. With minds 
that are impressed with [the conviction] that there is no other 
possibility to get released, they [finally] display their view labouring 
under a delusion [resulting from their] own restriction [of subjective 
illusion].” 37 
But none of them recognize this fact! And the same holds true for all the 
other Sastras as well: The YV explicitly enumerates the Vijnanavadins, 
the Jainas and the Vedantavadins, underlining that all of them are 
victims of their purely subjective convictions.*® Besides, since the 
Vedantavada is treated in a similar way in other passages too®®, we 
cannot assume that the author of the text would have called himself a 
Vedantavadin, as it was claimed by VON GLASENAPP”. 

The YV offers an altogether different point of view, using its pattern 
of interpreting the existence of various Sastras to reinforce its own 


°° YV 7.100.31: nasti samvittir iti niscayavan yadi|tatas tadrgvedanato bha- 
vaty (esa) drsajjadah// Ed: eva. The question concerning consciousness of ani- 
mals, plants and stones as understood by the YV is discussed in SLAJE 1989: 
153-159. 

36 YV 4.21.23: dharmarthakamamoksartham prayatante sadaiva hi] manaimsi 
ardha(bhavani) pratipattya svayaiva ca/| Ed: “bhinnani. 

37 -YV 4.21.24-25: mano(bhih) kapilanam tu, pratipatti(m) nijam alam] ur- 
artkriya, nirntya, kalpitih sastradrstayah || mokse tu nanyatha praptir iti bhavita- 
cetasah| svam drstim pra(vivrnvantah) sthitah svaniyamabhramaih || Ed: mano 
vai... pratipattinijamalam ... pratibimbanti. 

38 VV 4.21:26-30: 

39 Cp. YV 3.5.6b; 7.97.5. 

40 GLASENAPP 1951: 60. 


° 
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position. Judging from the subjective viewpoint of the different Vadins, 
each of them must be considered to be perfectly right. 

This fact is stated by drawing on eleven views", for one example the 
Carvakas and the Sinyavadins: 

“{The opinion] of the [Carvaka] that dtman resembles an alcoholic 
fermentation [produced by the elements of the body] holds [as] good ... 
[as another one, namely] that of the Buddhists, [who maintain] that all 
is empty.” ” 

But this can only be true from their limited point of view: The 
follower of the Samkhya-system holds the particular tenets of his Sastra 
to be correct,*? because his particular recognition of the world or of 
metaphysical truths depends completely on the contents of his 
consciousness which alone produces objects and the knowledge thereof. 
Similar explanations are applied to other systems as well, for instance 
to the Vedanta-** or Bahyarthavadins*®. The YV would even agree 
with a Vaisesika who maintains that the world consists of an 
assemblage of atoms, because each individual perceives everything 
exactly in that manner, in which his consciousness produces it.*6 Every 
perception is exclusively due to a given conviction (niscaya)*’ which 
corresponds, as already demonstrated, to a particular impression 
(bhava) of the manas, i.e. the individual. And we finally reach the point 
when the YV concludes that the validity (pramanya) of each of the 
Sastras rests merely upon such purely subjective individual 
convictions: 

“An [individual] is convinced of that to be true, what[ever] corresponds 
in fact to [his particular] conviction. And the (subjective) validity of all 
[different] Sastras results from this very [fact].” * 


41 Cf. also GK 2.20-28. 

42 VV 7.97.2cd: madaésaktivad atmeti satyatasyapi yujyate, ... 7.97.15ab: 
asgesam sinyam eveti bauddhinaim etad eva sat! 

43 YV 7.97.4: cinmatram puruso ’karti, samety avyaktato jagat/ evamdrsteh 
satyam etad, evam arthanubhititah| | 

# YV 7.97.5: vivarto brahmano dréyam ity evamvaidino "pi sat/ matam evam 
svaripanim arthinam anubhititah|/ The Sarada- Version does not contain this 
reference! 

45 YV 7.97.8: bahyam evasti, nasty anyad ity anye satyavadinah| svatmany 
aksaganititam prapnuvanti na te yatah|| 

46 YV 7.97.6: paramanusamihatma jagad ity api satyatah| samvedyate yatha 
‘yat, tat tathaivainubhii(yate)// Ed: “bhititah. 

#7 YV 7.97.13ed: (yo) alin. ti so ‘tra tad es bet abadhitam|| Ed: so 

am. ‘ 

: BBV VT 100. 15c—16b: sa eyntlinnidenye ninam, tat saan ati niscayah| | pra- 
-manyam sarvasistranam etenaiva (ca) sidhyati | Ed: pra’. 
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Applying this principle of a mere subjective validity to all other 
Sastras, the YV establishes the absolute validity of its own position 
(siddhanta), calling it “[final| position {encomprising the] positions of all 
[the other Sastras]” insofar it underlies and explains all siddhantas: 
Sarvasiddhantasiddhanta”®®. 

The very fact that various systems do exist proves the 
unconditioned existence of one underlying principle, namely 
consciousness (cit, samvid), as without consciousness no reflection 
whatsoever can be possible. This is demonstrated also in respect to the 
Sinyavadins, for even they perceive their particular Siddhanta of 
essential voidness (Sanya) by reflecting upon it. And according to this 
fact even the conception of sénya itself points to consciousness (cit) °°. 
The respective states of being or non-being which the different schools 
are teaching, are therefore always identical with their being perceived 
by them as such®!. This again serves to prove that consciousness alone 
exists as the true underlying principle. 

Let us now turn to the main passages of the YV that are quoted with 
preference” in order to demonstrate the ‘tolerant’ or ‘ecumenical’ 
character of this text. 

1. With regard to YV 5.87.18-21, PAUL HACKER for instance concluded 
that the YV “merely identifies the absolute of [its] monism with 
the highest principles of other views” °°. 

The passage under consideration consists of 4 Slokas forming the 
relative clause of a construction that describes the highest state entered 
by some Vitahavya. Relying only on these four Slokas we find indeed 
that the views enumerated are considered to be identical in a certain 
way: 

“What is sinya to the Stinyavadins [and] most excellent brahman 
among the Brahmavids, what is pure vijianamatra to the Vijfianavids, 
purusa for those [who] hold the Samkhya-view [and] 7évara for the 
Yoga-teachers, Siva of the Saivas, time of the Kalaikavadins ... .” 5 


® YV 7.100.16cd: sarvasiddhantasiddhanta esa eveti me matih |/ (“This 
[again] is in my opinion the [final] position [encomprising the] positions of all 
[the other Sastras]”). 

°° YV 7.97.15: asesam stinyam eveti bauddhanam etad eva sat| labhyate tadvi- 
carena (yan, na) kim (cid waiva) hi// Ed: yatra kimcana naiva. 

°! YV 7.38.4: bahyarthavadavijnanavadayor aikyam eva nah| vedan- (aikat- 
ma)rapatvat sarvada sad(asatsthiteh) || Ed: vedandtmaika® ... ‘asamsthiteh. 

2 Cf. footnotes 12 and 14. 

53 1957: 176, (Anm. 50). 

* YV 5.87.18ff: yac chunyavadinam sinyam, brahma brahmavidam varam| 
viynanamatram vijnanavidam yad ama(latmakam) | purusah samkhyadrstinam, 
isvaro yogavadinam| sivah sasikalamkanam, kalah kalaikavadinam|) ... 
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But a preceding Sloka that introduces this passage runs as follows: 
“Then he (i.e. Vitahavya) became that which eludes any positive 
designation, and which is not within the range of words ... .”>° 

The whole passage is finally concluded by the main clause, the 
demonstrative pronouns tat and asau® of the introducing Sloka 5.87.16 
being taken up again: “He (scil. Vitahavya) continued (his existence as] 
that being, which is the [final] position [encomprising the position] of all 
[the different] Sastras.” 5” 

Thus there is no ‘identification’ of the YV’s monism with the highest 
principles of other schools, but an application of its model of the 
Sarvasiddhantasiddhanta: The various names invented by the various 
systems to designate their respective principles finally point to 
consciousness as the highest and absolutely valid principle recognized 
by the YV, which in reality lacks any genuine name. 

2. Another passage (YV 3.5.5-8) is by far more explicit as to this 
intention. Again the various names of the principles of the different 
systems are enumerated in a relative clause, without leaving any doubt 
regarding the YV’s opinion that these systems unconsciously use mere 
invented (kalpita) names when describing the highest reality that is an 
unborn deity (4b: ajo devah) lacking any natural name: 

“Which is not within the range of words and for which terms like Gtman 
and so on [nevertheless are in use, such terms] are [merely] invented 
[ones, but are] not naturally [connected with their objects]. What [is 
called] pums by those who adhere to the Samkhya-view [and] brahman 
by the Vedanta-teachers, ... .”°° 

And again this passage is concluded by a main clause, the 
demonstrative pronoun referring back to the antecedent (ajo devah**) 
by characterizing it in the following manner: “For this [deity] is the 
light of consciousness.” © 

Thus it can again be seen that the YV does not “merely 
identify the absolute of [its] monism ...”, as HACKER preferred to 
interpret it.®! The YV outlines the fact that the highest principle eludes 


55 YV 5.87.16b—d: neti neti yad ucyate [BrUp 2.3.6; 3.9.26 etc.; GK 3.26]/ 
_tatas tat sambabhivasau, yad giram apy agocarah// 

58 Cf. footnote 55. 

57 YV 5.87.21a; d: yat sarvasastrasiddhanto ... tat sad asau sthitah|| 

58 YV 3.5.5-6b: yato vaco nivartante [TaittUp 2.4] ..., yasya catmadikah 
samijnah, kalpita, na svabhavajah| yah puman simkhyadrstinam, brahma vedin- 
tavadinam ...| 

CEG gone 9. 
© YV 3.5.8e: citprakaso hy ayam. 
61 The subordinating tendency is too obvious to be overlooked, for the 
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any positive designation® against the actual use of such names in all 
the other Sastras, which are obviously unaware of this fact. Viewed 
from the philosophical background of the YV — according to which the 
foundations of the different systems are layed by mere subjective 
convictions of their propounders — we have to interpret such passages 
as follows: Though there can be no proper name for the highest 
principle, the various schools, limited by their own subjective 
mind-constructions, nevertheless utilize a number of names, at the 
same time imposing particular meanings upon each single 
invented name. But in doing so, they all presuppose consciousness, 
thus unintentionally proving the YV’s point of view, namely that the 
highest absolute principle must be consciousness itself (cit, samvid). The 
fact that the various enumerations of several Sastras in different 
passages of the text are always arbitrary has, besides, become 
explicable too. The Sastras do not differ basically from each other, their 
siddhantas can equally be reduced to mere mind-constructions. And 
again, these mind-constructions are not possible without consciousness. 

One last example should suffice to illustrate this particular intention 
of the YV, namely to falsify all the other Sastras by reducing their 
siddhantas to mere subjective mind-constructions based on 
consciousness: 
“(What] the different [teachers] call respectively brahman, jnana, 
sinya, madasaktyabha, purusa, cidakasa, siva and atman, [all] this is 
only the empty space of [their] consciousness. Thus mere consciousness 
is taught [by them] as well. [But] in no case [consciousness] becomes 
[actually] anything else, because it is this [consciousness] itself [and] 
nothing else [that] in this [particular] way [of creating different names] 
gets conscious of itself.” © 

Returning to the starting-point of the present investigation, we are 
— at least with reference to the Sastras and different views the text is 
aware of — obviously not entitled to define the work as ‘syncretistic’; for 


‘unborn god’ is qualified (4b) as paramatma mahesvarah “from whom Visnu and 
the other gods [were born]” (yasmad visnvidayo devah [9a]). Thus there is a 
second (religious) level of subordination serving to demonstrate the superiority 
of Siva to Visnu and other gods. Cf. also the polemics against vaisnavt bhakti 
cited in footnote 66. 

® Cf. TaittUp 2.4.1; 2.9.1; BrUp 2.3.6; 3.9.26 ete; cf. GK 3.26. 

6 YV 7.101.11-13: samvidakasam evaitat, kenacid brahma kathyate/ kenacit 
procyate jninam, kenacic chanyam ucyate/| kenacin madasaktyabham, kenacit 
purusabhidham| kenacic ca cidakasam siva atma ca kenacit|| cinmatram evam apy 
uktam, yati na kvacid anyatim| yasmat svayam tad evaivam atmanam vetti, 
netarat// Cf. also YV 6.41.28ab: yo ‘sau brahmadisabdarthah, samvidam viddhi 
kevalam| 
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it neither incorporates those alien views into its own system, nor does 
it identify them with its own position. On the contrary, it points out 
that — due to their limitations as subjective illusions — the validity of the 
different Vadas, of the Veda,“ of the revelations of gods® and also of 
religious conceptions such as bhakti, which is called a mere 
mind-creation for lazy fools,® can only be a relative one. At the same 
time the Y V employs its insight that all other schools are bound to their 
own mind-constructions to prove — in an admittedly somewhat subtle 
manner — its own siddhdnta. This would rather remind one of a 
phenomenon rightly described as ‘inclusivism’ by PAUL HACKER®. 
There is no tendency to recognize other teachings as expressions of 
partial truths, comparable to the perspectivism of the Jainas®. 
We are indeed concerned here with an “inclusivistic model of reducing 
foreign doctrines and concepts” ([ = ] contents/objects of the Vadins’ 
consciousness) “to key concepts of one’s own system” ® ({ = ] the YV’s 
consciousness per se). 

There are some further points that prove the YV’s constant 
adherence to this particular own siddhanta, which can only be 
mentioned cursorily.”° 

As regards disputations (vada) among the different schools, it is 
because of their differences in opinion that the Vadins engage in them. 
They are victims of their subjective limitations and quarrel about mere 
names: 

“With regard to the pure appearance of consciousness artificially called 
brahman [by us], some define [it] as sinya, some as vijtanamdatra, [and] 
others as 7Svara. [Thus] they quarrel with each other.” ”! 


64 YV 7.210.34: loke, Sastre, ‘tha vedadau, yat siddham, siddham eva tat/ sad 
astv, asad vatmani tad dhatum sakyam na va kvacit// 7.210.36ab: nydyenaitad 
ihoktena lokavedidi sidhyati! 7.210.39: loke, Sastre ca, vede ca, yat siddham, 
siddham-eva tat] samvedyate tad evitas tad ev(a) phalati sphutam|/; ef. also SLAJE, 
‘Moksopaya’ ch. 4.2.1. 

6 YV 7.173.34a-c: vedintarhatasamkhyasaugatagurutryaksadisukta dréo 
brahmaiva,.sphuritam tathatmakalaya, (visva)itma nityam yatah|.tesim (tv) atma- 
(cito) ‘nuripam akhilam (sarvam) phalam tad bhavaty, Ed: “kalayastadatmani- 
tyam ... catmavido ... svargam. 

66 YV 5.43.20: sastrayatnavicarebhyo mirkhanam prapalay(atam)/ kalpita 
vaisnavi bhaktih, pravrttyartham subhasthitau// Ed: “palayinam. 

67 Who, however, was obviously mistaken in ascribing this phenomenon 
exclusively to the Indian cultural domain. Cf. HALBFASS 1988; 406; 418; HALB- 
FASS 1983; OBERHAMMER 1983; WEZLER 1983. 

68 Cf. HALBFASS 1988: 267; 355. 

' 69 HALBFASS 1988: 356. . 
70 Cf: SLAJE, ‘Moksopaya’, ch. 6.2. 
71 VV 6.125.2-3: ... cidabhase svacche .../... brahmeti kal(p)itabhidhe/| nir- 
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Accordingly their vain preoccupation is of no consequence to the YV, 
as it states: “What does [their] quarrel mean to us?” ” 

Like Gaudapada’s Ajativada, the YV denies any origination 
(sarvapahnava)"*, admitting the existence of consciousness (c2t, samvid, 
vijnana) alone. As no duality whatsoever is accepted, no true relation 
of signifier and signified is possible. On account of this, every discourse 
results from a lack of knowledge (bodha)"*. Therefore, the final and 
highest position with regard to conceptual levels must be their inversion 
into a kind of contemplation which is completely devoid of predications 
(nirvikalpasamadhi), and which can best be expressed by observing 
silence (mauna) like a “living stone” ’°. Accordingly the YV prescribes 
mauna as the befitting attitude of an accomplished follower of its 
doctrine, in case he becomes entangled with Vadins. The Vadins, 
however, evidently did not approve of such a strange kind of dispute, 
as ‘Vasistha’ reports himself: 

“This very denial of each and every thing (sarvapahnava [by means of 
observing silence]) that I taught to you [and which] is criticized by the 
Vadins in the course of disputes, excels in the knowledge of atman.” ”® 
For, ‘Vasistha’ adds, 

“Gf [we] don’t deny each and every thing (sarvapahnava) in a dispute by 
observing silence like a piece of wood, then [we] cannot succeed [in 
demonstrating our] knowledge of aman in [such] disputes. How could 
brahman which on account of its lack of characteristics is not within the 
reach of the means of knowledge like [common] perception and so on 
[and which accordingly] is within one’s own experience [only], be 
known [on a conceptual level] by means of disputes?” 7” 


niya kecic chiinyatvam, kecid vijnainamatratam| kecid tévararipatvam, vivadante 
parasparam|/ Ed: kalita’. 

2 YV 7.52.20cd: tena vivadena kim atra nah|/ 

® YV 6,125.1: siddhanto ‘dhyatmasastranam sarvapahnava eva hi] navid- 
yastiha, no maya, sintam brahmedam akramam|| 

4 YV 3.84.25ab: avibodhad ayam vado, jnate, dvaitam na vidyate, cf. GK 
1.18. 

® YV 7.83.30: nirvikalpasamadhir hi siddhantah sarvavanmaye/ tac ca 
jwa(d)drsanmaunam, tisnim evata asyatam|| Ed: jiva’; cf. also Vimalakirtinir- 
desa, VIIT, 33 and Candrakirti, Madh.vrtti, p. 57,7-8 as examples of teaching 
the doctrine of non-duality by means of observing silence (LAMOTTE 1962: 317, 
fn 43). VETTER 1990: 46-47, refers to instances of refused debates — possibly by 
different motivations — in Dighanikaya [1.2.23-29; 2.31-33] and Suttanipata 
(above all 4.8). Cf. SPROCKHOFF 1976: 69, fn 8 with regard to teaching in the 
Upanisads by observing silence. 

© YV 7,195.67: sarvapahnava evayam maya yo darsitas tava/ sa nindyo 
vadinam vadesv, Gtmajianesu rajate| | 

™ YV 7.195.68-69: kasthamaunatmako vide na sarviipahnavo yada] kriyate, 
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For this reason the silent follower of the YV does not resort to quarrels 
with different Sastras and their dialectics: “ ‘By observing silence 
(maunin) the calm sage propounds [that] consciousness alone [exists, 
and] searches for consciousness alone.” 78 

Again, by its obvious opposition to the different Vadas and Sastras 
outlined above, we cannot find that the YV points to anything like 
syncretism or tolerance. The contemporary encounter with other 
schools testified to by this text exhibits its awareness of a particular 
metaphysical and epistemological position, which we come across in the 
received text as the final achievement taught by a certain ‘Vasistha’. 
And this siddhanta is already deliberately directed in a peculiar manner 
against rival views to prove and reinforce the YV’s own position first by 
demonstrating the insufficiency of others being bound by their 
subjective illusions; but on account of the YV’s central concept that 
admits consciousness alone as the true underlying principle, it 
recognizes those rival views at the same time on a subordinate level as 
evidence of the activity of consciousness. 

Thus, despite its disputability, the term ‘inclusivism’ seems to be 
fitting in defining the YV’s attitude towards other Sastras. With regard 
to the fact, however, that this particular siddhanta must have had its 
own development, we might perhaps be entitled to apply the term 
‘syncretistic’ to the YV, if we should once succeed in uncovering 
particular foreign elements of other Sastras that were possibly taken 
over in the formative period of the text. 
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CHANDOGYOPANISAD III.18 IN THE LIGHT OF TWO 
OTHER TEXTS 


By Klaus Witz, Champaign, Illinois 


CU IITI.18 has elicited relatively little comment by western-type 
scholarship. DEUSSEN cites it as main example of an adoration of 
Brahman that uses Mind and &késa as symbol!, but otherwise he is not 
very enthusiastic”. And LUEDERS wonders whether it fits midway 
between the Purusa Hymn of the Rgveda and the sodasakalavidya, CU 
IV.4-93. In this paper we try to clarify the spiritual meaning of the 
text and the practice which it suggests by comparing it with AA.IT. 
1.5.2-4, the so-called prahitém samyoga. We also draw on a mature 
Vedantic text on asti, bhati, priya. 


I 


CU IJII.18 consists of 6 verses: 

1. ““The Mind is Brahman’, [thus] should one meditate (upas)”, 
[thus the teaching] with respect to the body (adhyatmam). Next [the 
teaching] with respect to the gods (adhidaivatam): “ ‘The akasa (space, 
ether) is Brahman’ [— thus should one meditate].” The instruction is 
twofold, with respect to the body and with respect to the gods. 

2. “This same Brahman has four feet: One foot is Speech (vac), one 
foot is Breath (prana), one foot is Sight (caksus), and one foot is Hearing 
(srotra)”. Thus [the teaching] with respect to the body. Next with 
respect to the gods: “One foot is Agni (Fire), one foot is Vayu (Wind, 
Air), one foot is Aditya (Sun), and one foot are the Directions (disas).” 
The instruction is twofold, with respect to the body and with respect to 
the gods. : 

3. One foot, a one-fourth of Brahman, is Speech (vac). It shines 
(bhati) and glows (tapati) with Agni as light. Who knows thus shines and 
glows with glory and fame through Brahman-effulgence. 


' Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, pt 1,2 (Die Philosophie der Upa- 
nishads). 2nd éd., Leipzig 1906, p. 91. 

2 E.g. op. cit.; p. 102. 
> °3 H. LuEpERS, Zu den Upanisads IT. In: Philologica Indica. Géttingen: 
- 1940, pp..509-525; p. 522. 


“” WZKS - Supplementband (1993) 323-333 
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The last verse is then repeated three more times, with vac and Agni 
replaced by the pairs prana-Vayu, caksus-Aditya, and Srotra-Disas 
respectively. 

“Mind is Brahman, [thus] should one meditate.” Considered by 
itself this implies that my mind is Brahman, all my thinking, speaking, 
seeing etc. is Brahman, my very experience, my every moment 
consciousness is Brahman. Therefore feeling this and regarding things 
this way should be the wpasana, the inner worship and vision, the inner 
regard and constant inner practice, the meditation. The word wpasana 
has the meaning “worship” (argued in different ways by Ramanuja* 
and OLDENBERG®), “constant inner practice” (emphasized by 
Ramainuja by his insistence that upasana was dhruvanusmrti, 
“constant inner remembrance”, a teaching which he attributes to 
Brahmanandin®), and meditation (Sankara’). In addition upadsana 
involves a cognitive element, viz. regarding Mind as Brahman etc. This 
has been elaborated by western-type scholarship by acknowledging 
that uwpasana implies knowledge, and more specifically by noting that 
many wpasanas involve “equivalences”, “correspondences”, or 
“substitutions” (SCHAYER, RENOU, THIEMES). All these must be 
regarded as part of upadsana if we take serious the fact that the upadsana 
has as fruit that one “shines and glows with glory through 
Brahman-vigor” (vs. 3-6). We expect wpasana to be done with an 
attitude of worship because upadsana forms a larger unity with a 
person’s ritual life and with his observance of Brahmanical regulations. 
And the ritual, for one, involves worship. It centers on the recitation of 
rks etc., which are after all praises, invocations, supplications etc. of 


* For Ramanuja wpasana was meditation, dhyana, which has the form of 
continuous remembrance and springs from and is an expression of highest 
bhakti. Cf. R.C. LESTER, Rémanuja on the Yoga. Madras 1976, pp. 17-34, 
49-62, and 100ff. Ramanuja considered his notion to be basically Upanisadic 
in part because he assimilated the Upanisadic “knowing”, vid, to “worship- 
ping”, upas (Sri Bhasya 1.1.1). 

° H. OLDENBERG, Vedische Untersuchungen 6 and 9, ZDMG 50 (1896), pp. 
457-462 and ZDMG 54 (1900), pp. 70-78. Repr. in K. JANERT, ed., Hermann 
Oldenberg, Kleine Schriften v.1. [Glasenapp Stiftung v. 1.1]. Wiesbaden 1967, 
pp. 35-40 and 62-71 resp. 

6 Sri Bhagya 1.1.1, par. 14. 

7 Sankara, Commentary on CU I.1 (Introduction). 

8 §. SCHAYER, Ueber die Bedeutung des Wortes upanisad, Rocznik Orien- 
talistyczny 3 (1925, publ. 1927), pp. 57-67. L. RENOU, ‘Connexion’ en Vedique, 
‘Cause’ en Buddhique. In: Kunhan Rao Presentation Volume. Madras 1945, pp. 
55-60 (n.v.), noted in the brief survey by H. FALK, Vedisch upanisdd, ZDMG 
136 (1986), pp. 80-97; pp. 80-81; P. THIEME, adesga. In: PAUL THIEME, Kleine 
Schriften. Wiesbaden (2nd..ed.) 1984, pp. 259-267. 
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deities. Also without some kind of constant inner practice and some 
kind of meditative involvement the fruits declared by the scripture will 
not arise. 

So the text teaches to worship, have the attitude that, and meditate 
that “Mind is Brahman”. This is the most immediate and direct 
interpretation’. But it is only one aspect of the teaching. It is the part 
that is “bodywise” , adhyatmam., i.e. pertains to one’s experience in the 
framework of one’s body and mind. The full teaching consists of two 
simultaneous instructions (@dista), viz. “‘Mind is Brahman’ — thus 
should one meditate”, and “‘akasa (space, ground of physical existence) 
is Brahman’ [— thus should one meditate]”. This double instruction is 
continued in v. 2 by expanding Mind and aGkasa into four sub-aspects 
each, all divine principles or deities. Finally vs. 3-6 bring an additional 
explanation. The four sub-aspects are grouped in four pairs, with each 
body (or self or subjective) aspect forming a unity with the 
corresponding aspect of the external world. So the real teaching is 
“Brahman is four-footed (catuspad)” , with the feet corresponding to the 
four pairs Speech — Agni, Breath — Vayu, Sight — Aditya, and Hearing 
—the Directions. Note that as far as the body is concerned we have “The 
Mind is Brahman”, but the sub-aspects Speech etc. are only a foot of 
Brahman. Thus while Mind may not be superordinate to Speech etc. in 
the same way as it is for us, it is in effect treated as a higher category 
that comprehends the other four. 

To make further progress we must consider vs. 3-6. Here is where 
we bring in the parallel texts. 


II 


AA II.1.5.2-5, the so-called prahitim samyoga, describes a 
realization of oneness of Speech, Sight, Mind and Hearing with the 
corresponding deities Agni, Sun, Moon and Quarters. Because Mind is 
paired with Moon, not akaSa, this text is actually formally more parallel 
to passages like SB X.3.3 or JB III.2 than to CU II1.18.It also involves 
different upasanas than CU III.18 and as it stands may not necessarily 
aim at realization of Brahman, but at realization of prana. But it does 
have some affinity with CU IT1.18 and will help clarify the overall intent 
of the latter: 


- ) Tegis Fetes consistent with the traditional view according to which this is a 
prattka upasana or upasana involving a symbol, pratika. Sankara on Brahma- 
“siitra VI.1.4. says that “the Mind is Brahman” is an uwp@sana involving supe- 
rimposition, adhydasa, in the sense that while the idea of the symbol persists, the 
“> idea of Brahman is superimposed on it. 
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2. Agni is Speech, this Sun is Sight, Mind is Moon, Hearing is the 
Quarters. This is the prahitam samyoga (the union, samyoga, of the 
[deities] impelled forward, pra + hi). These deities here (Agni etc.) are 
bodily (adhyatmam, “in the manner of one’s experience in the body, as 
a physical person”), but manifest before the eyes yonder (avis) they are 
deity-wise (adhidaivatam).” Exactly this has been said. 

3. And also Hiranyadant Vaida, having realized (vidvan) this, used 
to say: “He (i.e.: A person) would not control what he would not give 
me. The prahitam samyoga, verily, body-wise (adhyatmam) I know, 
established”. That is that. 

4. To him who knows this all creatures bring offerings without being 
commanded. 

The initial identifications are meant as identities: vag agnih, “Agni is 
Speech” etc., and the prahitam samyoga is the knowledge/experience of 
these identities, as a unitary state or level of spiritual development. 
samyoga means “complete union with, absorption in”. prahitam may be 
read as past passive participle from pra + root hi, “to create (impel) 
forwards”! (so Sadgurusisya, the deep and oldest traditional 
commentator”). So the phrase means something like “absorption (of 
one’s powers of Speech etc.) in [the deities Agni, Aditya etc. ] (that were) 
created/impelled forward (out of Purusa or Prajapati, or out of the Self, 
at the begin of creation)”. Alternative readings are “union with the 
impellers” (referring to Agni etc. as “impellers”, KEITH !*) and “union 
with the [deities] placed forward” (prahitim = prahitanam, Sayana'*). 
At any rate, in this state, or at this level, these deities “are bodily”, 
adhyatmam, while “before the eyes, yonder”, they are “deity-wise”, 
adhidaivatam. It is interesting that there is no iti (“unquote” or stop) 
after the four identities, suggesting that they are not being quoted and 
then explained. Rather the whole statement up to adhidaivatam is being 
quoted as a single inspired statement of someone to whom it was 


‘0 For discussion cf. A. B. KEITH, ed. and transl., The Aitareya Aranyaka. 
Oxford 1909 (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, pt. 9 [repr. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1969]), pp. 206-7. 

'l “Vorwartsschaffen”, H. GRASSMANN, Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda. 4th ed. 
Wiesbaden 1964 (1st ed. 1873). 

"2 K. RAGHAVAN PILLAI, ed., Aitareya Aranyaka, with Moksapradavrtti of 
SadguruSsisya. [Trivandrum Sanskrit Series no. 221]. Trivandrum 1968. 

13 KEITH, op. cit., p. 207 (p. 206 note 5). 

'* KEITH, ibid. Cf. M.C.PaTYAL, A note on the word prahitam in the 
Aitareya Aranyaka 2.1.5, Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 10 (1972), pp. 
1i=i3;"p. 12. 
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experience and reality (cf. also ima devata, “these deities here [present 
now]”). 

Next the Aranyaka cites Hiranyadant Vaida as one who was a 
Knower, vidvan, of the prahitim samyoga. Hiranyadant “used to say ‘[a 
person himself] would not control (root 7s) what he would not give 
me’”. In other words a person would give him (Hiranyadant) any thing 
he needed — anything except things that he (the person) did not own 
(was not lord over) to begin with. This suggests a state of universality 
in Hiranyadant which affected the people around him and made them 
operate at a higher, less self-centered level. They would share freely 
with him what they had, there was no difference between them and him. 
This kind of effect has been reported of Saints in many religious 
traditions. And finally, “the prahitam samyoga, verily, | know” etc. By 
this the Aranyaka is saying that Hiranyadant’s experience was an 
authentic experience or realization of the prahitam samyoga. 

Evidently the four individual formulas “Agni is Speech”, “this Sun 
is Sight”, etc. are the main indications of the meaning of the teaching 
given. Take for example the second one, caksur asav Gditya. The asau, 
“this”, indicates Aditya, the Sun. But Aditya means the Sun seen as a 
divinity, as something Divine. So as@v Aditya means “this Sun-Divine 
which I worship, this Divine which I see or perceive when I worship and 
meditate on the Sun, this Sun-Divine which I see when J think of the 
Sun”. And hence the basic teaching may be rendered “this Sun-Divine 
which I know, and which I feel or perceive when I meditate on or think 
of the Sun — this Sun-Divine is the same as Sight, caksus, it is the same 
as my seeing and seeing-consciousness”. This direct meaning is then 
underlined by the immediately following “these deities [here] are 
body-wise, adhyatmam” etc. adhyatmam is an adverb meaning “at the 
level of the body, at the level of one’s experience as a physical person”, 
and is almost always contrasted with adhidaivatam, “deity-wise, at the 
level of the deities that are ruling the world”. By choosing this 
stereotypic pair of adverbs to perform a purely qualifying, attributive 
function, the text is expressing in the strongest possible terms that what 
is usually a contrast or a correspondence, is in the state of prahitam 
samyoga an identity. The same Divine, Aditya, exists body-wise or 
self-wise, as (my) seeing, and yonder, out there, deity-wise as the 
Sun. At the level of realization represented by the prahitam samyoga, 
. the Sun-Divine, Aditya, is the very experience of seeing, is the very 
seeing-consciousness. The other formulas, “Agni is Speech” etc., must 


-. be understood similarly. 


So the text is teaching a condition of complete union of the “great 
Divines” which one sees in the world with one’s perception, mind, and 
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speech (and with these powers in general) so that they are unified with 
one’s self and in one’s self. Neither the internal nor the external is 
favored: Agni is Speech, Aditya is Sight, but Mind is Moon (the order 
is reversed) and Hearing is the Quarters. Further, the text teaches a 
complete union of all deities, all externally seen Divinity with and 
in the self, not only of Agni etc. This is suggested by the fact that the 
state described by Hiranyadant as exemplifying this union is not 
specifically connected with any of the four deities nor with them as a 
group. So the prahitim samyoga, beyond the basic identities “Agni is 
Speech” etc., is teaching a unitedness that includes these four identities 
and transcends them. For when one meditates, worships, thinks ete. 
“Agni is Speech”, at least after some time, one does not only think ete. 
that Agni is Speech. Rather, since one is inscribing in one’s heart and 
folowing the teaching as.a whole, there is also present an unquestioning 
attitude that a single Divine manifests in all one’s powers in all 
directions, and that Agni-Speech etc. are only one of its indefinitely 
mans directions. This ettitede or one-pointed trust in a single Divine 
or Transcendental that is and thereby transcends all directions or 
articulations of “external and internal”, is a pure emanation of the 
heart (an unchanging entity) and represents perhaps the most 
important element of the prahitim samyoga considered as a teaching to 
be followed in practice.!® Indeed it is the presence of this element 
beyond the four identies that makes the prahitam samyoga so relevant 
to CU IIT.18. 

For first, the fact that the identities “Agni is Speech” etc. indicate 
a spiritual state in which one and the same Divine is seen inside and 
outside gives us some confidence to interpret the teachings in CU III. 
18.3-6 in a similar way. “Sight is one foot of Brahman. It shines and 
glows with Aditya as light” does not merely mean that Sight depends 
on the Sun. Rather it means that a single Divine or Transcendental, the 
same foot of Brahman, is manifesting as both Sight and as Aditya, the 
Sun-Divine. And second and more generally, just as in the prahitam 
samyoga, a single One, Brahman, shines as both the external Deities, 
and thus as the external world, and as the cognitive processes that deal 
with them. For that One is explicitly named as Brahman, and the theme 
of that One is carried through vs. 3-6 by saying that it is a foot of 
Brahman which shines and glows. Indeed the common refrain-like 
“—is a foot Brahman. It shines and glows by — as light” implies that the 
thought of this One, and trust in this One etc. is present in each of the 
individual upasanas vs. 3-6. But while the two texts have thus 


'° Unlike CU III.18, the text does not explicitly enjoin upasana. 
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considerable affinity in terms of inner attitude and practice at least in 
the beginning stages, it seems also likely that they describe and lead to 
different goals. Sayana says that AA II.1.5, of which the prahitim 
samyoga forms the main part, deals with prana. Sankara and Advaita 
Vedanta after him generally identify knowledge of prana with 
knowledge of Hiranyagarbha, stereotypic of a high but still lower level 
or state. Since Sayana usually follows Sankara, this implies that the 
prahitam samyoga teaches a level of realization of the Divine, but not 
(yet, or not full) realization of Brahman. This position may be 
supported by the Bhima Vidya, CU VII, where knowledge of prana is 
the fifteenth of a series of steps but not yet the highest knowledge (the 
latter is knowledge of Bhiiman, the Vast, Brahman). But it is not really 
certain what the Bhtiima Vidya means by knowledge of prana and so the 
reference may not mean much. So while the prahitam samyoga 
undoubtedly represents an advanced level of knowledge of Divinity, it 
is not clear how close it is to knowledge of Brahman. CU ITI.18 on the 
other hand undoubtedly aims at knowledge of Brahman as understood 
in the greatest Upanisadic vidyas and in Advaita Vedanta (see below). 


Il 


Although the: considerations in the last section are suggestive, we 
really have still no clear idea of the actual direction of inner experience 
at which the Chandogya text aims. In this section we identify the latter 
as mostly related to the knowledge of Cit in the Vedantic 
characterization of Brahman as Sat-Cit-Ananda. This identification is 
based on the phrase “it shines (bhatz), and glows - heats (tapati) with - 
as light (jyotisa)” which forms the heart of the instruction in CU 
TI1.18.3-6. Of these terms, bhati points to the bhati of late Vedantic astz, 
bhati, priyam, “it is, it shines, [it is] dear”, equivalent to 
Sat-Cit-Ananda. tapati is associated in the Vedas and Brahmanas with 
creation. In late Vedanta, any knowledge of the creative aspect of 
Brahman seems to be classed under knowledge of Cit. 

bhati, “it shines”, gives the deepest clue. In Vedic literature the root 
bha and its derivatives (bha, “effulgence” , bhanu, “Sun”) occur in many 
mantras as well as in several updsanas and vidyas. The Yogayajna- 
valkya, a possibly early (2nd century CE?) yoga text, sees in these a 
sufficiently large common denominator to list meditation on bha, 
“effulgence”, as one of the five most important types of saguna 

“meditations (dhyanas) in the Vedic literature!®. This suggests that 
_ upasana (including meditation) on “Speech shines, bhati, with Agni as 


16 Cf. V RAGHAVAN, Introduction to K. Narayanaswami Aiyar, The Thirty- 
two Vidya-s. (2nd ed.) Madras 1962. pp. xix-xv. The Yogayajnavalkya is often 
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light” etc. leads to some knowledge of Divinity. But bha in the sense of 
“to shine forth, appear, show oneself” , found also already in the Rgveda 
and the Brahmanas, suggests specifically a connection with Brahman. 
For in Vedanta bhati is used to describe how Brahman (i.e. Saguna 
Brahman) appears as objects and phenomena, i.e. as knowledge- 
objects. The most developed form of this is the characterization of 
Brahman as asti, bhati, priyam given in the Drgdrsyaviveka, a 
high-level text most often ascribed to Bharati Tirtha (ca. 1350 CE)": 

20. asti, bhati, priyam, name, [and] form (nama rupam) — [that is] 
the five-fold sharing-in (i.e., that is the group of five aspects in which all 
things share, or of which they all consist). Of these the first three are 
characteristic of Brahman, the next two characteristic of the world. 

21. In ether (kh@ = GkGéa), air, fire, water and earth, in gods, 
animals and men, [the aspects] Sat, Cit, Ananda are undivided 
(abhinna, “common”, i.e. they are a single aspect or entity across 
individuals and objects). Form-and-names are different. 

These stanzas give a completely fresh experiental description. V. 20 
says that all things share uniformly in asti, bhati, priyam, and v.21 adds 
that asti, bhati, priyam is an indivisible One. It also implies that astz, 
bhati, priyam correspond to Sat, Cit, and Ananda respectively. The 
importance of these verses lies in the fact that they give a completely 
clear description of a vision of the world as Brahman which is consistent 
with mature Advaita Vedanta and which must also be the goal of CU 
ITJ.18 (cf. “the mind is Brahman” and “the &@ka@sa is Brahman’ ). Their 
direct relevance to the Chandogya text is based on the fact that they use 
bhati in precisely the same way as does the latter. The intended meaning 
may be gathered from the elaborations of Sri Sathya Sai Baba, who has 
produced perhaps the largest body of comment on specific Vedic and 
Vedantic texts among the great spiritual personalities of modern 
times!®. “When one says ‘here is a tumbler’, the isness is asti. This is 
Sat. [Next] we are seeing it [=the tumbler]. The quality of being 
perceivable is bhati [i.e. the tumbler shines, bh&@ti]. This is Cit 
(cognizability). [Finally] ‘I am enjoying it [i.e. I am enjoying seeing the 
tumbler].’ This is prvyam or Ananda. Sat, Cit, and Ananda are one. It 
is one and the same thing which is, which shines, and which gives 
ananda. Though there is only One, because of our mental processes we 


dated early, but G. FEUERSTELN, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, New York. 
1990 thinks it might belong to the 16th century. 

'7 SWAMT NIKHILANANDA, ed. & transl., Drg-Dréya-Viveka. (6th ed.) My- 
sore 1976, Introduction. 

'* Much of it in only occasionally published public speeches. Others include 
Sri Aurobindo and Sri Swaminarayan. 
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are seeing It in many forms and names.” !9 “asti, bhati, priyam are 
divine attributes and can be found in everything... All that you see 
around you is a conglomeration of material objects. In these material 
entities you have being-awareness-delight [here = asti, bhati, priyam] 
together. But then, these three aspects are permanent, or beyond 
change of any kind. However, ... [a particular object like this tumbler 
here] could undergo some change.” ”° Summarizing, therefore, CU ITI. 
18, by teaching “Mind [and all its conscious content] is Brahman” and 
“Space [and all the objects it contains] is Brahman”, and by 
emphasizing that Speech etc., being feet of Brahman, all shine unified 
with their deities and hence also with their objects, appears to be aiming 
at the shining of the one asti-bhati-priyam around us. The knowledge 
declared by CU III.18 is the one asti-bhati-priyam seen everywhere, 
internally and externally. This also explains why all four verses CU ITI. 
18.3-6 end with the same “He who knows this ...” There is only one 
thing that shines like this, and it is described in everyone of the four 
verses. Knowing this one thing always has the same fruit. 

But bhati is not the only important element in the refrain in these 
verses. There is also tapati, from tap, “to heat up, glow, make effort”. 
This points to Brahman in a very different way. In the Rgveda, tapas, 
the noun corresponding to tap, is the primary cosmogonic force at the 
beginning of the creation of anything”!. And in the Brahmanas the 
standard formula in many creation accounts is sa tapo ‘tapyata, “he 
[Prajapati, the creator] heated (tap) his tapas”; then, after thus heating 
his tapas, he goes on to create””. So “Speech heats-glows (tapati) with 
Agni as light” suggests the perception of the existence-creating power 
of Prajaépati-Brahman. So the knowledge or vision declared in CU III. 
18 is not quite the same as that of asti, bhati, priyam of the 
Drgdrsyaviveka. It includes a knowledge or vision of Brahman bringing 
inside — outside into existence by tapas which is not present in 
Asti-Bhati-Priyam. 

In view of this state of affairs in CU ITI.18 the one other statement 
attributed to Hiranyadant Vaida in the Vedic literature, AB III.6 
(X1.6).2-4, is of interest. This also involves tapas as a fundamental term 
and is related to knowledge of the prahitim samyoga, thus 
strengthening the inner affinities between the prahitam samyoga and the 
Chandogya text noted earlier. The topic is the vasat which the priest 


19 Sanathana Sarathi 33 (1990), p. 236. 

20° Glimpses. of Divinity 25 (1983), p. 5. 

21 Cf. D.M. KNIPE, In the Image of Fire. Vedic Experiences of Heat. Delhi 
1975, pp. 107ff. 

22 KNIPE, ibid. pp. 117ff. 
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utters whenever he tosses an offering of grain or the like into the 
sacrificial fire. The Brahmana says that when he says vasat, the priest 
is also saying sat, “six” , and by doing so he puts in order and establishes 
the six seasons. Then “all this whatever there is here finds support 
through the seasons finding support” ?? (because the seasons maintain 
the whole natural order by the cycle of rain and food production etc.). 
But then it goes on to cite another explanation by Hiranyadant: 

“As to this Hiranyadant Vaida used to say: “These six thereby he 
establishes; the sky is established on the atmosphere; the atmosphere on 
the earth; the earth on the waters; the waters on truth; truth on the holy 
power (brahman); the holy power on fervor (tapas)’.” 4 

The seasons, Hiranyadant says, are basically the operation of the 
realms of sky, intermediate space and earth, deities which are 
established each on the next in a metaphysical-cosmological sense. But 
the earth in turn is established metaphysically-cosmologically on the 
(primeval) waters, and the waters on truth (satyam). In the priest truth 
is dependent on brahman, the holy (actually Brahmic) power, and the 
latter in turn is based on and arises in him as a consequence of a life of 
tapas. So according to Hiranyadant, when the priest is shouting vasat, 
he is really confirming and giving support to this whole 
metaphysical-cosmic order. The Brahmana agrees. It simply comments 
“All this whatever there is finds support in these supports finding 
support” 2°. We see that while the first explanation was at an obvious 
level of natural process, involving physical cause and _ effect, 
Hiranyadant’s vision embraces a whole metaphysical-cosmic order, 
with tapas, “austerity”, as (from a human point of view and hence also 
in a higher sense) most fundamental term. 

This explanation of Hiranyadant is quite consistent with a 
knowledge of the prahitam samyoga. At the level of the prahitam 
samyoga there is no physical causality, and naturally one is left with 
Brahmic power and tapas as one’s most fundamental active terms. At 
that level also tapas, “austerity” is presumably more nondifferent from 
tapas, “creative force”, than usual. Thus a state of prahitam samyoga 
may also involve some level of “knowledge of creation” , i.e. knowledge 
of how it is that this world and experience arise. If so, this would 
represent another affinity between the prahitam samyoga and CU III. 
18. 


*3 KEITH, transl., Rig Veda Brahmanas. Cambridge 1920 (Harvard Oriental 
Series no. 25 [repr. Delhi 1971]), p. 168. 

* KEITH, ibid. p. 168-169. 

*5 KEITH, ibid., p. 169. 
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AA = Aitareyaranyaka; AB = Aitareyabrahmana; CU = Chandogyopani- 
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schrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
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